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OSCAR WILDE 


Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime 
A Study of Duty 


1887 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME 


As DOD Yo SO Bee Dir iny. 


T WAS Lady Windermere’s last reception before Easter, and 

Bentinck House was even more crowded than usual. Six Cabinet 
Ministers had come on from the Speaker’s Levée in their stars and 
ribands, all the pretty women wore their smartest dresses, and at the 
end of the picture-gallery stood the Princess Sophia of Carlsriihe, a 
heavy Tartar-looking lady, with tiny black eyes and wonderful 
emeralds, talking bad French at the top of her voice, and laughing 
immoderately at everything that was said to her. It was certainly a 
wonderful medley of people. Gorgeous peeresses chatted affably to 
violent Radicals, popular preachers brushed coat-tails with eminent 
sceptics, a perfect bevy of bishops kept following a stout prima-donna 
from room to room, on the staircase stood several Royal Academicians, 
disguised as artists, and it was said that at one time the supper-room 
‘was absolutely crammed with geniuses. In fact, it was one of Lady 
Windermere’s best nights, and the Princess stayed till nearly half-past 
eleven. 

As soon as she had gone, Lady Windermere returned to the picture- 
gallery, where a celebrated political economist was solemnly explaining 
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the scientific theory of music to an indignant virtuoso from Hungary, 
and began to talk to the Duchess of Paisley. She looked wonderfully 
beautiful with her grand ivory throat, her large blue forget-me- 
not eyes, and her heavy coils of golden hair. Or pur they were—not 
that pale straw colour that nowadays usurps the gracious name of 
gold, but such gold as is woven into sunbeams or hidden in strange 
amber; and they gave to her face something of the frame of a saint, 
with not a little of the fascination of a sinner. She was a curious psy- 
chological study. Early in life she had discovered the important truth 
that nothing looks so like innocence as an indiscretion ; and by a series 
of reckless escapades, half of them quite harmless, she had acquired 
all the privileges of a personality. She had more than once changed 
her husband; indeed, Debrett credits her with three marriages ; but as 
she had never changed her lover, the world had long ago ceased to talk 
scandal about her. She was now forty years of age, childless, and with 
that inordinate passion for pleasure which is the secret of remaining 
young. ' 

Suddenly she looked eagerly round the room, and said, in her 
clear contralto voice, ‘““Where is my cheiromantist ?” 

“Your what, Gladys?” exclaimed the Duchess, giving an involun- 
tary start. 

“My cheiromantist, Duchess; I can’t live without him at present.’’ 

“Dear Gladys! you are always so original,’ murmured the 
Duchess, trying to remember what a cheiromantist really was, and 
hoping it was not the same as a cheiropodist. 

‘““Hle comes to see my hand twice a week regularly,’’ continued 
Lady Windermere, “‘and is most interesting about it.”’ 

““Good heavens!’’ said the Duchess to herself, ‘“‘he is a sort of 
cheiropodist after all. How very dreadful. I hope he is a foreigner 
at any rate. It wouldn’t be quite so bad then.” 

“T must certainly introduce him to you.” 

“Introduce him!” cried the Duchess; ‘‘you don’t meant to say he 
is here?”’ and she began looking about for a small tortoise-shell fan 
and a very tattered lace shawl, so as to be ready to go at a moment’s 
notice. 

“Of course he is here; I would not dream of giving a party without 
him. He tells me I have a pure psychic hand, and that if my thumb 
had been the least little bit shorter, I should have been a confirmed 
pessimist, and gone into a convent.” 

“Oh, I see!’’ said the Duchess, feeling very much relieved; ‘‘he 
tells fortunes, I suppose ?”” 


it : : 
And misfortunes, too,” answered Lady Windermere, “any 
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amount of them. Next year, for instance, I am in great danger, both 
by land and sea, so I am going to live in a balloon, and draw up my 
dinner in a basket every evening. It is all written down on my 
little finger, or on the palm of my hand, I forget which.” 

“But surely that is tempting Providence, Gladys.” 

“My dear Duchess, surely Providence can resist temptation by 
this time. I think everyone should have their hands told once a 
month, so as to know what not to do. Of course, one does it all the 
same, but it is so pleasant to be warned. Now if someone doesn’t go 
and fetch Mr. Podgers at once, I shall have to go myself.” 

“Let me go, Lady Windermere,” said a tall handsome young man, 
who was standing by, listening to the conversation with an amused 
smile. 

“Thanks so much, Lord Arthur; but I am afraid you wouldn’t 
recognize him.” 

“If he is as wonderful as you say, Lady Windermere, I couldn’t well 
miss him. Tell me what he is like, and I’ll bring him to you at once.”’ 

“Well, he is not a bit like a cheiromantist. I mean he is not 
mysterious, or esoteric, or romantic-looking. He is a little, stout man, 
with a funny, bald head, and great gold-rimmed spectacles; some- 
thing between a family doctor and a country attorney. I’m really 
very sorry, but it is not my fault. People are so annoying. All my 
pianists look exactly like poets; and all my poets look exactly like 
pianists; and I remember last season asking a most dreadful conspir- 
ator to dinner, a man who had blown up ever so many people, and 
always wore a coat of mail, and carried a dagger up his shirt-sleeve; 
and do you know that when he came he looked just like a nice old 
clergyman, and cracked jokes all the evening? of course, he was very 
amusing, and all that, but I was awfully disappointed; and when 
I asked him about the coat of mail, he only laughed, and said it was 
far too cold to wear in England. Ah, here is Mr. Podgers! Now, Mr. 
Podgers, I want you to tell the Duchess of Paisley’s hand. Duchess, 
you must take your glove off. No, not the left hand, the other.” 

“Dear Gladys, I really don’t think it is quite right,”’ said the 
Duchess, feebly unbuttoning a rather soiled kid glove. 

“Nothing interesting ever is,” said Lady Windermere: ‘“‘on a fait 
le monde ainsi. But I must introduce you. Duchess, this is Mr. Podgers, 
my pet cheiromantist. Mr. Podgers, this is the Duchess of Paisley, 
and if you say that she has a larger mountain of the moon than I 
have, I will never believe in you again.” 

“I am sure, Gladys, there is nothing of the kind in my hand,” 
said the Duchess gravely. 
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“Your Grace is quite right,”’ said Mr. Podgers, glancing at the little 
fat hand with its short square fingers, ‘the mountain of the moon is 
not developed. The line of life, however, is excellent. Kindly bend 
the wrist. Thank you. Three distinct lines on the rascette! You 
will live to a great age, Duchess, and be extremely happy. 
Ambition—very moderate, line of intellect not exaggerated, line of 
heart i, 

“Now, do be indiscreet, Mr. Podgers,”’ cried Lady Windermere. 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,’ said Mr. Podgers, 
bowing, “‘if the Duchess ever had been, but I am sorry to say that 
I see great permanence of affection, combined with a strong sense of 
duty.” 

“Pray go on, Mr. Podgers,” said the Duchess, looking quite 
pleased. 

“Economy is not the least of your Grace’s virtues,” continued 
Mr. Podgers, and Lady Windermere went off into fits of laughter. 

“Economy is a very good thing,” remarked the Duchess com- 
placently; ‘“when I married Paisley he had eleven castles, and not a 
single house fit to live in.” 

“And now he has twelve houses, and not a single castle,’ 
Lady Windermere. 

“Well, my dear,”’ said the Duchess, “‘I like 2 

“Comfort,” said Mr. Podgers, ‘“‘and modern improvements, and 
hot water laid on in every bedroom. Your Grace is quite right. 
Comfort is the only thing our civilization can give us.” ee 

“You have told the Duchess’s character admirably, Mr. Podgers, 
and now you must tell Lady Flora’s’’: and in answer to a nod from 
the smiling hostess, a tall girl, with sandy Scotch hair, and high 
shoulder-blades, stepped awkwardly from behind the sofa, and held 
out a long, bony hand with spatulate fingers. 

“Ah, a pianist! I see,’’ said Mr. Podgers, ‘“‘an excellent pianist, but 
perhaps hardly a musician. Very reserved, very honest, and with a 
great love of animals.”’ 

“Quite true!” exclaimed the Duchess, turning to Lady Winder- 
mere, ‘‘absolutely true! Flora keeps two dozen collie dogs at Macloskie, 
and would turn our town house into a menagerie if her father would 
let her.” 

“Well, that is just what I do with my house every Thursday 
evening,” cried Lady Windermere, laughing, ‘‘only I like lions 
better than collie dogs.” 


“Your one mistake, Lady Windermere,”’ said Mr. Podgers, with a 
pompous bow. 


? 


> 


” cried 
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“If a woman can’t make her mistakes charming, she is only a 
female,”’ was the answer. ‘“‘But you must read some more hands for 
-us. Come, Sir Thomas, show Mr. Podgers yours’; and a genial- 
looking old gentleman, in a white waistcoat, came forward, and held 
out a thick rugged hand, with a very long third finger. 

“An adventurous nature, four long voyages in the past, and one 
to come. Been shipwrecked three times. No, only twice, but in danger 
of a shipwreck your next journey. A strong Conservative, very punc- 
tual, and with a passion for collecting curiosities. Had a severe illness 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. Was left a fortune when 
about thirty. Great aversion to cats and Radicals.”’ 

“Extraordinary !’’ exclaimed Sir Thomas: ‘‘You must really tell 
my wife’s hand, too.” 

“Your second wife’s,’’ said Mr. Podgers quietly still keeping Sir 
Thomas’s hand in his. ‘‘Your second wife’s. I shall be charmed’’; 
but Lady Marvel, a melancholy-looking woman, with brown hair and 
sentimental eyelashes, entirely declined to have her past or her 
future exposed; and nothing that Lady Windermere could do would 
induce Monsieur de Koloff, the Russian Ambassador, even to take his 
gloves off. In fact, many people seemed afraid to face the odd little 
man with his stereotyped smile, his gold spectacles, and his bright, 
beady eyes; and when he told poor Lady Fermor right out before 
every one, that she did not care a bit for music, but was extremely 
fond of musicians, it was generally felt that cheiromancy was a most 
dangerous science, and one that ought not to be encouraged, except 
in a téte-d-téte. 

Lord Arthur Savile, however, who did not know anything about 
Lady Fermor’s unfortunate story, and who had been watching Mr. 
Podgers with a great deal of interest, was filled with an immense 
curiosity to have his own hand read, and feeling somewhat shy about 
putting himself forward, crossed over the room to where Lady 
Windermere was sitting and, with a charming blush, asked her if 
she thought Mr. Podgers would mind. 

“Of course he won’t mind,” said Lady Windermere, ‘‘that is what 
he is here for. All my lions, Lord Arthur, are performing lions, and 
jump through hoops whenever I ask them. But I must warn you 
beforehand that I shall tell Sybil everything. She is coming to lunch 
with me tomorrow, to talk about bonnets, and if Mr. Podgers finds 
out that you have a bad temper, or a tendency to gout, or a wife 
living in Bayswater, I shall certainly let her know all about it.” 

Lord Arthur smiled, and shook his head. ‘I am not afraid,’’ he 
answered. ‘Sybil knows me as well as I know her.” 
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“Ah! I am a little sorry to hear you say that. The proper basis for 
marriage is a mutual misunderstanding. No, I am not at all cynical, 
I have merely got experience, which, however, is very much the 
same thing. Mr. Podgers, Lord Arthur Savile is dying to have his 
hand read. Don’t tell him that he is engaged to one of the most 
beautiful girls in London, because that appeared in the Morning 
Post a month ago.” 

“Dear Lady Windermere,” cried the Marchioness of Jedburgh, 
“do let Mr. Podgers stay here a little longer. He has just told me I 
should go on the stage, and I am so interested.” 

“If he has told you that, Lady Jedburgh, I shall certainly take him 
away. Come over at once, Mr. Podgers, and read Lord Arthur’s hand.” 

“Well,” said Lady Jedburgh, making a little mmoue as she rose from 
the sofa, “if I am not to be allowed to go on the stage, I must be 
allowed to be part of the audience at any rate.” 

“Of course; we are all going to be part of the audience,” said 
Lady Windermere; ‘“‘and now, Mr. Podgers, be sure and tell us some- 
thing nice. Lord Arthur is one of my special favourites.” 

But when Mr. Podgers saw Lord Arthur’s hand he grew curiously 
pale, and said nothing. A shudder seemed to pass through him, and 
his great bushy eyebrows twitched convulsively, in an odd, irritating 
way they had when he was puzzled. Then some huge beads of perspira- 
tion broke out on his yellow forehead, like a poisonous dew, and his 
fat fingers grew cold and clammy. 

Lord Arthur did not fail to notice these strange signs of agitation, 
and, for the first time in his life, he himself felt fear. His impulse 
was to rush from the room, but he restrained himself. It was better 
to know the worst, whatever it was, than to be left in this hideous 
uncertainty. 

“I am waiting, Mr. Podgers,” he said. 

“We are all waiting,” cried Lady Windermere, in her quick, 
impatient manner, but the cheiromantist made no reply. 

“T believe Arthur is going on the stage,” said Lady Jedburgh, 
“and that, after your scolding, Mr. Podgers is afraid to tell him so.” 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers dropped Lord Arthur’s right hand, and seized 
hold of his left, bending down so low to examine it that the gold 
rims of his spectacles seemed almost to touch the palm. For a moment 
his face became a white mask of horror, but he soon recovered his 
sang-froid, and looking up at Lady Windermere, said with a forced 
smile, “It is the hand of a charming young man.” 

“Of course it is!’’ answered Lady Windermere, “‘but will he be 
a charming husband? That is what I want to know.” 
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“All charming young men are,” said Mr. Podgers. 

“T don’t think a husband should be too fascinating,”” murmured 
Lady Jedburgh pensively, “‘it is so dangerous.”’ 

“My dear child, they never are too fascinating,” cried Lady 
Windermere. ‘But what I want are details. Details are the only 
things that interest. What is going to happen to Lord Arthur?” 

“Well, within the next few months Lord Arthur will go a 
voyage s \ 

“Oh yes, his honeymoon, of course!” 

“And lose a‘relative.”” 

“Not his sister, I hope ?”’ said Lady Jedburgh, in a piteous tone of 
voice. 

“Certainly not his sister,” answered Mr. Podgers, with a deprecating 
wave of the hand, ‘‘a distant relative merely.” 

“Well, I am dreadfully disappointed,’”’ said Lady Windermere. 
“‘T have absolutely nothing to tell Sybil tomorrow. No one cares about 
distant relatives nowadays. They went out of fashion years ago. 
However, I suppose she had better have a black silk by her; it always 
does for church, you know. And now let us go to supper. They are 
sure to have eaten everything up, but we may find some hot soup. 
Francois used to make excellent soup once, but he is so agitated 
about politics at present, that I never feel quite certain about him. 
I do wish General Boulanger would keep quiet. Duchess, I am sure 
you are tired 2” 

“Not at all, dear Gladys,” answered the Duchess, waddling towards 
the door. “I have enjoyed myself immensely, and the cheiropodist, 
I mean the cheiromantist, is most interesting. Flora, where can my 
tortoise-shell fan be? Oh, thank you, Sir Thomas, so much. And my 
lace shawl, Flora? Oh, thank you, Sir Thomas, very kind, I’m sure’”’; 
and the worthy creature finally managed to get downstairs without 
dropping her scent-bottle more than twice. 

All this time Lord Arthur Savile had remained standing by the 
fireplace, with the same feeling of dread over him, the same sickening 
sense of coming evil. He smiled sadly at his sister, as she swept past 
him on Lord Plymdale’s arm, looking lovely in her pink brocade and 
pearls, and he hardly heard Lady Windermere when she called to 
him to follow her. He thought of Sybil Merton, and the idea that 
anything could come between them made his eyes dim with tears. 

Looking at him, one would have said that Nemesis had stolen the 
shield of Pallas, and shown him the Gorgon’s head. He seemed turned 
to stone, and his face was like marble in its melancholy. He had 
lived the delicate and luxurious life of a young man of birth and 
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fortune, a life exquisite in its freedom from sordid care, its beautiful 
boyish insouciance; and now for the first time he had become con- 
scious of the terrible mystery of Destiny, of the awful meaning of 
Doom. 

How mad and monstrous it all seemed! Could it be that written on 
his hand, in characters that he could not read himself, but that 
another could decipher, was some fearful secret of sin, some blood-red 
sign of crime? Was there no escape possible ? Were we no better than 
chessmen, moved by an unseen power, vessels the potter fashions at 
his fancy, for honour or for shame? His reason revolted against it, 
and yet he felt that some tragedy was hanging over him, and that 
he had been suddenly called upon to bear an intolerable burden. 
Actors are so fortunate. They can choose whether they will appear in 
tragedy or in comedy, whether they will suffer or make merry, laugh 
or shed tears. But in real life it is different. Most men and women are 
forced to perform parts for which they have no qualifications. Our 
Guildensterns play Hamlet for us, and our Hamlets have to jest like 
Prince Hal. The world is a stage, but the play is badly cast. 

Suddenly Mr. Podgers entered the room. When he saw Lord Arthur 
he started, and his coarse, fat face became a sort of greenish-yellow 
colour. The two men’s eyes met, and for a moment there was silence. 

“The Duchess has left one of her gloves here, Lord Arthur, and 
has asked me to bring it to her,”’ said Mr. Podgers finally. ‘Ah, I see 
it on the sofa! Good evening.” 

“Mr. Podgers, I must insist on your giving me a straightforward 
answer to a question I am going to put to you.” 

“Another time, Lord Arthur, but the Duchess is anxious. I am 
afraid I must go.” 

“You shall not go. The Duchess is in no hurry.” 

“Ladies should not be kept waiting, Lord Arthur,” said Mr. Podgers, 
with his sickly smile. “The fair sex is apt to be impatient.” 

Lord Arthur’s finely-chiselled lips curled in petulant disdain. The 
poor Duchess seemed to him of very little importance at that moment. 
He walked across the room to where Mr. Podgers was standing, and 
held his hand out. 

“Tell me what you saw there,” he said. ‘Tell me the truth. I must 
know it. Iam not a child.” 

Mr. Podgers’s eyes blinked behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
he moved uneasily from one foot to the other, while his fingers played 
nervously with a flash watch-chain. 


“What makes you think that I saw anything in your hand, Lord 
Arthur, more than I told you 2” 
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“TI know you did, and I insist on your telling me what it was. I will 
pay you. I will give you a cheque for a hundred pounds.” 

The green eyes flashed for a moment, and then became dull again. 

“Guineas ?”’ said Mr. Podgers at last, in a low voice. 

“Certainly. I will send you a cheque tomorrow. What is your 
club?” 

“T have no club. That is to say, not just at present. My address 
is , but allow me to give you my card”; and producing a bit of 
gilt-edged pasteboard from his waistcoat pocket, Mr. Podgers handed it, 
with a low bow, to Lord Arthur, who read on it: 


Mr. SEPTIMUS R. PODGERS 


Professional Cheiromanitist 


103a Vest Moon Street 


‘“My hours are from ten to four,”” murmured Mr. Podgers mech- 
anically, ‘‘and I make a reduction for families.”’ 

“Be quick,” cried Lord Arthur, looking very pale, and holding his 
hand out. 

Mr. Podgers glanced nervously round, and drew the heavy portiére 
across the door. 

“Tt will take a little time, Lord Arthur, you had better sit down.” 

“Be quick, sir,” cried Lord Arthur again, stamping his foot angrily 
on the polished floor. 

Mr. Podgers smiled, drew from his breast-pocket a small magnifying 
glass, and wiped it carefully with his handkerchief. 

“T am quite ready,”’ he said. 


II 
TEN minutes later, with face blanched by terror, and eyes-wild with 
grief, Lord Arthur Savile rushed from Bentinck House, crushing his 
way through the crowd of fur-coated footmen that stood round the 
large striped awning, and seeming not to see or hear anything. The 
night was bitter cold, and the gas-lamps round the square flared and 
flickered in the keen wind; but his hands were hot with fever, and 
his forehead burned like fire. On and on he went, almost with the gait 
of a drunken man. A policeman looked curiously at him as he passed, 
and a beggar, who slouched from an archway to ask for alms, grew 
frightened, seeing misery greater than his own. Once he stopped under 
a lamp, and looked at his hands. He thought he could detect the stain 
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of blood already upon them, and a faint cry broke from his trembling 
lips. 

eee that is what the cheiromantist had seen there. Murder! 
The very night seemed to know it, and the desolate wind to howl it 
in his ear. The dark corners of the streets were full of it. It grinned at 
him from the roofs of the houses. 

First he came to the Park, whose sombre woodland seemed to fas- 
cinate him. He leaned wearily up against the railings, cooling his brow 
against the wet metal, and listening to the tremulous silence of the 
trees. ‘Murder! murder!” he kept repeating, as though iteration 
could dim the horror of the word. The sound of his own voice made 
him shudder, yet he almost hoped that Echo might hear him, and 
wake the slumbering city from its dreams. He felt a mad desire to stop 
the casual passer-by, and tell him everything. 

Then he wandered across Oxford Street into narrow, shameful 
alleys. Two women with painted faces mocked at him as he went by. 
From a dark courtyard came a sound of oaths and blows, followed by 
shrill screams, and, huddled upon a damp door-step, he saw the 
crooked-backed forms of poverty and eld. A strange pity came over 
him. Were these children of sin and misery predestined to their end, 
as he to his ? Were they, like him, merely the puppets of a monstrous 
show ? ve: 

And yet it was not the mystery, but the comedy of suffering that 
struck him; its absolute uselessness, its grotesque want of meaning. 
How incoherent everything seemed ! How lacking in all harmony! He 
was amazed at the discord between the shallow optimism of the day, 
and the real facts of existence. He was still very young. 

After a time he found himself in front of Marylebone Church. The 
silent roadway looked like a long riband of polished silver, flecked here 
and there by the dark arabesques of waving shadows. Far into the 
distance curved the line of flickering gas-lamps, and outside a little 
walled-in house stood a solitary hansom, the driver asleep inside. He 
walked hastily in the direction of Portland Place, now and then looking 
round, as though he feared that he was being followed. At the corner 
of Rich Street stood two men, reading a small bill upon a hoarding. 
An odd feeling of curiosity stirred him, and he crossed over. As he 
came near, the word ‘Murder,’ printed in black letters, met his eye. 
He started, and a deep flush came into his cheek. It was an advertise- 
ment offering a reward for any information leading to the arrest of a 
man of medium height, between thirty and forty years of age, wearing 
a billycock hat, a black coat, and check trousers, and with a scar upon 
his right cheek. He read it over and over again, and wondered if the 
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wretched man would be caught, and how he had been scarred. Per- 
haps, some day, his own name might be placarded on the walls of 
London. Some day, perhaps, a price would be set on his head also. 

The thought made him sick with horror. He turned on his heel, and 
hurried on into the night. 

Where he went he hardly knew. He had a dim memory of wander- 
ing through a labyrinth of sordid houses, and it was bright dawn when 
he found himself at last in Piccadilly Circus. As he strolled home to- 
wards Belgrave Square, he met the great wagons on their way to 
Covent Garden. The white-smocked carters, with their pleasant sun- 
burnt faces and coarse curly hair, strode sturdily on, cracking their 
whips, and calling out now and then to each other; on the back of a 
huge grey horse, the leader of a jangling team, sat a chubby boy, with 
a bunch of primroses in his battered hat, keeping tight hold of the 
mane with his little hands, and laughing; and the great piles of vege- 
tables looked like masses of jade against the morning sky, like masses 
of green jade against the pink petals of some marvellous rose. Lord 
Arthur felt curiously affected, he could not tell why. There was some- 
thing m the dawn’s delicate loveliness that seemed to him inexpres- 
sibly pathetic, and he thought of all the days that break in beauty, and 
that set in storm. These rustics, too, with their rough, good-humoured 
voices, and their nonchalant ways, what a strange London they saw! 
A London free from the sin of night and the smoke of day, a pallid, 
ghost-like city, a desolate town of tombs! He wondered what they 
thought of it, and whether they knew anything of its splendour and 
its shame, of its fierce, fiery-coloured joys, and its horrible hunger, of 
all it makes and mars from morn to eve. Probably it was to them 
merely a mart where they brought their fruit to sell, and where they 
tarried for a few hours at most, leaving the streets still silent, the 
houses still asleep. It gave him pleasure to watch them as they went 
by. Rude as they were, with their heavy, hob-nailed shoes, and their 
awkward gait, they brought a little of Arcady with them. He felt that 
they had lived with Nature, and that she had taught them peace. He 
envied them all that they did not know. 

By the time he had reached Belgrave Square the sky was a faint 
blue, and the birds were beginning to twitter in the gardens. 


III 
WHEN Lord Arthur woke it was twelve o’clock, and the midday sun 
was streaming through the ivory-silk curtains of his room. He got up 
and looked out of the window. A dim haze of heat was hanging over 
the great city, and the roofs of the houses were like dull silver. In the 
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flickering green of the square below some children were flitting about 
like white butterflies, and the pavement was crowded with people on 
their way to the Park. Never had life seemed lovelier to him, never 
had the things of evil seemed more remote. 

Then his valet brought him a cup of chocolate on a tray. After he 
had drunk it, he drew aside a heavy portiére of peach-coloured plush, 
and passed into the bathroom. The light stole softly from above, 
through thin slabs of transparent onyx, and the water in the marble 
tank glimmered like a moonstone. He plunged hastily in, till the cool 
ripples touched throat and hair, and then dipped his head right under, 
as though he would have wiped away the stain of some shameful 
memory. When he stepped out he felt almost at peace. The exquisite 
physical conditions of the moment had dominated him, as indeed often 
happens in the case of very finely-wrought natures, for the senses, like 
fire, can purify as well as destroy. 

After breakfast, he flung himself down on a divan and lit a cigarette. 
On the mantelshelf, framed in dainty old brocade, stood a large 
photograph of Sybil Merton, as he had seen her first at Lady Noel’s 
ball. The small, exquisitely-shaped head drooped slightly to one side, 
as though the thin, reed-like throat could hardly bear the burden of 
so much beauty; the lips were slightly parted, and seemed made for 
sweet music; and all the tender purity of girlhood looked out in won- 
der from the dreaming eyes. With her soft, clinging dress of crépe-de- 
chine, and her large leaf-shaped fan, she looked like one of those 
delicate little figures men find in the olive-woods near Tanagra; 
and there was a touch of Greek grace in her pose and attitude. Yet 
she was not petite. She was simply perfectly proportioned—a rare 
thing in an age when so many women are either over life-size or 
insignificant. 

Now as Lord Arthur looked at her, he was filled with the terrible 
pity that is born of love. He felt that to marry her, with the doom of 
murder hanging over his head, would be a betrayal like that of Judas, 
a sin worse than any the Borgia had ever dreamed of. What happiness 
could there be for them, when at any moment he might be called 
upon to carry out the awful prophecy written in his hand? What man- 
ner of life would be theirs while Fate still held this fearful fortune in 
the scales? The marriage must be postponed, at all costs. Of this he 
was quite resolved. Ardently though he loved the girl, and the mere 
touch of her fingers, when they sat together, made each nerve of his 
body thrill with exquisite joy, he recognized none the less clearly 
where his duty lay, and was fully conscious of the fact that he had no 
right to marry until he had committed the murder. This done, he 
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could stand before the altar with Sybil Merton, and give his life into 
her hands without terror of wrongdoing. This done, he could take her 
to his arms, knowing that she would never have to blush for him, 
never have to hang her head in shame. But done it must be first; and 
the sooner the better for both. 

Many men in his position would have preferred the primrose path 
of dalliance to the steep heights of duty; but Lord Arthur was too 
conscientious to set pleasure above principle. There was more than 
mere passion in his love; and Sybil was to him a symbol of all that is 
good and noble. For a moment he had a natural repugnance against 
what he was asked to do, but it soon passed away. His heart told him 
that it was not a sin, but a sacrifice; his reason reminded him that 
there was no other course open. He had to choose between living for 
himself and living for others, and terrible though the task laid upon 
him undoubtedly was, yet he knew that he must not suffer selfishness 
to triumph over love. Sooner or later we are all called upon to decide 
on the same issue—of us all the same question is asked. To Lord 
Arthur it came early in life—before his nature had been spoiled by the 
calculating cynicism of middle-age, or his heart corroded by the shal- 
low, fashionable egotism of our day, and he felt no hesitation about 
doing his duty. Fortunately also, for him, he was no mere dreamer, or 
idle dilettante. Had he been so, he would have hesitated, like Hamlet, 
and let irresolution mar his purpose. But he was essentially practical. 
Life to him meant action, rather than thought. He had that rarest of 
all things, common sense. 

The wild, turbid feelings of the previous night had by this time 
completely passed away, and it was almost with a sense of shame that 
he looked back upon his mad wanderings from street to street, his 
fierce emotional agony. The very sincerity of his sufferimgs made 
them seem unreal to him now. He wondered how he could have been 
so foolish as to rant and rave about the inevitable. The only question 
that seemed to trouble him was, whom to make away with; for he was 
not blind to the fact that murder, like the religions of the Pagan 
world, requires a victim as well as a priest. Not being a genius, he had 
no enemies, and indeed he felt that this was not the time for the 
gratification of any personal pique or dislike, the mission in which he 
was engaged being one of great and grave solemnity. He accordingly 
made out a list of his friends and relatives on a sheet of notepaper, 
and after careful consideration, decided in favour of Lady Clementina 
Beauchamp, a dear old lady who lived in Curzon Street, and was his 
own second cousin by his mother’s side. He had always been very fond 
of Lady Clem, as every one called her, and as he was very wealthy 
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himself, having come into all Lord Rugby’s property when he came 
of age, there was no possibility of his deriving any vulgar monetary 
advantage by her death. In fact, the more he thought over the matter, 
the more she seemed to him to be just the right person, and, feeling 
that any delay would be unfair to Sybil, he determined to make his 
arrangements at once. 

The first thing to be done was, of course, to settle with the cheiro- 
mantist; so he sat down at a small Sheraton writing-table that stood 
near the window, drew a cheque for £105, payable to the order of Mr. 
Septimus Podgers, and, enclosing it in an envelope, told his valet to 
take it to West Moon Street. He then telephoned to the stables for his 
hansom, and dressed to go out. As he was leaving the room he looked 
back at Sybil Merton’s photograph, and swore that, come what may, 
he would never let her know what he was doing for her sake, but would 
keep the secret of his self-sacrifice hidden always in his heart. 

On his way to the Buckingham, he stopped at a florist’s, and sent 
Sybil a beautiful basket of narcissus, with lovely white petals and 
staring pheasants’ eyes, and on arriving at the club went straight to 
the library, rang the bell, and ordered the waiter to bring him a 
lemon-and-soda, and a book on toxicology. He had fully decided that 
poison was the best means to adopt in this troublesome business. Any- 
thing like personal violence was extremely distasteful to him, and be- 
sides, he was very anxious not to murder Lady Clementina in any way 
that might attract public attention, as he hated the idea of being 
hhonized at Lady Windermere’s, or seeing his name figuring in the 
paragraphs of vulgar society-newspapers. He had also to think of 
Sybil’s father and mother, who were rather old-fashioned people, and 
might possibly object to the marriage if there was anything like a 
scandal, though he felt certain that if he told them the whole facts of 
the case they would be the very first to appreciate the motives that had 
actuated him. He had every reason, then, to decide in favour of poison. 
It was safe, sure, and quiet, and did away with any necessity for pain- 
ful scenes, to which, like most Englishmen, he had a rooted objection. 

Of the science of poisons, however, he knew absolutely nothing, and 
as the waiter seemed quite unable to find anything in the library but 
Ruff’s Guide and Bailey’s Magazine he examined the book-shelves 
himself, and finally came across a handsomely-bound edition of the 
Pharmacopeia, and a copy of Erskine’s Toxicology, edited by Sir 
Matthew Reid, the President of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
one of the oldest members of the Buckingham, having been elected in 
mistake for somebody else; a contretemps that so enraged the Com- 
mittee, that when the real man came up they black-balled him unani- 
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mously. Lord Arthur was a good deal puzzled at the technical terms 
used in both books, and had begun to regret that he had not paid more 
attention to his classics at Oxford, when in the second volume of 
Erskine, he found a very interesting and complete account of the pro- 
perties of aconitine, written in fairly clear English. It seemed to him 
to be exactly the poison he wanted. It was swift—indeed, almost im- 
mediate, in its effect—perfectly painless, and when taken in the form 
of a gelatine capsule, the mode recommended by Sir Matthew, not by 
any means unpalatable. He accordingly made a note, upon his shirt- 
cuff, of the amount necessary for a fatal dose, put the books back in 
their places, and strolled up St. James’s Street, to Pestle and Humbey’s, 
the great chemists. Mr. Pestle, who always attended personally on the 
aristocracy, was a good deal surprised at the order, and in a very defer- 
ential manner murmured something about a medical certificate being 
necessary. However, as soon as Lord Arthur explained to him that it 
was for a large Norwegian mastiff that he was obliged to get rid of, as 
it showed signs of incipient rabies, and had already bitten the coach- 
man twice in the calf of the leg, he expressed himself as being per- 
fectly satisfied, complimented Lord Arthur on his wonderful know- 
ledge of toxicology, and had the prescription made up immediately. 

Lord Arthur put the capsule into a pretty little silver bonbonniére 
that he saw in a shop window in Bond Street, threw away Pestle and 
Humbey’s ugly pill-box, and drove off at once to Lady Clementina’s. 

“Well, monsieur le mauvais sujet,” cried the old lady, as he entered 
the room, “‘why haven’t you been to see me all this time?” 

“My dear Lady Clem, I never have a moment to myself,” said Lord 
Arthur, smiling. 

“IT suppose you mean that you go about all day long with Miss Sybil 
Merton, buying chiffons and talking nonsense? I cannot understand 
why people make such a fuss about being married. In my day we 
never dreamed of billing and cooing in public, or in private for that 
matter.” 

“T assure you I have not seen Sybil for twenty-four hours, Lady 
Clem. As far as I can make out, she belongs entirely to her milliners.” 

“Of course; that is the only reason you come to see an ugly old 
woman like myself. I wonder you men don’t take warning. On a fait 
des folies pour moi, and here I am, a poor rheumatic creature, with a 
false front and a bad temper. Why, if it were not for dear Lady Jansen, 
who sends me all the worst French novels she can find, I don’t think 
I could get through the day. Doctors are no use at all, except to get 
fees out of one. They can’t even cure my heartburn.” 

“TI have brought you a cure for that, Lady Clem,” said Lord Arthur 
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gravely. “It is a wonderful thing, invented by an American.” 

“T don’t think I like American inventions, Arthur. I am quite sure 
I don’t. I read some American novels lately, and they were quite 
nonsensical.”’ 

“Oh, but there is no nonsense at all about this, Lady Clem! I assure 
you it is a perfect cure. You must promise to try it”; and Lord Arthur 
brought the little box out of his pocket, and handed it to her. 

‘Well, the box is charming, Arthur. Is it really a present? That is 
very sweet of you. And is this the wonderful medicine? It looks like a 
bonbon. I'll take it at once.” 

“Good heavens! Lady Clem,” cried Lord Arthur, catching hold of 
her hand, “‘you mustn’t do anything of the kind. It is a homceopathic 
medicine, and if you take it without having heartburn, it might do 
you no end of harm. Wait till you have an attack, and take it then. 
You will be astonished at the result.” 

“T should like to take it now,”’ said Lady Clementina, holding up to 
the light the little transparent capsule, with its floating bubble of 
liquid aconitine. “‘I am sure it is delicious. The fact is that, though I 
hate doctors, I love medicines. However, I’ll keep it till my next 
attack.” 

‘“‘And when will that be?” asked Lord Arthur eagerly. ‘‘Will it be 
soon 2” 

“T hope not for a week. I had a very bad time yesterday morning 
with it. But one never knows.” 

‘You are sure to have one before the end of the month then, Lady 
Clem ?” 

“T am afraid so. But how sympathetic you are today, Arthur! 
Really, Sybil has done you a great deal of good. And now you must run 
away, for I am dining with some very dull people, who won’t talk 
scandal, and I know that if I don’t get my sleep now IJ shall never be 
able to keep awake during dinner. Goodbye, Arthur, give my love to 
Sybil, and thank you so much for the American medicine.”’ 

“You won’t forget to take it, Lady Clem, will you?” said Lord 
Arthur, rising from his seat. 

“Of course I won’t, you silly boy. I think it is most kind of you to 
think of me, and I shall write and tell you if I want any more.” 

Lord Arthur left the house in high spirits, and with a feeling of 
immense relief," , 

That night he had an interview with Sybil Merton. He told her how 
he had been suddenly placed in a position of terrible difficulty, from 
which neither honour nor duty would allow him to recede. He told 
her that the marriage must be put off for the present, as until he had 
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got rid of his fearful entanglements, he was not a free man. He im- 
plored her to trust him, and not to have any doubts about the future. 
Everything would come right, but patience was necessary. 

The scene took place in the conservatory of Mr. Merton’s house, in 
Park Lane, where Lord Arthur had dined as usual. Sybil had never 
seemed more happy, and for a moment Lord Arthur had been tempted 
to play the coward’s part, to write to Lady Clementina for the pill, 
and to let the marriage go on as if there was no such person as Mr. 
Podgers in the world. His better nature, however, soon asserted itself, 
and even when Sybil flung herself weeping into his arms, he did not 
falter. The beauty that stirred his senses had touched his conscience 
also. He felt that to wreck so fair a life for the sake of a few months’ 
pleasure would be a wrong thing to do. 

He stayed with Sybil till nearly midnight, comforting her and being 
comforted in turn, and early the next morning he left for Venice, after 
writing a manly, firm letter to Mr. Merton about the necessary post- 
ponement of the marriage. 


IV 

IN VENICE he met his brother, Lord Surbiton, who happened to 
have come over from Corfu in his yacht. The two young men spent 
a delightful fortnight together. In the morning they rode on the Lido, 
or glided up and down the green canal in their long black gondola; 
in the afternoon they usually entertained visitors on the yacht; and 
in the evening they dined at Florian’s, and smoked innumerable 
cigarettes on the Piazza. Yet somehow Lord Arthur was not happy. 
Every day he studied the obituary column in The Times, expecting to 
see a notice of Lady Clementina’s death, but every day he was dis- 
appointed. He began to be afraid that some accident had happened to 
her, and often regretted that he had prevented her taking the aconi- 
tine when she had been so anxious to try its effect. Sybil’s letters, too, 
though full of love, and trust, and tenderness, were often very sad in 
their tone, and sometimes he used to think that he was parted from 
her for ever. 

After a fortnight Lord Surbiton got bored with Venice, and deter- 
mined to run down the coast to Ravenna, as he heard that there was 
some capital cock-shooting in the Pinetum. Lord Arthur at first re- 
fused absolutely to come, but Surbiton, of whom he was extremely 
fond, finally persuaded him that if he stayed at Danielli’s by himself 
he would be moped to death, and on the morning of the 15th they 
started, with a strong nor’east wind blowing, and a rather choppy sea. 
The sport was excellent, and the free, open-air life brought the colour 
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back to Lord Arthur’s cheek, but about the 22nd he became anxious 
about Lady Clementina, and, in spite of Surbiton’s remonstrances, 
came back to Venice by train. 

As he stepped out of his gondola on to the hotel steps, the proprietor 
came forward to meet him with a sheaf of telegrams. Lord Arthur 
snatched them out of his hand, and tore them open. Everything had 
been successful. Lady Clementina had died quite suddenly on the 
night of the 17th! 

His first thought was for Sybil, and he sent her off a telegram an- 
nouncing his immediate return to London. He then ordered his valet 
to pack his things for the night mail, sent his gondoliers about five 
times their proper fare, and ran up to his sitting-room with a light 
step and a buoyant heart. There he found three letters waiting for 
him. One was from Sybil herself, full of sympathy and condolence. The 
others were from his mother, and from Lady Clementina’s solicitor. 
It seemed that the old lady had dined with the Duchess that very 
night, had delighted everyone by her wit and esprit, but had gone 
home somewhat early, complaining of heartburn. In the morning she 
was found dead in her bed, having apparently suffered no pain. Sir 
Matthew Reid had been sent for at once, but, of course, there was 
nothing to be done, and she was to be buried on the 22nd at Beau- 
champ Chalcote. A few days before she died she had made her will, 
and left Lord Arthur her little house in Curzon Street, and all her 
furniture, personal effects, and pictures, with the exception of her 
collection of miniatures, which was to go to her sister, Lady Margaret 
Rufford, and her amethyst necklace, which Sybil Merton was to have. , 
The property was not of much value; but Mr. Mansfield, the solicitor, 
was extremely anxious for Lord Arthur to return at once, if possible, 
as there were a great many bills to be paid, and Lady Clementina had 
never kept any regular accounts. 

Lord Arthur was very much touched by Lady Clementina’s kind 
remembrance of him, and felt that Mr. Podgers had a great deal to 
answer for. His love of Sybil, however, dominated every other emo- 
tion, and the consciousness that he had done his duty gave him peace 
and comfort. When he arrived at Charing Cross, he felt perfectly 
happy. 

The Mertons received him very kindly. Sybil made him promise 
that he would never again allow anything to come between them, and 
the marriage was fixed for the 7th June. Life seemed to him once more 
bright and beautiful, and all his old gladness came back to him again. 
One day, however, as he was going over the house in Curzon Street, 
m company with Lady Clementina’s solicitor and Sybil herself, burn- 
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ing packages of faded letters, and turning out drawers of odd rubbish, 
the young girl suddenly gave a cry of delight. 

“What have you found, Sybil ?”’ said Lord Arthur, looking up from 
his work, and smiling. 

“This lovely little silver bonbonniére, Arthur. Isn’t it quaint and 
Dutch? Do give it to me! I know amethysts won’t become me till I 
am over eighty.” 

It was the box that had held the aconitine. 

Lord Arthur started, and a faint blush came into his cheek. He had 
almost entirely forgotten what he had done, and it seemed to him a 
curious coincidence that Sybil, for whose sake he had gone through all 
that terrible anxiety, should have been the first to remind him of it. 

“Of course you can have it, Sybil. I gave it to poor Lady Clem 
myself.” 

“Oh! thank you, Arthur; and may I have the onbon too? I had no 
notion that Lady Clementina liked sweets. I thought she was far too 
intellectual.” 

Lord Arthur grew deadly pale, and a horrible idea crossed his mind. 

“Bonbon, Sybil? What do you mean?”’ he said in a slow, hoarse 
voice. 

‘““There is one in it, that is all. It looks quite old and dusty, and I 
have not the slightest intention of eating it. What is the matter, 
Arthur ? How white you look!” 

Lord Arthur rushed across the room, and seized the box. Inside it 
was the amber-coloured capsule, with its._poison-bubble. Lady Clemen- 
tina had died a natural death after all! 

The shock of the discovery was almost too much for him. He flung 
the capsule into the fire, and sank on the sofa with a cry of despair. 


Vv 

Mr. MERTON was a good deal distressed at the second postponement 
of the marriage, and Lady Julia, who had already ordered her dress 
for the wedding, did all in her power to make Sybil break off the 
match. Dearly, however, as Sybil loved her mother, she had given her 
whole life into Lord Arthur’s hands, and nothing that Lady Julia 
could say could make her waver in her faith. As for Lord Arthur him- 
self, it took him days to get over his terrible disappointment, and for 
a time his nerves were completely unstrung. His excellent common 
sense, however, soon asserted itself, and his sound, practical mind did 
not leave him long in doubt about what to do. Poison having proved 
a complete failure, dynamite, or some other form of explosive, was 
obviously the proper thing to try. 
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He accordingly looked again over the list of his friends and relatives, 
and, after careful consideration, determined to blow up his uncle, the 
Dean of Chichester. The Dean, who was a man of great culture and 
learning, was extremely fond of clocks, and had a wonderful collection 
of time-pieces, ranging from the fifteenth century to the present day, 
and it seemed to Lord Arthur that this hobby of the good Dean’s 
offered him an excellent opportunity for carrying out his scheme. 
Where to procure an explosive machine was, of course, quite another 
matter. The London Directory gave him no information on the point, 
and he felt that there was very little use in going to Scotland Yard 
about it, as they never seemed to know anything about the move- 
ments of the dynamite faction till after an explosion had taken place, 
and not much even then. 

Suddenly he thought of his friend Rouvaloff, a young Russian of 
very revolutionary tendencies, whom he had met at Lady Winder- 
mere’s in the winter. Count Rouvaloff was supposed to be writing a 
life of Peter the Great, and to have come over to England for the 
purpose of studying the documents relating to that Tsar’s residence in 
this country as a ship carpenter; but it was generally suspected that he 
was a Nihilist agent, and there was no doubt that the Russian Embassy 
did not look with any favour upon his presence in London. Lord 
Arthur felt that he was just the man for his purpose, and drove down 
one morning to his lodgings in Bloomsbury, to ask his advice and 
assistance. 

“So you are taking up politics seriously?” said Count Rouvaloff, 
when Lord Arthur had told him the object of his mission; but Lord 
Arthur, who hated swagger of any kind, felt bound to admit to him 
that he had not the slightest interest in social questions, and simply 
wanted the explosive machine for a purely family matter, in which 
no one was concerned but himself. 

Count Rouvaloff looked at him for some moments in amazement, 
and then seeing that he was quite serious, wrote an address on a piece 
of paper, initialled it, and handed it to him across the table. 

“Scotland Yard would give a good deal to know this address, my 
dear fellow.” 

“They shan’t have it,” cried Lord Arthur, laughing; and after 
shaking the young Russian warmly by the hand he ran downstairs, 
examined the paper, and told the coachman to drive to Soho Square. 

There he dismissed him, and strolled down Greek Street, till he 
came to a place called Bayle’s Court. He passed under the archway, 
and found himself in a curious cul-de-sac, that was apparently occu- 
pied by a French Laundry, as a perfect network of clothes-lines was 
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stretched across from house to house, and there was a flutter of white 
linen in the morning air. He walked right to the end, and knocked at 
a little green house. After some delay, during which every window 
became a blurred mass of peering faces, the door was opened by a 
rather rough-looking foreigner, who asked him in very bad English 
what his business was. Lord Arthur handed him the paper Count 
Rouvaloff had given him. When the man saw it he bowed, and invited 
Lord Arthur into a very shabby front parlour on the ground floor, and 
in a few moments Herr Winckelkopf, as he was called in England, 
bustled into the room, with a very wine-stained napkin round his 
neck, and a fork in his left hand. 

“Count Rouvaloff has given me an introduction to you,” said Lord 
Arthur, bowing, “and I am anxious to have a short interview with you 
on a matter of business. My name is Smith, Mr. Robert Smith, and I 
want you to supply me with an explosive clock.” 

‘Charmed to meet you, Lord Arthur,” said the genial little German, 
laughing. ‘‘Don’t look so alarmed, it is my duty to know everybody, 
and I remember seeing you one evening at Lady Windermere’s. I 
hope her ladyship is quite well. Do you mind sitting with me while I 
finish my breakfast? There is an excellent pdi¢, and my friends are 
kind enough to say that my Rhine wine is better than any they get 
at the German Embassy,” and before Lord Arthur had got over his 
surprise at being recognized, he found himself seated in the back-room, 
sipping the most delicious Marcobriinner out of a pale yellow hock- 
glass marked with the Imperial monogram, and chatting in the 
friendliest manner possible to the famous conspirator. 

“Explosive clocks,’ said Herr Winckelkopf, “‘are not very good 
things for foreign exportation, as, even if they succeed in passing the 
Custom House, the train service is so irregular, that they usually go 
off before they have reached their proper destination. If, however, you 
want one for home use, I can supply you with an excellent article, 
and guarantee that you will be satisfied with the result. May I ask 
for whom it is intended? If it is for the police, or for anyone con- 
nected with Scotland Yard, I am afraid I cannot do anything for you. 
The English detectives are really our best friends, and I have always 
_ found that by relying on their stupidity, we can do exactly what we 
like. I could not spare one of them.” 

“T assure you,” said Lord Arthur, “‘that it has nothing to do with 
the police at all. In fact, the clock is intended for the Dean of Chiches- 
ter.”’ 

“Dear me! I had no idea that you felt so strongly about religion, 
Lord Arthur. Few young men do nowadays.’’ 
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“T am afraid you overrate me, Herr Winckelkopf,”’ said Lord 
Arthur, blushing. “The fact is, I really know nothing about theology.” 

“Tt is a purely private matter then ?” 

“Purely private.” 

Herr Winckelkopf shrugged his shoulders, and left the room, re- 
turning in a few minutes with a round cake of dynamite about the 
size of a penny, and a pretty little French clock, surmounted by an 
ormolu figure of Liberty trampling on the hydra of Despotism. 

Lord Arthur’s face brightened up when he saw it. ‘“That is just 
what I want,” he cried, ‘“‘and now tell me how it goes off.” 

“Ah! there is my secret,’’ answered Herr Winckelkopf, contem- 
plating his invention with a justifiable look of pride; “let me know 
when you wish it to explode, and I will set the machine to the mo- 
ment.” 

“Well, today is Tuesday, and if you could send it off at once—— 

“That is impossible; I have a great deal of important work on hand 
for some friends of mine in Moscow. Still, I might send it off to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, it will be quite time enough!” said Lord Arthur politely, “af 
it is delivered tomorrow night or Thursday morning. For the moment 
of the explosion, say Friday at noon exactly. The Dean is always at 
home at that hour.” 

“Friday, at noon,”’ repeated Herr Winckelkopf, and he made a note 
to that effect in a large ledger that was lying on a bureau near the 
fireplace. 

“And now,” said Lord Arthur, rising from his seat, “‘pray let me 
know how much I am in your debt.” 

“Tt is such a small matter, Lord Arthur, that I do not care to make 
any charge. The dynamite comes to seven and sixpence, the clock will 
be three pounds ten, and the carriage about five shillings. I am only 
too pleased to oblige any friend of Count Rouvaloff’s.”’ 

“But your trouble, Herr Winckelkopf?” 

“Oh, that is nothing! It is a pleasure to me. I do not work for 
money; I live entirely for my art.” 

Lord Arthur laid down £4 2s. 6d. on the table, thanked the little 
German for his kindness, and, having succeeded in declining an invi- 
tation to meet some Anarchists at a meat-tea on the following Satur- 
day, left the house and went off to the Park. 

For the next two days he was im a state of the greatest excitement, 
and on Friday at twelve o’clock he drove down to the Buckingham to 
wait for news. All the afternoon the stolid hall-porter kept posting up 
telegrams from various parts of the country giving the results of 
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horse-races, the verdicts in divorce suits, the state of the weather, and 
the like, while the tape ticked out wearisome details about an all- 
night sitting in the House of Commons, and a small panic on the Stock 
Exchange. At four o’clock the evening papers came in, and Lord 
Arthur disappeared into the library with the Pall Mall, the St. 
James’s, the Globe, and the Echo, to the immense indignation of 
Colonel Goodchild, who wanted to read the reports of a speech he had 
delivered that morning at the Mansion House, on the subject of South 
African Missions, and the advisability of having black Bishops in every 
province, and for some reason or other had a strong prejudice against 
the Hvening News. None of the papers, however, contained even the 
slightest allusion to Chichester, and Lord Arthur felt that the at- 
tempt must have failed. It was a terrible blow to him, and for a time 
he was quite unnerved. Herr Winckelkopf, whom he went to see the 
next day, was full of elaborate apologies, and offered to supply him 
with another clock free of charge, or with a case of nitro-glycerine 
bombs at cost price. But he had lost all faith in explosives, and Herr 
Winckelkopf himself acknowledged that everything is so adulterated 
nowadays, that even dynamite can hardly be got in a pure condition. 
The little German, however, while admitting that something must 
have gone wrong with the machinery, was not without hope that the 
clock might still go off, and instanced the case of a barometer that he 
had once sent to the military Governor at Odessa, which, though timed 
to explode in ten days, had not done so for something like three 
months. It was quite true that when it did go off, it merely succeeded 
in blowing a housemaid to atoms, the Governor having gone out of 
town six weeks before, but at least it showed that dynamite, as a des- 
tructive force, was, when under the control of machinery, a powerful, 
though somewhat unpunctual agent. Lord Arthur was a little con- 
soled by this reflection, but even here he was destined to disappoint- 
ment, for two days afterwards, as he was going upstairs, the Duchess 
called him into her boudoir, and showed him a letter she had just 
received from the Deanery. 

“Jane writes charming letters,” said the Duchess; “‘you must really 
readther last. It is quite as good as the novels Mudie sends us.”’ 

Lord Arthur seized the letter from her hand. It ran as follows: 


THe DEANERY, CHICHESTER, 
27th May, 


My DEAREST AUNT, 
Thank you so much for the flannel for the Dorcas Society, and also 


for the gingham. I quite agree with you that it is nonsense their 
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wanting to wear pretty things, but everybody is so Radical and ir- 
religious nowadays, thatitis difficult to make them see that they should 
not try and dress like the upper classes. I am sure I don’t know what 
we are coming to. As papa has often said in his sermons, we live in an 
age of unbelief. 

We have had great fun over a clock that an unknown admirer sent 
papa last Thursday. It arrived in a wooden box from London, carriage 
paid; and papa feels it must have been sent by someone who had 
read his remarkable sermon, ‘“‘Is Licence Liberty ?”’ for on the top of 
the clock was a figure of a woman, with what papa said was the cap 
of Liberty on her head. I don’t think it very becoming myself, but 
papa said it was historical, so I suppose it is all right. Parker unpacked 
it, and papa put it on the mantelpiece in the library, and we were all 
sitting there on Friday morning, when just as the clock struck twelve, 
we heard a whirring noise, a little puff of smoke came from the pedes- 
tal of the figure, and the goddess of Liberty fell off, and broke her 
nose on the fender! Maria was quite alarmed, but it looked so ridicu- 
lous, that James and I went off into fits of laughter, and even papa was 
amused. VWWhen we examined it, we found it was a sort of alarm clock, 
and that, if you set it to a particular hour, and put some gunpowder 
and a cap under a little hammer, it went off whenever you wanted. 
Papa said it must not remain in the library, as it made a noise, so 
Reggie carried it away to the schoolroom, and does nothing but have 
small explosions all day long. Do you think Arthur would like one for 
a wedding present? I suppose they are quite fashionable in London. 
Papa says they should do a great deal of good, as they show that 
Liberty can’t last, but must fall down. Papa says Liberty was invented - 
at the time of the French Revolution. How awful it seems! 

I have now to go to the Dorcas, where I will read your most in- 
structive letter. How true, dear aunt, your idea is, that in their rank 
of life they should wear what is unbecoming. I must say it is absurd, 
their anxiety about dress, when there are so many more important 
things in this world, and in the next. I am so glad your flowered poplin 
turned out so well, and that your lace was not torn. I am wearing my 
yellow satin, that you so kindly gave me, at the Bishop’s on Wednes- 
day, and think it will look all right. Would you have bows or not? 
Jennings says that everyone wears bows now, and that the underskirt 
should be frilled. Reggie has just had another explosion, and papa has 
ordered the clock to be sent to the stables. I don’t think papa likes it so 
much as he did at first, though he is very flattered at being sent such 


a pretty and ingenious toy. It shows that people read his sermons, and 
profit by them. 
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Papa sends his love, in which James, and Reggie, and Maria all 
unite, and, hoping that Uncle Cecil’s gout is better, believe me, dear 
aunt, ever your affectionate niece. 

JANE PERCY. 

PS.—Do tell me about the bows. Jennings insists they are the 
fashion. 


Lord Arthur looked so serious and unhappy over the letter, that the 
Duchess went into fits of laughter. 

“My dear Arthur,” she cried, ‘‘I shall never show you a young lady’s 
letter again! But what shall I say about the clock? I think it is a 
capital invention, and I should like to have one myself.” 

“T don’t think much of them,” said Lord Arthur, with a sad smile, 
and, after kissing his mother, he left the room. 

When he got upstairs, he flung himself on a sofa, and his eyes filled 
with tears. He had done his best to commit this murder, but on both 
occasions he had failed, and through no fault of his own. He had tried 
to do his duty, but it seemed as if Destiny herself had turned traitor. 
He was oppressed with the sense of the barrenness of good intentions, 
of the futility of trying to be fine. Perhaps it would be better to break 
off the marriage altogether. Sybil would suffer, it is true, but suffering 
could not really mar a nature so noble as hers. As for himself, what did 
it matter? There is always some war in which a man can die, some 
_ cause to which a man can give his life, and as life had no pleasure for 
him, so death had no terror. Let Destiny work out his doom. He would 
not stir to help her. 

At half-past seven he dressed, and went down to the club. Surbiton 
was there with a party of young men, and he was obliged to dine with 
them. Their trivial conversation and idle jests did not interest him, 
and as soon as coffee was brought he left them, inventing some en- 
gagement in order to get away. As he was going out of the club, the 
hall-porter handed him a letter. It was from Herr Winckelkopf, asking 
him to call down the next evening, and look at an explosive umbrella, 
that went off as soon as it was opened. It was the very latest invention, 
and had just arrived from Geneva. He tore the letter up into frag- 
ments. He had made up his mind not to try any more experiments. 
Then he wandered down to the Thames Embankment, and sat for 
hours by the river. The moon peered through a mane of tawny 
clouds, as if it were a lion’s eye, and innumerable stars spangled the 
hollow vault, like gold dust powdered on a purple dome. Now and 
then a barge swung out into the turbid stream, and floated away with 
the tide, and the railway signals changed from green to scarlet as the 
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trains ran shrieking across the bridge. After some time, twelve 
o’clock boomed from the tall tower at Westminster, and at each stroke 
of the sonorous bell the night seemed to tremble. Then the railway 
lights went out, one solitary lamp left gleaming like a large ruby on 
a giant mast, and the roar of the city became fainter. 

At two o’clock he got up, and strolled towards Blackfriars. How un- 
real everything looked ! How like a strange dream! The houses on the 
other side of the river seemed built out of darkness. One would have 
said that silver and shadow had fashioned the world anew. The huge 
dome of St. Paul’s loomed like a bubble through the dusky air. 

As he approached Cleopatra’s Needle he saw a man leaning over the 
parapet, and as he came nearer the man looked up, the gas-light 
falling full upon his face. 

It was Mr. Podgers, the cheiromantist! No one could mistake the 
fat, flabby face, the gold-rimmed spectacles, the sickly feeble smile, 
' the sensual mouth. ' 

Lord Arthur stopped. A brilliant idea flashed across him, and he 
stole softly up behind. In a moment he had seized Mr. Podgers by the 
legs, and flung him into the Thames. There was a coarse oath, a 
heavy splash, and all was still. Lord Arthur looked anxiously over, 
but could see nothing of the cheiromantist but a tall hat, pirouetting 
in an eddy of moonlit water. After a time it also sank, and no trace of 
Mr. Podgers was visible. Once he thought that he caught sight of the 
bulky misshapen figure striking out for the staircase by the bridge, 
and a horrible feeling of failure came over him, but it turned out to 
be merely a reflection, and when the moon shone out from behind a 
cloud it passed away. At last he seemed to have realized the decree of 
destiny. He heaved a deep sigh of relief, -and Sybil’s name came to his 
lips. ; 

“Have you dropped anything, sir?” said a voice behind him 
suddenly. 

He turned round, and saw a policeman with a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“Nothing of importance, sergeant,” he answered, smiling, and 
hailing a passing hansom, he jumped in, and told the man to drive to 
Belgrave Square. 

For the next few days he alternated between hope and fear. There 
were moments when he almost expected Mr. Podgers to walk into 
the room, and yet at other times he felt that Fate could not be so un- 
just to him. Twice he went to the cheiromantist’s address in West 
Moon Street, but he could not bring himself to ring the bell. He 
longed for certainty, and was afraid of it. 

Finally it came. He was sitting in the smoking-room of the club 
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having tea, and listening rather wearily to Surbiton’s account of the 
last comic song at the Gaiety, when the waiter came in with the 
evening papers. He took up the St. Jarnes’s, and was listlessly turning 
over its pages, when this strange heading caught his eye: 


SUICIDE OF A CHEIROMANTIST. 


He turned pale with excitement, and began to read. The paragraph 
ran as follows: 


Yesterday morning, at seven o’clock, the body of Mr. Septimus R. 
' Podgers, the eminent cheiromantist, was washed on shore at Green- 
wich, just in front of the Ship Hotel. The unfortunate gentleman had 
been missing for some days, and considerable anxiety for his safety had 
been felt in cheiromantic circles. It is supposed that he committed 
suicide under the influence of a temporary mental derangement, 
caused by overwork, and a verdict to that effect was returned this 
afternoon by the coroner’s jury. Mr. Podgers had just completed an 
elaborate treatise on the subject of the Human Hand, that will shortly 
be published, when it will no doubt attract much attention. The 
deceased was sixty-five years of age, and does not seem to have left 
any relations. 


Lord Arthur rushed out of the club with the paper still in his hand, 
to the immense amazement of the hall-porter, who tried in vain to 
stop him, and drove at once to Park Lane. Sybil saw him from the 
window, and something told her that he was the bearer of good news. 
She ran down to meet him, and, when she saw his face, she knew that 
all was well. 

“My dear Sybil,” cried Lord Arthur, “let us be married tomorrow !” 

“You foolish boy! Why, the cake is not even ordered !”’ said Sybil, 
laughing through her tears. 


VI 
WHEN the wedding took place, some three weeks later, St. Peter’s 
was crowded with a perfect mob of smart people. The service was 
read in the most impressive manner by the Dean of Chichester, and 
everybody agreed that they had never seen a handsomer couple than 
the bride and bridegroom. They were more than handsome, however 
—they were happy. Never for a single moment did Lord Arthur regret 
all that he had suffered for Sybil’s sake, while she, on her side, gave 
him the best things a woman can give to any man—worship, tender- 
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ness, and love. For them romance was not killed by reality. They 
always felt young. 

Some years afterwards, when two beautiful children had been born 
to them, Lady Windermere came down on a visit to Alton Priory, a 
lovely old place, that had been the Duke’s wedding present to his 
son; and one afternoon as she was sitting with Lady Arthur under a 
lime-tree in the garden, watching the little boy and girl as they played 
up and down the rose-walk, like fitful sunbeams, she suddenly took 
her hostess’s hand in hers, and said, ‘“‘Are you happy, Sybil?” 

“Dear Lady Windermere, of course I am happy. Aren’t you?” 

“T have no time to be happy, Sybil. I always like the last person who 
is introduced to me; but, as a rule, as soon as I know people I get tired 
of them.” 

“T)on’t your lions satisfy you, Lady Windermere ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no! lions are only good for one season. As soon as their 
manes are cut, they are the dullest creatures going. Besides, they be- 
have very badly, if you are really nice to them. Do you remember that 
horrid Mr. Podgers? He was a dreadful impostor. Of course, I didn’t 
mind that at all, and even when he wanted to borrow money I forgave 
him, but I could not stand his making love to me. He has really made 
me hate cheiromancy. I go in for telepathy now. It is much more 
amusing.”’ 

“You mustn’t say anything against cheiromancy here, Lady Win- 
dermere; it is the only subject that Arthur does not like people to chaff 
about. I assure you he is quite serious over it.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that he believes in it, Sybil?” 

“Ask him, Lady Windermere, here he is’’; and Lord Arthur came 
up the garden with a large bunch of yellow roses in his hand, and his 
two children dancing round him. 

“Lord Arthur 2?” 

“Yes, Lady Windermere.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you believe in cheiromancy ?” 

“Of course I do,” said the young man, smiling. 

“But why ?” 

“Because I owe to it all the happiness of my life,”? he murmured, 
throwing himself into a wicker chair. 

“My dear Lord Arthur, what do you owe to it?” 

“Sybil,” he answered, handing his wife the roses, and looking into 
her violet eyes. 

“What nonsense!” cried Lady Windermere. “I never heard such 
nonsense in all my life.” 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING 


Brother to a Prince and fellow to 
a beggar if he be found worthy 


HE Law, as quoted, lays down a fair conduct of life, and one not 
easy to follow. I have been fellow to a beggar again and again 
under circumstances which prevented either of us finding out whether 
the other was worthy. I have still to be brother to a Prince, though I 
once came near to kinship with what might have been a veritable 
King, and was promised the reversion of a Kingdom—army, law- 
courts, revenue, and policy all complete. But, today, I greatly fear 
that my King is dead, and if I want a crown I must go hunt it for 
myself. : 
The beginning of everything was in a railway train upon the road 
to Mhow from Ajmir. There had been a Deficit in the Budget, which 
“necessitated travelling, not Second-class, which is only half as dear as 
First-class, but by Intermediate, which is very awful indeed. There 
are no cushions in the Intermediate class, and the population are either 
Intermediate, which is Eurasian, or native, which for a long night 
journey is nasty, or Loafer, which is amusing though intoxicated. 
Intermediates do not buy from refreshment-rooms. They carry their 
food in bundles and pots, and buy sweets from the native sweetmeat- 
sellers, and drink the road-side water. That is why in the hot weather 
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_ Intermediates are taken out of the carriages dead, and in all weathers 
are most properly looked down upon. 

My particular Intermediate happened to be empty till I reached 
Nasirabad, when a big blackbrowed gentleman in shirt-sleeves en- 
tered, and, following the custom of Intermediates, passed the time of 
day. He was a wanderer and a vagabond like myself, but with an 
educated taste for whisky. He told tales of things he had seen and 
done, of out-of-the-way corners of the Empire into which he had 
penetrated, and of adventures in which he risked his life for a few 
days’ food. 

“Tf India was filled with men like you and me, not knowing more 
than the crows where they’d get their next day’s rations, it isn’t 
seventy millions of revenue the land would be paying—it’s seven 
hundred millions,”’ said he; and as I looked at his mouth and chin I 
was disposed to agree with him. 

We talked politics—the politics of Loaferdom, that sees things from 
the underside where the lath and plaster is not smoothed off—and we 
talked postal arrangements because my friend wanted to send a tele- 
gram back from the next station to Ajmir, the turning-off place from 
the Bombay to the Mhow line as you travel westward. My friend had 
no money beyond eight annas, which he wanted for dinner, and I had 
no money at all, owing to the hitch in the Budget before mentioned. 
Further, I was going into a wilderness where, though I should resume 
touch with the Treasury, there were no telegraph offices. I was, there- 
fore, unable to help him in any way. 

“We might threaten a Station-master, and make him send a wire 
on tick,” said my friend, “‘but that’d mean inquiries for you and for 
me, and I’ve got my hands full these days. Did you say you are travel- 
ling back along this line within any days?” 

‘Within ten,” I said. 

“Can’t you make it eight?” said he. “Mine is rather urgent 
business.”’ 

“T can send your telegram within ten days if that will serve you,” 
I said. 

“T couldn’t trust the wire to fetch him now I think of it. It’s this 
way. He leaves Delhi on the 23rd for Bombay. That means he’ll be 
running through Ajmir about the night of the 23rd.” 

“But ’m going into the Indian Desert,” I explained. 

“Well and good,” said he. ‘“‘You’ll be changing at Marwar Junction 
to get into Jodhpore territory—you must do that—and he’ll be coming 
through Marwar Junction in the early morning of the 24th by the 
Bombay Mail. Can you be at Marwar Junction on that time? ’I'won’t 
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be inconveniencing you because I know that there’s precious few 
pickings to be got out of these Central India States—even though you 
pretend to be correspondent of the Backwoodsman.”’ 

“Have you ever tried that trick?” I asked. 

“Again and again, but the Residents find you out, and then you 
get escorted to the Border before you’ve time to get your knife into 
them. But about my friend here. I must give him a word o’ mouth 
to tell him what’s come to me or else he won’t know where to go. I 
would take it more than kind of you if you was to come out of Central 
India in time to catch him at Marwar Junction, and say to him: ‘He 
has gone South for the week.’ He’ll know what that means. He’s a 
big man with a red beard, and a great swell he is. You’ll find him 
sleeping like a gentleman with all his luggage round him in a Second- 

‘class compartment. But don’t you be afraid. Slip down the window, 
and say: ‘He has gone South for the week,’ and he’ll tumble. It’s only 
cutting your time of stay in those parts by two days. I ask you as a 
stranger—going to the West,” he said with emphasis. 

“Where have you come from 2” said I. 

“From the East,” said he, ‘‘and I am hoping that you will give him 
the message on the Square—for the sake of my Mother as well as 
your own.” 

Englishmen are not usually softened by appeals to the memory of 
their mothers, but for certain reasons, which will be fully apparent, I 
saw fit to agree. 

“Tt’s more than a little matter,” said he, ‘and that’s why I asked 
you to do it—and now I know that I can depend on you doing it. A 
Second-class carriage at Marwar Junction, and a red-haired man 
asleep in it. You’ll be sure to remember. I get out at the next 
station, and I must hold on there till he comes or sends me what I 
want.” 

“Tl give the message if I catch him,” I said, “‘and for the sake of 
your Mother as well as mine I’ll give you a word of advice. Don’t 
try to run the Central India States just now as the correspondent of 
the Backwoodsman. There’s a real one knocking about here, and it 
might lead to trouble.” 

“Thank you,” said he simply, ‘‘and when will the swine be gone? 
I can’t starve because he’s ruining my work. I wanted to get hold of 
the Degumber Rajah down here about his father’s widow, and give 
him a jump.” 

“What did he do to his father’s widow, then ?” 

“Billed her up with red pepper and slippered her to death as she 
hung from a beam. I found that out myself, and I’m the only man 
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that would dare go into the State to get hush-money for it. They’ll 
try to poison me, same as they did in Chortumna when I went on the 
loot there. But you’ll give the man at Marwar Junction my message ?”’ 

He got out at a little roadside station, and I reflected. I had heard, 
more than once, of men personating correspondents of newspapers and 
- bleeding small Native States with threats of exposure, but I had never 
met any of the caste before. They led a hard life, and generally die 
with great suddenness. The Native States have a wholesome horror of 
English newspapers which may throw light on their peculiar methods 
of government, and ds their best to choke correspondents with cham- 
pagne, or drive them out of their mind with four-in-hand barouches. 
They do not understand that nobody cares a straw for the internal 
administration of Native States so long as oppression and crime are ' 
kept within decent limits, and the ruler is not drugged, drunk, or 
diseased from one end of the year to the other. They are the dark 
places of the earth, full of unimaginable cruelty, touching the Rail- 
way and the Telegraph on one side, and, on the other, the days of 
Harun-al-Raschid. When I left the train I did business with divers 
Kings, and in eight days passed through many changes of life. Some- 
times I wore dress-clothes and consorted with Princes and Politicals, 
drinking from crystal and eating from silver. Sometimes I lay out 
upon the ground and devoured what I could get, from a plate made of 
leaves, and drank the running water, and slept under the same rug 
as my servant. It was all in the day’s work. 

Then I headed for the Great Indian. Desert upon the proper date, 
as I had promised, and the night Mail set me down at Marwar Junc- 
tion, where a funny, little, happy-go-lucky, native-managed railway 
runs to Jodhpore. The Bombay Mail from Delhi makes a short halt at 
Marwar. She arrived as I got in, and I had just time to hurry to her 
platform and go down the carriages. There was only one Second-class 
on the train. I slipped the window and looked down upon a flaming red 
beard, half covered by a railway rug. That was my man, fast asleep, 
and I dug him gently in the ribs. He woke with a grunt, and I saw 
his face in the light of the lamps. It was a great and shining face. 

“Tickets again 2”’ said he. 

‘‘No,”’ said I. “I am to tell you that he is gone South for the week. 
He has gone South for the week!’ 

The train had begun to move out. The red man rubbed his eyes. 
“He has gone South for the week,” he repeated. ‘““Now that’s just like 
his impidence. Did he say that I was to give you anything? ’Cause I 
won’t.”’ 


“He didn’t,” I said, and dropped away, and watched the red lights 
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die out in the dark. It was horribly cold because the wind was blowing 
off the sands. I climbed into my own train—not an Intermediate Car- 
riage this time—and went to sleep. 

If the man with the beard had given me a rupee I should have.kept 
it as a memento of a rather curious affair. But the consciousness of 
having done my duty was my only reward. 

Later on I reflected that two gentlemen like my friends could not 
do any good if they forgathered and personated correspondents of 
newspapers, and might, if they blackmailed one of the little rat-trap 
states of Central India or Southern Rajputana, get themselves into 
serious difficulties. I therefore took some trouble to describe them as 
accurately as I could remember to people who would be interested in 
deporting them; and succeeded, so I was later informed, in having 
them headed back from the Degumber borders. 

Then I became respectable, and returned to an Office where there 
were no Kings and no incidents outside the daily manufacture of a 
newspaper. A newspaper office seems to attract every conceivable sort 
of person, to the prejudice of discipline. Zenana-mission ladies arrive, 
and beg that the Editor will instantly abandon all his duties to describe 
a Christian prize-giving in a back-slum of a perfectly inaccessible 
village ; Colonels who have been overpassed for command sit down and 
sketch the outline of a series of ten, twelve, or twenty-four leading 
articles on Seniority versus Selection; Missionaries wish to know why 
they have not been permitted to escape from their regular vehicles of 
abuse and swear at a brother-missionary under special patronage of the 
editorial We; stranded theatrical companies troop up to explain that 
they cannot pay for their advertisements, but on their return from 
New Zealand or Tahiti will do so with interest; inventors of patent 
punkah-pulling machines, carriage couplings, and unbreakable swords 
and axle-trees, call with specifications in their pockets and hours at 
their disposal; tea-companies enter and elaborate their prospectuses 
with the office pens; secretaries of ball-committees clamour to have 
the glories of their last dance more fully described ; strange ladies rustle 
in and say, “I want a hundred lady’s cards printed at once, please,” 
which is manifestly part of an Editor’s duty; and every dissolute ruffian 
that ever tramped the Grand Trunk Road makes it his business to ask 
for employment as a proof-reader. And, all the time, the telephone- 
bell is ringing madly, and Kings are being killed on the Continent, 
and Empires are saying, ‘“‘You’re another,” and Mister Gladstone is 
calling down brimstone upon the British Dominions, and the little 
black copy-boys are whining, “‘kaa-pi chay-ha-yeh’’ (copy wanted) 
like tired bees, and most of the paper is as blank as Modred’s shield. 
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But that is the amusing part of the year. There are six other 
months when none ever comes to call, and the thermometer walks 
inch by inch up to the top of the glass, and the office is darkened to 
just above reading-light, and the press-machines are red-hot of touch, 
and nobody writes anything but accounts of amusements in the Hill- 
stations or obituary notices. Then the telephone becomes a tinkling 
terror, because it tells you of the sudden deaths of men and women 
that you knew intimately, and the prickly-heat covers you with a gar- 
ment, and you sit down and write: ‘‘A slight increase of sickness is 
reported from the Khuda Janta Khan District. The outbreak is purely 
sporadic in its nature, and thanks to the energetic efforts of the District 
authorities, is now almost at an end. It is, however, with deep regret 
we record the death, etc.” 

Then the sickness really breaks out, and the less recording and re- 
porting the better for the peace of the subscribers. But the Empires 
and the Kings continue to divert themselves as selfishly as before, 
and the Foreman thinks that a daily paper really ought to come out 
once in twenty-four hours, and all the people at the Hill-stations in 
the middle of their amusements say: “‘Good gracious! Why can’t the 
paper be sparkling? I’m sure there’s plenty going on up here.” 

That is the dark half of the moon, and, as the advertisements say, 
“must be experienced to be appreciated.” 

It was in that season, and a remarkably evil season, that the paper 
began running the last issue of the week on Saturday night, which is 
to say Sunday morning, after the custom of a London paper. This 
was a great convenience, for immediately after the paper was put to 


‘bed, the dawn would lower the thermometer from 96 deg. to al- 


most 84 deg. for half an hour, and in that chill—you have no idea 
how cold is 84 deg. on the grass until you begin to pray for it—a 
very tired man could get off to sleep ere the heat roused him. 

One Saturday night it was my pleasant duty to put the paper to bed 
alone. A King or courtier or a courtesan or a Community was going 
to die or get a new Constitution, or do something that was important 
on the other side of the world, and the paper was to be held open till 
the latest possible minute in order to catch the telegram. 

It was a pitchy black night, as stifling as a June night can be, and 
the oo, the red-hot wind from the westward, was booming among 
the tinder-dry trees and pretending that ‘the rain was on its heels. 
Now and again a spot of almost boiling water would fall on the dust 
with the flop of a frog, but all our weary world knew that was only 
pretence. It was a shade cooler in the press-room than the office, so I 
sat there, while the type ticked and clicked, and the night-jars hooted 
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at the windows, and the all but naked compositors wiped the sweat 
from their foreheads, and called for water. The thing that was keeping 
us back, whatever it was, would not come off, though the loo dropped 
and the last type was set, and the whole round earth stood still in the 
choking heat, with its finger on its lip, to wait the event. I drowsed, 
and wondered whether the telegraph was a blessing, and whether this 
dying man, or struggling people, might be aware of the inconvenience 
the delay was causing. There was no special reason beyond the heat 
and worry to make tension, but, as the clock-hands crept up to three 
o’clock, and the machines spun their fly-wheels two or three times 
to see that all was in order before I said the word that would set them 
off, I could have shrieked aloud. 

Then the roar and rattle of the wheels shivered the quiet into little 
bits. I rose to go away, but two men in white clothes stood in front 
of me. The first one said: ‘“‘ It’s him!”’ The second said: ‘‘So it 
is!’”? And they both laughed almost as loudly as the machinery 
roared, and mopped their foreheads. ‘“‘We seed there was a light 
burning across the road, and we were sleeping in that ditch 
there for coolness, and I said to my friend here, The office is open. 
Let’s come along and speak to him as turned us back from the De- 
gumber State,’ said the smaller of the two. He was the man I had 
met in the Mhow train, and his fellow was the red-bearded man of 
Marwar Junction. There was no mistaking the eyebrows of the one 
or the beard of the other. 

I was not pleased, because I wished to go to sleep, not to squabble 
with loafers. ‘‘What do you want?” I asked. 

“‘Afalf an hour’s talk with you, cool and comfortable, in the office,” 
said the red-bearded man. ‘‘We’d like some drink—the Contrack 
doesn’t begin yet, Peachey, so you needn’t look—but what we really 
want is advice. We don’t want money. We ask you as a favour, because 
we found out you did us a bad turn about Degumber State.” 

I led from the press-room to the stifling office with the maps on the 
walls, and the red-haired man rubbed his hands. “‘That’s something 
like,” said he. ‘“‘This was the proper shop to come to. Now, Sir, let 
me introduce to you Brother Peachey Carnehan, that’s him, and 
Brother Daniel Dravot, that is me, and the less said about our profes- 
sions the better, for we have been most things in our time. Soldier, 
sailor, compositor, photographer, proof-reader, street-preacher, and 
correspondents of the Backwoodsman when we thought the paper 
wanted one. Carnehan is sober, and’so am I. Look at us first, and see 
that’s sure. It will save you cutting into my talk. We’ll take one of 
your cigars apiece, and you shall see us light up.” 
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I watched the test. The men were absolutely sober, so I gave them 
each a tepid whisky and soda. 

“Well and good,” said Carnehan of the eyebrows, wiping the froth 
from his moustache. ‘‘Let me talk now, Dan. We have been all over 
India, mostly on foot. We have been boiler-fitters, engine-drivers, 
petty contractors, and all that, and we have decided that India isn’t 
big enough for such as us.”’ 

They certainly were too big for the office. Dravot’s beard seemed to 
fill half the room and Carnehan’s shoulders the other half, as they sat 
on the big table. Carnehan continued: ‘“The country isn’t half worked 
out because they that governs it won’t let you touch it. They spend 
all their blessed time in governing it, and you can’t lift a spade, nor 
chip a rock, nor look for oil, nor anything like that, without all the 
Government saying, ‘Leave it alone, and let us govern.’ Therefore, 
such as it is, we will let it alone, and go away to some other place 
where a man isn’t crowded and can come to his own. We are not little 
men, and there is nothing that we are afraid of except Drink, and we 
have signed a Contrack on that. Therefore, we are going away to be 
Kings.” 

“Kings in our own right,” muttered Dravot. 

“Yes, of course,’”’ I said. ‘““You’ve been tramping in the sun, and 
it’s a very warm night, and hadn’t you better sleep over the notion ? 
Come tomorrow.” 

“Neither drunk nor sunstruck,” said Dravot. ‘“We have slept over 
the notion half a year, and require to see Books and Atlases, and we 
have decided that there is only one place now in the world that two 
strong men can Sar-a-whack. They call it Kafiristan. By my reckoning 
it’s the top right-hand corner of Afghanistan, not more than three 
hundred miles from Peshawar. They have two-and-thirty heathen 
idols there, and we'll be the thirty-third and fourth. It’s a moun- 
taineous country, and the women of those parts are very beautiful.” 

“But that is provided against in the Contrack,” said Carnehan. 
“Neither Woman nor Liqu-or, Daniel.” 

“And that’s all we know, except that no one has gone there, and 
they fight, and in any place where they fight a man who knows how 
to drill men can always be a King. We shall go to those parts and say 
to any King we find—‘D’you want to vanquish your foes?’ and we 
will show him how to drill men; for that we know better than any- 
thing else. Then we will subvert that King and seize his Throne and 
establish a Dy-nasty.”’ 

‘You'll be cut to pieces before you’re fifty miles across the Bor- 
der,” I said. ‘‘You have to travel through Afghanistan to get to that 
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country. It’s one mass of mountains and peaks an 
Englishman has been through it. The people 
even if you reached them you couldn’t do anyt 

‘“That’s more like,’’ said Carnehan. ‘‘If you could think us a little 
more mad we would be more pleased. We have come to you to know 
about this country, to read a book about it, and to be shown maps. 
We want you to tell us that we are fools and to show us your books.”’ 
He turned to the bookcases. 

“Are you at all in earnest ?”’ I said. 

“A little,” said Dravot sweetly. “‘As big a map as you have got, 
even if it’s all blank where Kafiristan is, and any books you’ve got. 
We can read, though we aren’t very educated.” 

I uncased the big thirty-two-miles-to-the-inch map of India, and 
two smaller Frontier maps, hauled down volume INF-KAN of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and the men consulted them. 

“See here !’’ said Dravot, his thumb on the map. ‘Up to Jagdallak, 
Peachey and me know the road. We was there with Roberts’ Army. 
We'll have to turn off to the right at Jagdallak through Laghmann 
territory. Then we get among the hills—fourteen thousand feet— 
fifteen thousand—it will be cold work there, but it don’t look very 
far on the map.” 

I handed him Wood on the Sources of the Oxus. Carnehan was deep 
in the Encyclopedia. 

“They’re a mixed lot,” said Dravot reflectively ; “‘and it won’t help 
us to know the names of their tribes. The more tribes the more they'll 
fight, and the better for us. From Jagdallak to Ashang. H’mm!” 

“But all the information about the country is as sketchy and in- 
accurate as can be,’ I protested. ‘‘No one knows anything about it 
really. Here’s the file of the United Services’ Institute. Read what 
Bellew says.” 

“Blow Bellew!’ said Carnehan. “Dan, they’re a stinkin’ lot of 
heathens, but this book here says they think they’re related to us 
English.” 

I smoked while the men poured over Raverty, Wood, the maps, and 
the Encyclopedia. 

“There is no use your waiting,” said Dravot politely. “It’s about 
four o’clock now. We'll go before six o’clock if you want to sleep, and 
we won’t steal any of the papers. Don’t you sit up. We’re two harm- 
less lunatics, and if you come tomorrow evening down to the Serai 
we'll say goodbye to you.” 

“You are two fools,” I answered. ‘‘You’ll be turned back at the 
Frontier or cut up the minute you set foot in Afghanistan. Do you 
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ra recommendation down-country ? I can help you 
next week.” 


want any mon 
to the chance 6 

“Next week > all be hard at work ourselves, thank you,”’ said 
Dravot. ‘‘It isn’t so easy being a King as it looks. When we’ve got our 
Kingdom in going order we'll let you know, and you can come up and 
help us to govern it.” 

“Would two lunatics make a contrack like that?” said Carnehan, 
with subdued pride, showing me a greasy half-sheet of notepaper on 
which was written the following. I copied it, then and there, as a 
curlosity— 


? 


This Contract between me and you persuing witnesseth in the name 
of God—Amen and so forth. 


(One) That me and you will settle this matter together; i.e. to be 
Kings of Kafiristan. 

(Two) That you and me will not, while this matter is being settled, 
look at any Liquor, nor any Woman black, white, or 
brown, so as to get mixed up with one or the other harmful. 

(Three) That we conduct ourselves with Dignity and Discretion, 
and if one of us gets into trouble the other will stay by him. 


Signed by you and me this day. 
Peachey Taliaferro Carnehan. 
Daniel Dravot. 
Both Gentlemen at Large. 


“There was no need for the last article,” said Carnehan, blushing 
modestly ; ‘‘but it looks regular. Now you know the sort of men that 
loafers are—we are loafers, Dan, until we get out of India—and do 
you think that we would sign a Contrack like that unless we was in 
earnest? We have kept away from the two things that make life 
worth having.” 

“You won’t enjoy your lives much longer if you are going to try 
this idiotic adventure. Don’t set the office on fire,” I said, “‘and go 
away before nine o’clock.”’. 

T left them still poring over the maps and making notes on the back 
of the ‘“‘Contrack.” ‘Be sure to come down to the Serai tomorrow,” 
were their parting words. 

The Kumharsen Serai is the great four-square sink of humanity 
where the strings of camels and horses from the North load and un- 
load. All the nationalities of Central Asia may be found there, and 
most of the folk of India proper. Balkh and Bokhara there meet Bengal 
and Bombay, and try to draw eye-teeth. You can buy ponies, tur- 
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quoises, Persian pussy-cats, saddle-bags, fat-tailed sheep and musk in 
the Kumharsen Serai, and get many strange things for nothing. In 
the afternoon I went down to see whether my friends intended to 
keep their word or were lying there drunk. 

A priest attired in fragments of ribbons and rags stalked up to me, 
gravely twisting a child’s paper whirligig. Behind him was his servant 
bending under the load of a crate of mud toys. The two were loading 
up two camels, and the inhabitants of the Serai watched them with 
shrieks of laughter. 

“The priest is mad,” said a horse-dealer to me. “He is going up to 
Kabul to sell toys to the Amir. He will either be raised to honour or 
have his head cut off. He came in here this morning and has been 
behaving madly ever since.” 

““The witless are under the protection of God,”’ stammered a flat- 
cheeked Usbeg in broken Hindi. ‘“They foretell future events.” 

“Would they could have foretold that my caravan would have been 
cut up by the Shinwaris almost within shadow of the Pass!” grunted 
the Eusufzai agent of a Rajputana trading-house whose goods had 
been diverted into the hands of other robbers just across the Border, | 
and whose misfortunes were the laughing-stock of the bazaar. ‘“‘Ohé, 
priest, whence come you and whither do you go?” 

“From Roum have I come,’’ shouted the priest, waving his whirli- 
gig; ‘from Roum, blown by the breath of a hundred devils across 
the sea! O thieves, robbers, liars, the blessing of Pir Khan on pigs, 
dogs, and perjurers! Who will take the Protected of God to the North 
to sell charms that are never still to the Amir? The camels shall not 
gall, the sons shall not fall sick, and the wives shall remain faithful 
while they are away, of the men who give me place in their caravan. 
Who will assist me to slipper the King of the Roos with a golden 
slipper with a silver heel? The protection of Pir Khan be upon his 
labours !’’ He spread out the skirts of his gaberdine and pirouetted 
between the lines of tethered horses. 

“There starts a caravan from Peshawar to Kabul in twenty days, 
Huzrut,’”’ said the Eusufzai trader. “‘My camels go therewith. Do thou 
also go and bring us good luck.” 

“T will go even now!” shouted the priest. ‘‘I will depart upon my 
winged camels, and be at Peshawar in a day! Ho! Hazar Mir Khan,” 
he yelled to his servant, ‘‘drive out the camels, but let me first mount 
my own.” 

He leaped on the back of his beast as it knelt, and, turning round to 
me, cried: ‘“‘Come thou also, Sahib, a little along the road, and I will 
sell thee a charm—an amulet that shall make thee King of Kafiristan.”’ 
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Then the light broke upon me, and I followed the two camels out 
of the Serai till we reached open road and the priest halted. 

“What d’you think o’ that?” said he in English. “‘Carnehan can’t 
talk their patter, so I’ve made him my servant. He makes a handsome 
servant. "Tisn’t for nothing that I’ve been knocking about the country 
for fourteen years. Didn’t I do that talk neat? We’ll hitch on to a 
caravan at Peshawar till we get to Jagdallak, and then we’ll see if we 
can get donkeys for our camels, and strike into Kafiristan. Whirligigs 
for the Amir, O Lor! Put your hand under the camel-bags and tell 
me what you feel.” 

I felt the butt of a Martini, and another and another. 

“Twenty of ’em,” said Dravot placidly. ‘“T'wenty of ’em and am- 
munition to correspond, under the whirligigs and the mud dolls.” 

“Heaven help you if you are caught with those things!” I said. 
‘“‘A Martini is worth her weight in silver among the Pathans.”’ 

“Fifteen hundred rupees of capital—every rupee we could beg, 
borrow, or steal—are invested on these two camels,”’ said Dravot. 
‘We won’t get caught. We’re going through the Khaiber with a 
regular caravan. Who’d touch a poor mad priest ?”’ 

“Have you got everything you want?” J asked, overcome with 
astonishment. 

“Not yet, but we shall soon. Give us a memento of your kindness, 
Brother. You did me a service, yesterday, and that time in Marwar. 
Half my Kingdom shall you have, as the saying is.’’ I slipped a small 
charm compass from my watch-chain and handed it up to the priest. 

“Goodbye,” said Dravot, giving me hand cautiously. “‘It’s the last 
time we’ll shake hands with an Englishman these many days. Shake 
hands with him, Carnehan,” he cried, as the second camel passed me. 

Carnehan leaned down and shook hands. Then the camels passed 
away along the dusty road, and I was left alone to wonder. My eye 
could detect no failure in the disguises. The scene in the Serai proved 
that they were complete to the native mind. There was just the chance, 
therefore, that Carnehan and Dravot would be able to wander 
through Afghanistan without detection. But, beyond, they would find 
death—certain and awful death. 

Ten days later a native correspondent giving me the news of the 
day from Peshawar, wound up his letter with: ‘“There has been much 
laughter here on account of a certain mad priest who is going in his 
estimation to sell petty gauds and insignificant trinkets which he 
ascribes as great charms to H.H. the Amir of Bokhara. He passed 
through Peshawar and associated himself to the Second Summer cara- 
van that goes to Kabul. The merchants are pleased because through 
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superstition they. imagine that such mad fellows bring good fortune.” 

The two, then, were beyond the Border. I would have prayed for 
them, but, that night, a real King died in Europe, and demanded an 
obituary notice. 


The wheel of the world swings through the same phases again and 
again. Summer passed and winter thereafter, and came and passed 
again. The daily paper continued and I with it, and upon the third 
summer there fell a hot night, a night-issue, and a strained waiting 
for something to be telegraphed from the other side of the world, 
exactly as had happened before. A few great men had died in the past 
two years, the machines worked with more clatter, and some of the 
trees in the office garden were a few feet taller. But that was all the 
difference. 

I passed over to the press-room, and went through just such a 
scene as I have already described. ‘The nervous tension was stronger 
than it had been two years before, and I felt the heat more acutely. 
At three o’clock I cried, ‘‘Print off,” and turned to go, when there 
crept to my chair what was left of a man. He was bent into a circle, his 
head was sunk between his shoulders, and he moved his feet one over 
the other like a bear. I could hardly see whether he walked or crawled 
—this rag-wrapped, whining cripple who addressed me by name, cry- 
ing that he was come back. ‘‘Can you give me a drink?”’ he whim- 
pered. ‘‘For the Lord’s sake give me a drink!” 

I went back to the office, the man following with groans of pain, 
and I turned up the lamp. 

“Don’t you know me?” he gasped, dropping into a chair, and he 
turned his drawn face, surmounted by a shock of grey hair, to the 
light. ; 

i. looked at him intently. Once before had I seen eyebrows that met 
over the nose in an inch-broad black band, but for the life of me I 
could not tell where. 

“T don’t know you,” I said, handing him the whisky. “What can | 


do for you?”’ 
He took a gulp of the spirit raw, and shivered in spite of the suffo- 


cating heat. f 
““T’ve come back,’’ he repeated ; ‘‘and I was the King of Kafiristan— 


me and Dravot—crowned Kings we was! In this office we settled it— 
you setting there and giving us the books. I am Peachey—Peachey 
Taliaferro Carnehan, and you’ve been setting here ever since—O 
Lord!” \ 
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I was more than a little astonished, and expressed my feelings 
accordingly. 

“Ts true,” said Carnehan, with a dry cackle, nursing his feet, 
which were wrapped in rags. ‘True as gospel. Kings we were, with 
crowns upon our heads—me and Dravot—poor Dan—oh, poor, poor 
Dan, that would never take advice, not though I begged of him!” 

“Take the whisky,” I said, ‘‘and take your own time. Tell me all 
you can recollect of everything from beginning to end. You got across 
the Border on your camels, Dravot dressed as a mad priest and you 
his servant. Do you remember that?” 

“T ain’t mad—yvet, but I shall be that way soon. Of course I remem- 
ber. Keep looking at me, or maybe my words will go all to pieces. Keep 
looking at me in my eyes and don’t say anything.” 

I leaned forward and looked into his face as steadily as I could. He 
dropped one hand upon the table and I grasped it by the wrist. It was 
twisted like a bird’s claw, and upon the back was a ragged red diamond- 
shaped scar. 

‘“‘No, don’t look there. Look at me,” said Carnehan. ‘“That comes 
afterwards, but for the Lord’s sake don’t distrack me. We left with 
that caravan, me and Dravot playing all sorts of antics to amuse the 
people we were with. Dravot used to make us laugh in the evenings 
when all the people was cooking their dinners—cooking their dinners, 
and . . . what did they do then? They lit little fires with sparks that 
went into Dravot’s beard, and we all laughed—fit to die. Little red 
fires they was, going into Dravot’s big red beard—so funny.” His eyes 
left mine and he smiled foolishly. 

“You went as far as Jagdallak with that caravan,’’ I said at a ven- 
ture, ‘‘after you had lit those fires. To Jagdallak, where you turned 
off to try to get into Kafiristan.”’ 

“No, we didn’t neither. What are you talking about? We turned 
off before Jagdallak, because we heard the roads was good. But they 
wasn’t good enough for our two camels—mine and Dravot’s. When 
we left the caravan, Dravot took off all his clothes and mine, too, and 
said we would be heathen, because the Kafirs didn’t allow Moham- 
medans to talk to them. So we dressed betwixt and between, and such 
a sight as Daniel Dravot I never saw yet nor expect to see again. He 
burned half his beard, and slung a sheep-skin over his shoulder, and 
shaved his head into patterns. He shaved mine, too, and made me 
wear outrageous things to look like a heathen. That was in a most 
mountaineous country, and our camels couldn’t go along any more 
because of the mountains. They were tall and black, and coming home 
I saw them fight like wild goats—there are lots of goats in Kafiristan. 
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And these mountains, they never keep still, no more than the goats. 
Always fighting they are, and don’t let you sleep at night.” 

“Take some more whisky,’’ I said very slowly. ‘‘What did you and 
Daniel Dravot do when the camels could go no farther because of the 
rough roads that led into Kafiristan ?”’ 

“What did which do? There was a party called Peachey Taliaferro 
Carnehan that was with Dravot. Shall I tell you about him? He died 
out there in the cold. Slap from the bridge fell old Peachey, turning 
and twisting in the air like a penny whirligig that you can sell to the 
Amir.—No; they was two for three-ha’pence, those whirligigs, or I 
am much mistaken and woeful sore. ... And then these camels were 
no use, and Peachey said to Dravot—‘For the Lord’s sake let’s get out 
of this before our heads are chopped off,’ and with that they killed 
the camels all among the mountains, not having anything in particu- 
lar to eat, but first they took off the boxes with the guns and the am- 
munition, till two men came along driving four mules. Dravot up and 
dances in front of them, singing—‘Sell me four mules.’ Says the first 
man —‘If you are rich enough to buy, you are rich enough to rob’, 
but before ever he could put his hand to his knife, Dravot breaks his 
neck over his knee, and the other party runs away. So Carnehan 
loaded the mules with the rifles that was taken off the camels, and 
together we starts forward into those bitter cold mountaineous parts, 
and never a road broader than the back of your hand.” 

He paused for a moment, while I asked him if he could remember 
the nature of the country through which he had journeyed. 

“Tam telling you as straight as I can, but my head isn’t as good as it 
might be. They drove nails through it to make me hear better how 
Dravot died. The country was mountaineous and the mules were 
most contrary, and the inhabitants was dispersed and solitary. They 
went up and up, and down and down, and that other party, Carnehan, 
was imploring of Dravot not to sing and whistle so loud, for fear of 
bringing down the tremenjus avalanches. But Dravot says that if a 
King couldn’t sing it wasn’t worth being King, and whacked the 
mules over the rump, and never took no heed for ten cold days. We 
came to a big level valley all among the mountains, and the mules 
were near dead, so we killed them, not having anything in special 
for them or us to eat. We sat upon the boxes, and played odd and 
even with the cartridges that was jolted out. 

“Then ten men with bows and arrows ran down that valley, 
chasing twenty men with bows and arrows, and the row was tremen- 
jus. They was fair men—fairer than you or me—with yellow hair and 
remarkable well built. Says Dravot, unpacking the guns—‘This is the 
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beginning of the business. We’ll fight for the ten men,’ and with that 
he fires two rifles at the twenty men, and drops one of them at two 
hundred yards from the rock where he was sitting. The other men 
began to run, but Carnehan and Dravot sits on the boxes picking 
them off at all ranges, up and down the valley. Then we goes up to 
the ten men that had run across the snow, too, and they fires a footy 
little arrow at us. Dravot he shoots above their heads and they all 
falls down flat. Then he walks over them and kicks them, and then 
lifts them up and shakes hands all round to make them friendly like. 
He calls them and gives them the boxes to carry, and waves his hand 
for all the world as though he was King already. They takes the boxes 
and him across the valley and up the hill into a pine wood on the top, 
where there was half-a-dozen big stone idols. Dravot he goes to the 
biggest—a fellow they call Imbra—and lays a rifle and a cartridge 
at his feet, rubbing his nose respectful with his own nose, patting him 
on the head, and saluting in front of it. He turns round to the men 
and nods his head, and says—‘That’s all right. I’m im the know, too, 
and all these old jim-jams are my friends.’ Then he opens his mouth 
and points down it, and when the first man brings him food, he says— 
‘No’; and when the second man brings him food he says—‘No’; but 
when one of the old priests and the boss of the village brings him 
food, he says—‘Yes,’ very haughty, and eats it slow. That was how 
he came to our first village, without any trouble, just as though we had 
tumbled from the skies. But we tumbled from one of those damned 
rope-bridges, you see, and—you couldn’t expect a man to laugh much 
after that ?”’ 

“Take some more whisky and go on,’’ I said. ‘“That was the first 
village you came into. How did you get to be King?” 

‘“‘T wasn’t King,” said Carnehan. ‘‘Dravot he was the King, and a 
handsome man he looked with the gold crown on his head and all. 
Him and the other party stayed in that village, and every morning 
Dravot sat by the side of old Imbra, and the people came and wor- 
shipped. ‘That was Dravot’s order. Then a lot of men came into the 
valley, and Carnehan and Dravot picks them off with the rifles before 
they knew where they was, and runs down into the valley and up 
again the other side and finds another village, same as the first one, 
and the people all falls down flat on their faces, and Dravot says— 
‘Now what is the trouble between you two villages?’ and the people 
points to a woman, as fair as you or me, that was carried off, and 
Dravot takes her back to the first village and counts up the dead— 
eight there was. For each man Dravot pours a little milk on the ground 
and waves his arms like a whirligig, and ‘That’s all right,’ says he. 
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Then he and Carnehan takes the big boss of each village by the arm 
and walks them down into the valley, and shows them how to scratch 
a line with a spear right down the valley, and gives each a sod of turf 
from both sides of the line. Then all the people comes down and 
shouts like the devil and all, and Dravot says—‘Go and dig the land, 
and be fruitful and multiply,’ which they did, though they didn’t 
understand. Then we asks the names of things in their lingo—bread 
and water and fire and idols and such, and Dravot leads the priest of 
each village up to the idol, and says he must sit there and judge the 
people, and if anything goes wrong he is to be shot. 

“Next week they was all turning up the land in the valley as quiet 
as bees and much prettier, and the priests heard all the complaints and 
told Dravot in dumb show what it was about. ‘That’s just the begin- 
ning,’ says Dravot. “They think we’re Gods.’ Hé and Carnehan’picks 
out twenty good men and shows them how to click off a rifle, and 
form fours, and advance in line, and they was very pleased to do so, 
and clever to see the hang of it. Then he takes out his pipe and his 
baccy-pouch and leaves one at one village, and one at the other, and 
off we two goes to see what was to be done in the next valley. That 
was all rock, and there was a little village there, and Carnehan says— 
‘Send ’em to the old valley to plant,’ and takes ’em there, and gives 
’em some land that wasn’t took before. They were a poor lot, and we 
blooded ’em with a kid before letting ’°em into the new Kingdom. 
That was to impress the people, and then they settled down quiet, 
and Carnehan went back to Dravot who had got into another valley, 
all snow and ice and most mountaineous. There was no people there 
and the Army got afraid, so Dravot shoots one of them, and goes on 
till he finds some people in a village, and the Army explains that un- 
less the people wants to be killed they had better not shoot their little 
matchlocks; for they had matchlocks. We makes friends with the 
priest, and I stays there alone with two of the Army, teaching the 
men how to drill, and a thundering big Chief comes across the snow 
with kettle-drums and horns twanging, because he heard there was a 
new God kicking about. Carnehan sights for the brown of the men 
half a mile across the snow and wings one of them. Then he sends 
a message to the Chief that, unless he wished to be killed, he must 
come and shake hands with me and leave his arms behind. The Chief 
comes alone first, and Carnehan shakes hands with him and whirls 
his arms about, same as Dravot used, and very much surprised that 
Chief was, and strokes my eyebrows. Then Carnehan goes alone to 

“the Chief, and asks him in dumb show if he had an enemy he hated. 
‘I have,’ says the Chief. So Carnehan weeds out the pick of his men, 
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and sets the two of the Army to show them drill, and at the end of 
two weeks the men can manceuvre about as well as Volunteers. So he 
marches with the Chief to a great big plain on the top of a mountain, 
and the Chief’s men rushes into a village and takes it; we three Mar- 
tinis firing into the brown of the enemy. So we took that village, too, 
and I gives the Chief a rag from my coat and says, ‘Occupy till I 
come’; which was scriptural. By way of a reminder, when me and 
the Army was eighteen hundred yards away, I drops a bullet near 
him standing on the snow, and all the people falls flat on their faces. 
Then I sends a letter to Dravot wherever he be by land or by sea.” 

At the risk of throwing the creature out of train I interrupted— 
“‘How could you write a letter up yonder?” 

“The letter ?>—Oh !—The letter! Keep looking at me between the 
eyes, please. It was a string-talk letter, that we'd learned the way of it 
from a blind beggar in the Punjab.” 

I remember that there had once come to the office a blind man with 
a knotted twig and a piece of string which he wound round the twig 
according to some cipher of his own. He could, after the lapse of days 
or hours, repeat the sentence which he had reeled up. He had reduced 
the alphabet to eleven primitive sounds, and tried to teach me his 
method, but I could not understand. 

“T sent that letter to Dravot,’’ said Carnehan; ‘‘and told him to 
come back because this Kingdom was growing too big for me to handle, 
and then I struck for the first valley, to see how the priests were work- 
ing. They called the village we took along with the Chief, Bashkai, 
and the first village we took, Er-Heb. The priests at Er-Heb was doing 
all right, but they had a lot of pending cases about land to show me, 
and some men from another village had been firing arrows at night. 
I went out and looked for that village, and fired four rounds at it from 
a thousand yards. That used all the cartridges I cared to spend, and 
I waited for Dravot, who had been away two or three months, and I 
kept my people quiet. 

“One morning I heard the devil’s own noise of drums and horns, 
and Dan Dravot marches down the hill with his Army and a tail of 
hundreds of men, and, which was the most amazing, a great gold 
crown on his head. ‘My Gord, Carnehan,’ says Daniel, ‘this is a tre- 
menjus business, and we’ve got the whole country as far as it’s worth 
having. I am the son of Alexander by Queen Semiramis, and you’re 
my younger brother and a God, too! It’s the biggest thing we’ve ever 
seen. I’ve been marching and fighting for six weeks with the Army, 
and every footy little village for fifty miles has come in rejoiceful; and™ 
more than that, I’ve got the key of the whole show, as you'll see, 
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and I’ve got a crown for you! I told em to make two of ’em ata place 
called Shu, where the gold lies in the rock like suet in mutton. Gold 
I’ve seen, and turquoise I’ve kicked out of the cliffs, and there’s gar- 
nets in the sands of the river, and here’s a chunk of amber that 
a man brought me. Call up all the priests and, here, take your 
crown.’ 

“One of the men opens a black hair bag, and I slips the crown on. 
Tt was too small and too heavy, but I wore it for the glory. Hammered 
gold it was—five pound weight, like a hoop of a barrel. 

““Peachey,’ says Dravot, ‘we don’t want to fight no more. The 

Craft’s the trick, so help me!’ and he brings forward that same Chief 
' that I left at Bashkai—Billy Fish we called him afterwards, because 
he was so like Billy Fish that drove the big tank-engine at Mach on the 
Bolan in the old days. ‘Shake hands with him,’ says Dravot, and I 
shook hands and nearly dropped, for Billy Fish gave me the Grip. I 
said nothing, but tried him with the Fellow Craft Grip. He answers 
all right, and I tried the Master’s Grip, but that was a slip. ‘A Fellow 
Craft he is!’ I says to Dan. ‘Does he know the word ?’—‘He does,’ says 
Dan, ‘and all the priests know. It’s a miracle! The Chiefs and the 
priests can work a Fellow Craft Lodge in a way that’s very like ours, 
and they’ve cut the marks on the rocks, but they don’t know the Third 
Degree, and they’ve come to find out. It’s Gord’s Truth. I’ve known 
these long years that the Afghans knew up to the Fellow Craft De- 
gree, but this is a miracle. A God and a Grand-Master of the Craft 
am I, and a Lodge in the Third Degree I will open, and we’ll raise 
the head priests and the Chiefs of the villages.’ 

“* ‘Tt’s against all the law,’ I says, ‘holding a Lodge without warrant 
from anyone; and you know we never held office in any Lodge.’ 

‘* ‘Tt’s a master-stroke 0’ policy,’ says Dravot. ‘It means running 
the country as easy as a four-wheeled bogie on a down grade. 
We can’t stop to inquire now, or they’ll turn against us. I’ve forty 
Chiefs at my heel, and passed and raised according to their merit they 
shall be. Billet these men on the villages, and see that we run up a 

Lodge of some kind. The temple of Imbra will do for the Lodge- 
~ room. The women must make aprons as you show them. I'll hold a 
levee of Chiefs tonight and Lodge tomorrow.’ 

“T was fair run off my legs, but I wasn’t such a fool as not to see 
what a pull this Craft business gave us. I showed the priests’ families 
how to make aprons of the degrees, but for Dravot’s apron the blue 
border and marks was made of turquoise lumps on white hide, not 
cloth. We took a great square stone in the temple for the Master’s 
chair, and little stones for the officers’ chairs, and painted the black 
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pavement with white squares, and did what we could to make things 
regular. 

“At the levee which was held that night on the hillside with big 
bonfires, Dravot gives out that him and me were Gods and sons of 
Alexander, and Past Grand-Masters in the Craft, and was come to 
make Kafiristan a country where every man should eat in peace and 
drink in quiet, and specially obey us. Then the Chiefs come round to 
shake hands, and they were so hairy and white and fair it was just 
shaking hands with old friends. We gave them names according as 
they was like men we had known in India—Billy Fish, Holly Dilworth, 
Pikky Kergan, that was Bazaar-master when I was at Mhow, and so 
on, and so on. 

‘“‘The most amazing miracles was at Lodge next night. One of the 
old priests was watching us continuous, and I felt uneasy, for I knew 
we’d have to fudge the Ritual, and I didn’t know what the men knew. 
The old priest was a stranger come in from beyond the village of 
Bashkai. The minute Dravot puts on the Master’s apron that the girls 
had made for him, the priest fetches a whoop and a howl, and tries | 
to overturn the stone that Dravot was sitting on. ‘It’s all up now,’ I 
says. ‘That comes of meddling with the Craft without warrant!’ 
Dravot never winked an eye, not when ten priests took and tilted over 
the Grand-Master’s chair—which was to say the stone of Imbra. The 
priest begins rubbing the bottom end of it to clear away the black 
dirt, and presently he shows all the other priests the Master’s Mark, 
same as was on Dravot’s apron, cut into the stone. Not even the priests 
of the temple of Imbra knew it was there. The old chap falls flat on 
his face at Dravot’s feet and kisses ’em. ‘Luck again,’ says Dravot, 
across the Lodge to me; ‘they say it’s the missing Mark that no one 
could understand the why of. We’re more than safe now.’ Then he 
bangs the butt of his gun for a gavel and says: ‘By virtue of the 
authority vested in me by my own right hand and the help of Peachey, 
I declare myself Grand-Master of all Freemasonry in Kafiristan in this 
the Mother Lodge o’ the country, ‘and King of Kafiristan equally with 
Peachey!’ At that he puts on his crown and I puts on mine—I was 
doing Senior Warden—and we opens the Lodge in most ample form. 
It was a amazing miracle! The priests moved in Lodge through the 
first two degrees almost without telling, as if the memory was coming 
back to them. After that, Peachey and Dravot raised such as was 
worthy—high priests and Chiefs of far-off villages. Billy Fish was the 
first, and I can tell you we scared the soul out of him. It was not in 
any way according to Ritual, but it served our turn. We didn’t raise 
more than ten of the biggest men, because we didn’t want to 
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make the Degree common. And they was clamouring to be raised. 

‘In another six months,’ says Dravot, ‘we’ll hold another Com- 
munication, and see how you are working.’ Then he asks them about 
their villages, and learns that they was fighting one against the other, 
and were sick and tired of it. And when they wasn’t doing that they 
was fighting with the Mohammedans. ‘You can fight those when they 
come into our country,’ says Dravot. ‘Tell off every tenth man of 
your tribes for a Frontier guard, and send two hundred at a time to 
this valley to be drilled. Nobody is going to be shot or speared any 
more so long as he does well, and I know that you won’t cheat me, 
because you’re white people—sons of Alexander—and not like com- 
mon, black Mohammedans, You are my people, and by God,’ says he, 
running off into English at the end—‘I’ll make a damned fine Nation 
of you, or I’ll die in the making!’ 

“T can’t tell all we did for the next six months, because Dravot did 
a lot I couldn’t see the hang of, and he learned their lingo in a way I 
never could. My work was to help the people plough, and now and 
again go out with some of the Army and see what the other villages 
were doing, and make ’em throw rope-bridges across the ravines which 
cut up the country horrid. Dravot was very kind to me, but when 
he walked up and down in the pine wood pulling that bloody red 
beard of his with both fists I knew he was thinking plans I could not 
advise about, and I just waited for orders. 

“But Dravot never showed me disrespect before the people. They 
were afraid of me and the Army, but they loved Dan. He was the best 
of friends with the priests and the Chiefs; but anyone could come 
across the hills with a complaint, and Dravot would hear him out fair, 
and call four priests together and say what was to be done. He used 
to call in Billy Fish from Bashkai, and Pikky Kergan from Shu, and an 
old Chief we called Kafuzelum—it ywas like enough to his real name— 
and hold councils with ’°em when there was any fighting to be done 
in small villages. That was his Council of War, and the four priests 
of Bashkai, Shu, Khawak, and Madora was his Privy Council. Between 
the lot of ’em they sent me, with forty men and twenty rifles and 
sixty men carrying turquoises, into the Ghorband country to buy those 
hand-made Martini rifles, that come out of the Amir’s workshops at 
Kabul, from one of the Amir’s Herati regiments that would have sold 
the very teeth out of their mouths for turquoises. 

“I stayed in Ghorband a month, and gave the Governor there the 
pick of my baskets for hush-money, and bribed the Colonel of the 
regiment some more, and, between the two and the tribespeople, we 
got more than a hundred hand-made Martinis, a hundred good 
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Kohat Jezails that’ll throw to six hundred yards, and forty man-loads 
of very bad ammunition for the rifles. I came back with what I had, 
and distributed ’em among the men that the Chiefs sent in to me to 
drill. Dravot was too busy to attend to those things, but the old Army 
that we first made helped me, and we turned out five hundred men 
that could drill, and two hundred that knew how to hold arms pretty 
straight. Even those cork-screwed, hand-made guns was a miracle to 
them. Dravot talked big about powder-shops and factories, walking up 
and down in the pine wood when the winter was coming on. 

‘“¢ T won’t make a Nation,’ says he. ‘I’ll make an Empire! These 
men aren’t niggers; they’re English ! Look at their eyes—took at their 
mouths. Look at the way they stand up. They sit on chairs in their 
own houses. They’re the Lost Tribes, or something like it, and they’ve 
grown to be English. I’ll take a census in the spring if the priests don’t 
get frightened. There must be a fair two million of ’em in these hills. 
The villages are full o’ little children. Two million people—two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand fighting men—and all English ! They only want 
the rifles and a little drilling. Two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
ready to cut in on Russia’s right flank when she tries for India! 
Peachey, man,’ he says, chewing his beard in great hunks, ‘we shall 
be Emperors—Emperors of the Earth! Rajah Brooke will be a suckling 
to us. I’ll treat with the Viceroy on equal terms. I’]l ask him to send 
me twelve picked English—twelve that | know of—to help us govern 
a bit. There’s Mackray, Sergeant-pensioner at Segowli—many’s the 
good dinner he’s given me, and his wife a pair of trousers. There’s 
Donkin, the Warder of Tounghoo Jail; there’s hundreds that I could 
lay my hand on if I was in India. The Viceroy shall do it for me. I’ll 
send a man through in the spring for those men, and I’ll write for a 
dispensation from the Grand Lodge for what I’ve done as Grand- 
Master. ‘That—and all the Sniders that’ll be thrown out when the 
native troops in India take up the Martini. They’ll be worn smooth, 
but they’ll do for fighting in these hills. Twelve English, a hundred 
thousand Sniders run through the Amir’s country in driblets—I’d be 
content with twenty thousand in one year—and we’d be an Empire. 
When everything was shipshape, I’d hand over the crown—this crown 
I’m wearing now—to Queen Victoria on my knees, and she’d say: 
“Rise up, Sir Daniel Dravot.”’ Oh, it’s big! It’s big, I tell you! But 
there’s so much to be done in every place—Bashkai, Khawak, Shu, 
and everywhere else.’ 

“What is it?’ I says. ‘There are no more men coming in to be 
drilled this autumn. Look at those fat, black clouds. They’re bringing 
the snow.’ 
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“It isn’t that,’ says Daniel, putting his hand very hard on my 
shoulder; ‘and I don’t wish to say anything that’s against you, for no 
other living man would have followed me and made me what I am 
as you have done. You’re a first-class Commander-in-Chief, and the 
people know you; but—it’s a big country, and somehow you can’t 
help me, Peachey, in the way I want to be helped.’ 

‘ “Go to your blasted priests, then!’ I said, and I was sorry when I 
made that remark, but it did hurt me sore to find Daniel talking so 
superior when I’d drilled all the men, and done all he told me. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, Peachey,’ says Daniel without cursing. 
“You’re a King, too, and the half of this Kingdom is yours; but can’t 
you see, Peachey, we want cleverer men than us now—three or four 
of ’em, that we can scatter about for our Deputies. It’s a hugeous great 
State, and I can’t always tell the right thing to do, and I haven’t time 
for all I want to do, and here’s the winter coming on and all.’ He put 
half his beard into his mouth, all red like the gold of his crown. 

** “Ym sorry, Daniel,’ says I. ‘I’ve done all I could. I’ve drilled the 
men and shown the people how to stack their oats better; and I’ve 
brought in those tinware rifles from Ghorband—but I know what 
you’re driving at. I take it Kings always feel oppressed that way.’ 

‘“* “There’s another thing, too,’ says Dravot, walking up and down. 
‘The winter’s coming and these people won’t be giving much trouble, 
and if they do we can’t move about. I want a wife.’ ¢ 

‘“* ‘For Gord’s sake leave the women alone!’ I says. ‘We’ve both 
got all the work we can, though I ayn a fool. Remember the Contrack, 
and keep clear 0’ women.’ 

***The Contrack only lasted till such time as we was Kings; and 
Kings we have been these months past,’ says Dravot, weighing his 
crown in his hand. ‘You go get a wife, too, Peachey—a nice, strappin’, 
plump girl that’ll keep you warm in the winter. They’re prettier than 
English girls, and we can take the pick of ’em. Boil ’em once or twice 
in hot water and they’ll come out like chicken and ham.’ 

““ Ton’t tempt me!’ I says. ‘I will not have any dealings with a 
woman not till we are a dam’ side more settled than we are now. I’ve 
been doing the work o’ two men, and you’ve been doing the work 0’ ° 
three. Let’s lie off a bit, and see if we can get some better tobacco 
from Afghan country and run in some good liquor; but no women.’ 

“« ‘Who’s talking 0’ women?’ says Dravot. ‘I said wife—a Queen to 
breed a King’s son for the King. A Queen out of the strongest tribe, 
that’ll make them your blood-brothers, and that'll lie by your side and 
tell you all the people thinks about you and their own affairs. That’s 
what [ want.’ 
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‘“‘Do you remember that Bengali woman I kept at Mogul Serai 
when I was a plate-layer ?’ says I. ‘A fat lot 0’ good she was to me. She 
taught me the lingo and one or two other things; but what happened ? 
She ran away with the Station-master’s servant and half my month’s 
pay. Then she turned up at Dadur Junction in tow of a half-caste, and 
had the impidence to say I was her husband—all among the drivers 
in the running-shed, too!’ 

‘“‘ “We’ve done with that,’ says Dravot; ‘these. women are whiter 
than you or me, and a Queen I will have for the winter months.’ 

‘‘ For the last time o’ asking, Dan, do not,’ I says. ‘It’ll only bring 
us harm. The Bible says that Kings ain’t to waste their strength on 
women, ’specially when they’ve got a new raw Kingdom to work 
over.’ . 
‘« ‘or the last time of answering I will,’ said Dravot, and he went 
away through the pine-trees looking like a big red devil, the sun being 
on his crown and beard and all. 

“But getting a wife was not as easy as Dan thought. He put it 
before the Council, and there was no answer till Billy Fish said that 
he’d better ask the girls. Dravot damned them all round. ‘What’s 
wrong with me?’ he shouts, standing by the idol Imbra. ‘Am I a dog 
or am I not enough of a man for your wenches? Haven’t I put the 
shadow of my hand over this country ? Who stopped the last Afghan 
raid?’ It was me really, but Dravot was too angry to remember. 
‘Who bought your guns? Who repaired the bridges ? Who’s the Grand- 
Master of the sign cut in the stone 2’ says he, and he thumped his hand 
on the block that he used to sit on in Lodge, and at Council, which 
opened like Lodge always. Billy Fish said nothing and no more did 
the others. ‘Keep your hair on, Dan,’ said I; ‘and ask the girls. That’s 
how it’s done at Home, and these people are quite English.’ 

“*The marriage of the King is a matter of State,’ says Dan, in a 
white-hot rage, for he could feel, I hope, that he was going against 
his better mind. He walked out of the Council-room, and the others 
sat still, looking at the ground. 

“‘ ‘Billy Fish,’ says I to the Chief of Bashkai, ‘what’s the difficulty 
here? A straight answer to a true friend.’ 

“You know,’ says Billy Fish. ‘How should a man tell you who. 
knows everything ? How can daughters of men marry Gods or Devils?’ 
It’s not proper.’ 

“I remembered something like that in the Bible; but if, after seeing: 
us as long as they had, they still believed we were Gods, it wasn’t for 
me to undeceive them. 

‘ “A God can do anything,’ says I. ‘If the King is fond of a girl he’ll 
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not let her die,’"—‘She’ll have to,’ said Billy Fish. ‘There are all sorts 
of Gods and Devils in these mountains, and now and again a girl 
marries one of them and isn’t seen any more. Besides, you two know 
the Mark cut in the stone. Only the Gods know that. We thought you 
were men till you showed the sign of the Master.’ 

“I wished then that we had explained about the loss of the genuine 
secrets of a Master-Mason at the first go-off; but I said nothing. All 
that night there was a blowing of horns-in a little dark temple half- 
way down the hill, and I heard a girl crying fit to die. One of the priests 
told us that she'was being prepared to marry the King. 

“‘Tll have no nonsense of that kind,’ says Dan. ‘I don’t want to 
interfere with your customs, but I’ll take my own wife.’—‘The girl’s 
a little bit afraid,’ says the priest. ‘She thinks she’s going to die, and 
they are a-heartening of her up down in the temple.’ 

*“ ‘FTearten her very tender, then,’ says Dravot, ‘or I’ll hearten you 
with the butt of a gun so you'll never want to be heartened again.’ 
He licked his lips, did Dan, and stayed up walking about more than 
half the night, thinking of the wife that he was going to get in the 
morning. I] wasn’t any means comfortable, for I knew that dealings 
with a woman in foreign parts, though you was a crowned King 
twenty times over, could not but be risky. I got up very early in the 
morning while Dravot was asleep, and I saw the priests talking to- 
gether in whispers, and the Chiefs talking together, too, and they 
looked at me out of the corners of their eyes. 

‘“‘ “What is up, Fish?’ I say to the Bashkai man, who was wrapped 
up in his furs and looking splendid to behold. 

‘“« ‘T can’t rightly say,’ says he; ‘but if you can make the King drop 
all this nonsense about marriage, you'll be doing him and me and 
yourself .a great service.’ 

‘* “That I do believe,’ says I. ‘But sure, you know, Billy, as well as 
me, having fought against and for us, that the King and me are 
nothing more than two of the finest men that God Almighty ever 
made. Nothing more, I do assure you.’ 

“That may be,’ says Billy Fish, ‘and yet I should be sorry if it 
was.” He sinks his head upon his great fur cloak for a minute and 
thinks. ‘King,’ says he, ‘be you man or God or Devil, I'll stick by you 
today. I have twenty of my men with me, and they will follow me. 
We'll go to Bashkai until the storm blows over.’ 

“A little snow had fallen in the night, and everything was white 
except the greasy fat clouds that blew down and down from the north. 
Dravot came out with his crown on his head, swinging his arms and 
stamping his feet, and looking more pleased than Punch. 
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“‘ ‘For the last time, drop it, Dan,’ says I in a whisper, ‘Billy Fish 
here says that there will be a row.’ 

“*A row among my people!’ says Dravot. ‘Not much. Peachey, 
you’re a fool not to get a wife, too. Where’s the girl?’ says he with a 
voice as loud as the braying of a jackass. ‘Call up all the Chiefs and 
Priests, and let the Emperor see if his wife suits him.’ 

“There was no need to call anyone. They were all there leaning on 
their guns and spears round the clearing in the centre of the pine 
wood. A lot of priests went down to the little temple to bring up the 
girl, and the horns blew fit to wake the dead. Billy Fish saunters 
round and gets as close to Daniel as he could, and behind him stood 
his twenty men with matchlocks. Not a man of them under six feet. 
I was next to Dravot, and behind me was twenty men of the regular 
Army. Up comes the girl, and a strapping wench she was, covered with 
silver and turquoises, but white as death, and looking back every 
minute at the priests. 

‘* ‘She’ll do,’ said Dan, looking her over. ‘What’s to be afraid of, 
lass? Come and kiss me.’ He puts his arm round her. She shuts her 
eyes, gives a bit of a squeak, and down goes her face in the side of 
Dan’s flaming red beard. 

“The slut’s bitten me!’ says he, clapping his hand to his neck, 
and, sure enough, his hand was red with blood. Billy Fish and two 
of his matchlock-men catches hold of Dan by the shoulders and drags 
him into the Bashkai lot, while the priests howls in their lingo— 
‘Neither God nor Devil but a man!’ I was all taken aback, for a priest 
cut at me in front, and the Army behind began firing into the Bashkai 
men. 

“ “God A’mighty!’ says Dan. ‘What is the meaning o’ this?” 

“““Come back! Come away!’ says Billy Fish. ‘Ruin and Mutiny is 
the matter. We'll break for Bashkai if we can.’ 

“T tried to give some sort of orders to my men—the men o’ the 
regular Army—but it was no use, so I fired into the brown of ’em with 
an English Martini and drilled three beggars in a line. The valley 
was full of shouting, howling creatures, and every soul was shrieking, 
‘Not a God nor a Devil but only a man!’ The Bashkai troops stuck to 
Billy Fish-all they were worth, but their matchlocks wasn’t half as 
good as the Kabul breech-loaders, and four of them dropped. Dan was 
bellowing like a bull, for he was very wrathy; and Billy Fish had a 
hard job to prevent him running out at the crowd. 

“We can’t stand,’ says Billy Fish. ‘Make a run for it down the 
valley! The whole place is against us.’ The matchlock-men ran, and 
we went down the valley in spite of Dravot. He was swearing horrible 
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and crying out he was a King. The priests rolled great stones on us, 
and the regular Army fired hard, and there wasn’t more than six 
men, not counting Dan, Billy Fish, and Me, that came down to the 
bottom of the valley alive. 

“Then they stopped firing and the horns in the temple blew again. 
‘Come away—for God’s sake come away!’ says Billy Fish. ‘They'll 
send runners out to all the villages before ever we get to Bashkai. I 
can protect you there, but I can’t do anything now.’ 

“My own notion is that Dan began to go mad in his head from that 
hour. He stared up and down like a stuck pig. Then he was all for 
walking back alone and killing the priests with his bare hands; 
which he could have done. ‘An Emperor am I,’ says Daniel, ‘and 
next year I shall be a Knight of the Queen.’ 

“ “All right, Dan,’ says I; ‘but come along now while there’s time.’ 

“* “Tt’s your fault,’ says he, ‘for not looking after your Army better. 
There was mutiny in the midst, and you didn’t know—you damned 
engine-driving, plate-laying, missionary’s-pass-hunting hound!’ He 
sat upon a rock and called me every foul name he could lay tongue to. 
I was too heart-sick to care, though it was all his foolishness that 
brought the smash. 

““*[’m sorry, Dan,’ says I, ‘but there’s no accounting for natives. 
This business is our Fifty-Seven. Maybe we’ll make something out of 
it yet, when we’ve got to Bashkai.’ 

‘“* “Let’s get to Bashkai, then,’ says Dan, ‘and, by God, when I 
come back here again I’ll sweep the valley so there isn’t a bug in a 
blanket left!’ : 

“We walked all that day, and all that night Dan was stumping up 
and down on the snow, chewing his beard and muttering to himself. 

*“‘“There’s no hope o’ getting clear,’ said Billy Fish. “The priests 
will have sent runners to the villages to say that you are only men. 
Why didn’t you stick on as Gods till things was more settled? I’m a 
dead man,’ says Billy Fish, and he throws himself down on the snow 
and begins to pray to his Gods. 

“Next morning we was in a cruel bad country—all up and down, 
no level ground at all, and no food either. The six Bashkai men looked 
at Billy Fish hungry-way as if they wanted to ask something, but they 
said never a word. At noon we came to the top of a flat mountain all 
covered with snow, and when we climbed up into it, behold, there 
was an Army in position waiting in the middle! 

‘« ‘The runners have been very quick,’ says Billy Fish, with a little 
bit of a laugh. ‘They are waiting for us.’ 

“Three or four men began to fire from the enemy’s side, and a 
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chance shot took Daniel in the calf of the leg. That brought him to 
his senses. He looks across the snow at the Army, and sees the rifles 
that we had brought into the country. 

‘« ‘We're done for,’ says he. ‘They are Englishmen, these people,— 
and it’s my blasted nonsense that has brought you to this. Get back, 
Billy Fish, and take your men away; you’ve done what you could, 
and now cut for it. Carnehan,’ says he, ‘shake hands with me and go 
along with Billy. Maybe they won’t kill you. Pll go and meet ’em 
alone. It’s me that did it. Me, the King!’ 

“ ‘Gol!’ says I. ‘Go to Hell, Dan! I’m with you here. Billy Fish, you 
clear out, and we two will meet those folk.’ 

‘« ‘T’m a Chief,’ says Billy Fish, quite quiet. ‘I stay with you. My 
men can go.’ 

“The Bashkai fellows didn’t wait for a second word, but ran off, 
and Dan and Me and Billy Fish walked across to where the drums were 
drumming and the horns were horning. It was cold—awful cold. I’ve 
got that cold in the back of my head now. There’s a lump of it there.” 

The punkah-coolies had gone to sleep. Two kerosene lamps were 
blazing in the office, and the perspiration poured down my face and 
splashed on the blotter as I leaned forward. Carnehan was shivering, 
and I feared that his mind might go. I wiped my face, took a fresh 
grip of the piteously mangled hands, and said: ‘“‘What happened after 
that ?”? The momentary shift of my eyes had broken the clear current. 

‘““What was you pleased to say?’ whined Carnehan. ‘“They took 
them without any sound. Not a little whisper all along the snow, not 
though the King knocked down the first man that set hand on him— 
not though old Peachey fired his last cartridge into the brown of ’em. 
Not a single solitary sound did those swines make. They just closed 
up tight, and I tell you their furs stunk. There was a man called Billy 
Fish, a good friend of us all, and they cut his throat, Sir, then and 
there, like a pig; and the King kicks up the bloody snow and says: 
“We’ve had a dashed fine run for our money. What’s coming next?” 
But Peachey, Peachey Taliaferro, I tell you, Sir, in confidence as 
betwixt two friends, he lost his head, Sir. No, he didn’t neither. The 
King lost his head, so he did, all along o’ one of those cunning rope- 
bridges. Kindly let me have the paper-cutter, Sir. It tilted this way. 
They marched him a mile across that snow to a rope-bridge over a 
ravine with a river at the bottom. You may have seen such. They 
prodded him behind like an ox. ‘Damn your eyes!’ says the King. 
“‘D’you suppose I can’t die like a gentleman ?’ He turns to Peachey— 
Peachey that was crying like a child. ‘I’ve brought you to this, 
Peachey,’ says he. ‘Brought you out of your happy life to be killed in 
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Kafiristan, where you was late Commander-in-Chief of the Emperor’s 
forces. Say you forgive me, Peachey.’—'‘I do,’ says Peachey. ‘Fully and 
freely do I forgive you, Dan.’—‘Shake hands, Peachey,’ says he. 
‘l’m going now.’ Out he goes, looking neither right nor left, and when 
he was plumb in the middle of those dizzy dancing ropes—‘Cut, you 
beggars,’ he shouts; and they cut, and old Dan fell, turning round 
and round and round, twenty thousand miles, for he took half an 
hour to fall till he struck the water, and I could see his body caught on 
a rock with the gold crown close beside. 

“But do you know what they did to Peachey between two pine- 
trees? They crucified him, Sir, as Peachey’s hand will show. They 
used wooden pegs for his hands and his feet; and he didn’t die. He 
hung there and screamed, and they took him down next day, and said 
it was a miracle that he wasn’t dead. They took him down—poor old 
Peachey that hadn’t done them any harm—that hadn’t done them 
any: 29 

He rocked to and fro and wept bitterly, wiping his eyes with the 
back of his scarred hands and moaning like a child for some ten 
minutes. 

“They was cruel enough to feed him up in the temple, because 
they said he was more of a God than old Daniel that was a man. 
Then they turned him out on the snow, and told him to go home, and 
Peachey came home in about a year, begging along the roads quite 
safe; for Daniel Dravot he walked before and said: ‘Come along, 
Peachey. It’s a big thing we’re doing.’ The mountains they danced at 
night, and the mountains they tried to fall on Peachey’s head, but 
Dan he held up his hand, and Peachey came along bent double. He 
never let go of Dan’s hand, and he never let go of Dan’s head. They 
gave it to him as a present in the temple, to remind him not to come 
again, and though the crown was pure gold, and Peachey was starving, 
never would Peachey sell the same. You knew Dravot, Sir! You knew 
Right Worshipful Brother Dravot! Look at him now!” 

He fumbled in the mass of rags round his bent waist; brought out 
a black horsehair bag embroidered with silver thread, and shook 
therefrom on to my table—the dried, withered head of Daniel 
Dravot ! The morning sun that had long been paling the lamps struck 
the red beard and blind sunken eyes; struck, too, a heavy circlet of 
gold studded with raw turquoises, that Carnelian placed tenderly on 
the battered temples. 

“You be’old now,”’ said Carnehan, ‘‘the Emperor in his ‘abit as he 
lived—the King of Kafiristan with his crown upon his head. Poor old 
Daniel that was a monarch once!” 
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I shuddered, for, in spite of defacements manifold, I recognized 
the head of the man of Marwar Junction. Carnehan rose to go. I at- 
tempted to stop him. He was not fit to walk abroad. “Let me take 
away the whisky, and give me a little money,” he gasped. “I was a 
King once. I’ll go to the Deputy Commissioner and ask to set in the 
Poorhouse till I get my health. No, thank you, I can’t wait till you 
get a carriage for me. I’ve urgent private affairs—in the south—at 
Marwar.”’ 

He shambled out of the office and departed in the direction of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s house. That day at noon I had occasion to go 
down the blinding hot Mall, and I saw a crooked man crawling along 
the white dust of the roadside, his hat in his hand, quavering dolor- 
ously after the fashion of street-singers at Home. There was not a soul 
in sight, and he was out of all possible earshot of the houses. And he 
sang through his nose, turning his head from right to left: 


The Son of Man goes forth to war, 
A golden crown to gain ; 

His blood-red banner streams afar— 
Who follows in his train? 


I waited to hear no more, but put the poor wretch into my carriage 
and drove him off to the nearest missionary for eventual transfer to 
the Asylum. He repeated the hymn twice while he was with me whom 
he did not in the least recognize, and I left him singing it to the mis- 
sionary. 

Two days later I inquired after his welfare of the Superintendent 
of the Asylum. 

‘“‘He was admitted suffering from sunstroke. He died early yester- 
day morning,”’ said the Superintendent. “‘Is it true that he was half 
an hour bareheaded in the sun at midday 2” 

““Yes,’’ said I, “but do you happen to know if he had anything 
upon him by any chance when he died 2” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said the Superintendent. 

And there the matter rests. 
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HE Nellie, a cruising yawl, swung to her anchor without a flutter 

of the sails, and was at rest. The flood had made, the wind was 
nearly calm, and being bound down the river, the only thing for it 
was to come to and wait for the turn of the tide. 

The sea-reach of the Thames stretched before us like the beginning 
of an interminable waterway. In the offing the sea and the sky were 
welded together without a joint, and in the luminous space the 
tanned sails of the barges drifting up with the tide seemed to stand 
still in red clusters of canvas sharply peaked, with gleams of varnished 
sprits. A haze rested on the low shores that ran out to sea in vanishing 
flatness. The air was dark above Gravesend, and farther back still 
seemed condensed into a mournful gloom, brooding motionless over 
the biggest, and the greatest, town on earth. 

The Director of Companies was our captain and our host. We four 
affectionately watched his back as he stood in the bows looking to sea- 
ward. On the whole river there was nothing that looked half so nauti- 
cal. He resembled a pilot, which to a seaman is trustworthiness per- 
sonified. It was difficult to realize his work was not out there in the: 
luminous estuary, but behind him, within the brooding gloom. 
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Between us there was, as I have already said somewhere, the bond 
of the sea. Besides holding our hearts together through long periods of 
separation, it had the effect of making us tolerant of each other’s 
yarns—and even convictions. The Lawyer—the best of old fellows— 
had, because of his many years and many virtues, the only cushion on 
deck, and was lying on the only rug. The Accountant had brought out 
already a box of dominoes, and was toying architecturally with the 
bones. Marlow sat cross-legged right aft, leaning against the mizzen- 
mast. He had sunken cheeks, a yellow complexion, a straight back, an 
ascetic aspect, and, with his arms dropped, the palms of hands out- 
wards, resembled an idol. The Director, satisfied the anchor had good 
hold, made his way aft and sat down amongst us. We exchanged a few 
words lazily. Afterwards there was silence on board the yacht. For 
some reason or other we did not begin that game of dominoes. We felt 
meditative, and fit for nothing but placid staring. The day was ending 
in a serenity of still and exquisite brilliance. The water shone pacifi- 
cally; the sky, without a speck, was a benign immensity of unstained 
light; the very mist on the Essex marshes was like a gauzy and radiant 
fabric, hung from the wooded rises inland, and draping the low shores 
in diaphanous folds. Only the gloom to the west, brooding over the 
upper reaches, became more sombre every minute, as if angered by 
the approach of the sun. 

And at last, in its curved and imperceptible fall, the sun sank 
low, and from glowing white changed to a dull red without rays and 
without heat, as if about to go out suddenly, stricken to death by the 
touch of that gloom brooding over a crowd of men. 

Forthwith a change came over the waters, and the serenity became 
less brilliant but more profound. The old river in its broad reach rested 
unruffled at the decline of day, after ages of good service done to the 
race that peopled its banks, spread out in the tranquil dignity of a 
waterway leading to the uttermost ends of the earth. We looked at 
the venerable stream not in the vivid flush of a short day that comes 
and departs for ever, but in the august light of abiding memories. 
And indeed nothing is easier for a man who has, as the phrase goes, 
“followed the sea’’ with reverence and affection, than to evoke the 
great spirit of the past upon the lower reaches of the Thames. The 
tidal current runs to and fro in its unceasing service, crowded with 
memories of men and ships it had borne to the rest of home or to the 
battles of the sea. It had known and served all the men of whom the 
nation is proud, from Sir Francis Drake to Sir John Franklin, knights 
all, titled and untitled—the great knights-errant of the sea. It had 
borne all the ships whose names are like jewels flashing in the night 
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of time, from the Golden Hind returning with her round flanks full 
of treasure, to be visited by the Queen’s Highness and thus pass out 
of the gigantic tale, to the Erebus and Terror, bound on other con- 
quests—and that never returned. It had known the ships and the 
men. They had sailed from Deptford, from Greenwich, from Erith— 
the adventurers and the settlers; kings’ ships and the ships of men on 
’Change; captains, admirals, the dark ““nterlopers’’ of the Eastern 
trade, and the commissioned ‘“‘generals” of East India fleets. Hunters 
for gold or pursuers of fame, they all had gone out on that stream, 
bearing the sword, and often the torch, messengers of the might with- 
in the land, bearers of a spark from the sacred fire. What greatness 
had not floated on the ebb of that river into the mystery of an un- 
known earth! . . . The dreams of men, the seed of commonwealths, 
the germs of empires. 

The sun set; the dusk fell on the stream, and lights began to appear 
along the shore. The Chapman lighthouse, a three-legged thing erect 
on a mud-flat, shone strongly. Lights of ships moved in the fairway— 
a great stir of lights going up and going down. And farther west on 
the upper reaches the place of the monstrous town was still marked 
ominously on the sky, a brooding gloom in sunshine, a lurid glare 
under the stars. 

‘‘And this also,” said Marlow suddenly, ‘‘has been one of the dark 
places of the earth.” 

He was the only man of us who still “‘followed the sea.”’ ‘The worst 
that could be said of him was that he did not represent his class. He 
was a seaman, but he was a wanderer too, while most seamen lead, 
if one may so express it, a sedentary life. Their minds are of the stay- 
at-home order, and their home is always with them—the ship; and 
so is their country—the sea. One ship is very much like another, and 
the sea is always the same. In the immutability of their surroundings 
the foreign shores, the foreign faces, the changing immensity of life, 
glide past, veiled not by a sense of mystery but by a slightly disdainful 
ignorance; for there is nothing mysterious to a seaman unless it be 
the sea itself, which is the mistress of his existence and as inscrutable 
as Destiny. For the rest, after his hours of work, a casual stroll or a 
casual spree on shore suffices to unfold for him the secret of a whole 
continent, and generally he finds the secret not worth knowing. The 
yarns of seamen have a direct simplicity, the whole meaning of which 
lies within the shell of a cracked nut. But Marlow was not typical (if 
his propensity to spin yarns be excepted), and to him the meaning of 
an episode was not inside like a kernel but outside, enveloping the 
tale which brought it out only as a glow brings out a haze, in the 
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likeness of one of these misty haloes that sometimes are made visible 
by the spectral illumination of moonshine. 

His remark did not seem at all surprising. It was just like Marlow. 
It was accepted in silence. No one took the trouble to grunt even; and 
presently he said, very slow— 

“T was thinking of very old times, when the Romans first came 
here, nineteen hundred years ago—the other day. . . . Light came out 
of this river since—you say Knights? Yes; but it is like a running 
blaze on a plain, like a flash of lightning in the clouds. We live in the 
flicker—may it last as long as the old earth keeps rolling! But darkness 
was here yesterday. Imagine the feelings of a commander of a fine— 
what d’ye call ’em ?—trireme in the Mediterranean, ordered suddenly 
to the north; run overland across the Gauls in a hurry; put in charge 
of one of these craft the legionaries—a wonderful lot of handy men 
they must have been too—used to build, apparently by the hundred, 
in a month or two, if we may believe what we read. Imagine him here 
—the very end of the world, a sea the colour of lead, a sky the colour 
of smoke, a kind of ship about as rigid as a concertina—and going up 
this river with stores, or orders, or what you like. Sandbanks, marshes, 
forests, savages,—precious little to eat fit for a civilized man, nothing 
but Thames water to drink. No Falernian wine here, no going ashore. 
Here and there a military camp lost in a wilderness, like a needle in 
a bundle of hay—cold, fog, tempests, disease, exile, and death,— 
death skulking in the air, in the water, in the bush. They must have 
been dying like flies here. Oh yes—he did it. Did it very well, too, no 
doubt, and without thinking much about it either, except afterwards 
to brag of what he had gone through in his time, perhaps. They were 
men enough to face the darkness. And perhaps he was cheered by 
keeping his eye on a chance of promotion to the fleet at Ravenna by- 
and-by, if he had good friends in Rome and survived the awful climate. 
Or think of a decent young citizen in a toga—perhaps too much dice, 
you know—coming out here in the train of some prefect, or tax- 
gatherer, or trader, even, to mend his fortunes. Land in a swamp, 
march through the woods, and in some inland post feel the savagery, 
the utter savagery, had closed round him,—all that mysterious life of 
the wilderness that stirs in the forest, in the jungles, in the hearts of 
wild men. There’s no initiation either into such mysteries. He has to 
live in the midst of the incomprehensible, which is also detestable. 
And it has a fascination, too, that goes to work upon him. The fascina- 
tion of the abomination—you know. Imagine the growing regrets, the 
longing to escape, the powerless disgust, the surrender, the hate.”’ 

He paused. 
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“Mind,” he began again, lifting one arm from the elbow, the palm 
of the hand outwards, so that, with his legs folded before him, he had 
the pose of a Buddha preaching in European clothes and without a 
lotus-flower—Mind, none of us would feel exactly like this. What 
saves us is efficiency—the devotion to efficiency. But these chaps were 
not much account, really. They were no colonists; their administra- 
tion was merely a squeeze, and nothing more, I suspect. They were 
conquerors, and for that you want only brute force—nothing to boast 
of, when you have it, since your strength is just an accident arising 
from the weakness of others. They grabbed what they could get for 
the sake of what was to be got. It was just robbery with violence, 
aggravated murder on a great scale, and men going at it blind—as is 
very proper for those who tackle a darkness. The conquest of the earth, 
which mostly means the taking it away from those who have a 
different complexion or slightly flatter noses than ourselves, is not a 
pretty thing when you look into it too much. What redeems it is the 
idea only. An idea at the back of it; not a sentimental pretence but 
an idea; and an unselfish belief in the idea—something you can set 
up, and bow down before, and offer a sacrifice to. . . .” 

He broke off. Flames glided in the river, small green flames, red 
flames, white flames, pursuing, overtaking, joining, crossing each 
other—then separating slowly or hastily. The traffic of the great city 
went on in the deepening night upon the sleepless river. We looked 
on, waiting patiently—there was nothing else to do till the end of 
the flood; but it was only after a long silence, when he said, in a 
hesitating voice, ‘‘I suppose you fellows remember I did once turn 
fresh-water sailor for a bit,” that we knew we were fated, before the 
ebb began to run, to hear about one of Marlow’s inconclusive experi- 
ences. 

“T don’t want to bother you much with what happened to me per- 
sonally,’’ he began, showing in this remark the weakness of many 
tellers of tales who seem so often unaware of what their audience 
would best like to hear; ‘‘yet to understand the effect of it on me you 
ought to know how I got out there, what I saw, how I went up that 
river to the place where I first met the poor chap. It was the farthest 
point of navigation and the culminating point of my experience. It 
seemed somehow to throw a kind of light on everything about me— 
and into my thoughts. It was sombre enough too—and pitiful—not 
extraordinary in any way—not very clear either. No, not very clear. 
And yet it seemed to throw a kind of light. 

“T had then, as you remember, just returned to London after a lot 
of Indian Ocean, Pacific, China Seas—a regular dose of the East— 
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six years or so; and I was loafing about, hindering you fellows in 
your work and invading your homes, just as though I had got a 
heavenly mission to civilize you. It was very fine for a time, but after 
a bit I did get tired of resting. Then I began to look for a ship—I 
should think the hardest work on earth. But the ships wouldn’t even 
look at me. And I got tired of that game too. 

‘“‘Now when I was a little chap I had a passion for maps. I would 
‘look for hours at South America, or Africa, or Australia, and lose my- 
self in all the glories of exploration. At that time there were many 
blank spaces on the earth, and when I saw one that looked particu- 
larly inviting on a map (but they all look that) I would put my finger 
on it and say, ‘When I grow up I will go there.’ The North Pole was 
one of these places, I remember. Well, I haven’t been there yet, and 
shall not try now. The glamour’s off. Other places were scattered 
about the Equator, and in every sort of latitude all over the two 
hemispheres. I haye been in some of them, and . . . well, we won’t 
talk about that. But there was one yet—the biggest, the most blank, 
so to speak—that I had a hankering after. 

‘“‘True, by this time it was not a blank space any more. It had got 
filled since my boyhood with rivers and lakes and names. It had 
ceased to be a blank space of delightful mystery—a white patch for 
a boy to dream gloriously over. It had become a place of darkness. 
But there was in it one river especially, a mighty big river, that you 
could see on the map, resembling an immense snake uncoiled, with 
its head in the sea, its body at rest curving afar over a vast country, 
and its tail lost in the depths of the land. And as I looked at the map 
of it in a shop-window, it fascinated me as a snake would a bird—a 
silly little bird. Then I remembered there was a big concern, a 
Company for trade on that river. Dash it all! I thought to myself, 
they can’t trade without using some kind of craft on that lot of fresh 
water—steamboats ! Why shouldn’t I try to get charge of one. I went 
on along Fleet Street, but could not shake off the idea. The snake had 
charmed me. 

“You understand it was a Continental concern, that Trading 
society; but I have a lot of relations living on the Continent, because 
it’s cheap and not so nasty as it looks, they say. 

“Tam sorry to own I began to worry them. This was already a fresh 
departure for me. I was not used to get things that way, you know. 
I always went my own road and on my own legs where I had a mind 
to go. I wouldn’t have believed it of myself; but, then—you see—I 
felt somehow I must get there by hook or by crook. So I worried them. 
The men said ‘My dear fellow,’ and did nothing. Then—would you 
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believe it ?—I tried the women. I, Charlie Marlow, set the women to 
work—to get a job. Heavens! Well, you see, the notion drove me. 
I had an aunt, a dear enthusiastic soul. She wrote: ‘It will be delight- 
ful. I am ready to do anything, anything for you. It is a glorious idea. 
I know the wife of a very high personage in the Administration, and 
also a man who has lots of influence with,’ etc., etc. She was deter- 
mined to make no end of fuss to get me appointed skipper of a river 
steamboat, if such was my fancy. 

“I got my appointment—of course; and I got it very quick. It 
appears the Company had received news that one of their captains 
had been killed in a scuffle with the natives. This was my chance, and 
it made me the more anxious to go. It was only months and months 
afterwards, when I made the attempt to recover what was left of the 
body, that I heard the original quartel arose from a misunderstanding 
about some hens. Yes, two black hens. Fresleven—that was the fel- 
low’s name, a Dane—thought himself wronged somehow in the bar- 
gain, so he went ashore and started to hammer the chief of the village 
with a stick. Oh, it didn’t surprise me in the least to hear this, and at 
the same time to be told that Fresleven was the gentlest, quietest 
creature that ever walked on two legs. No doubt he was; but he had 
been a couple of years already out there engaged in the noble cause, 
you know, and he probably felt the need at last of asserting his self- 
respect in some way. Therefore he whacked the old nigger mercilessly, 
while a big crowd of his people watched him, thunderstruck, till some 
man,—I was told the chief’s son,—in desperation at hearing the old 
chap yell, made a tentative jab with a spear at the white man—and of 
course it went quite easily between the shoulder-blades. Then the whole 
population cleared into the forest, expecting all kinds of calamities to 
happen, while, on the other hand, the steamer Fresleven commanded 
left also in a bad panic, in charge of the engineer, I believe. Afterwards 
nobody seemed to trouble much about Fresleven’s remains, till I got 
out and stepped into his shoes. I couldn’t let it rest, though; but when 
an opportunity offered at last to meet my predecessor, the grass grow- 
ing through his ribs was tall enough to hide his bones. They were 
all there. The supernatural being had not been touched after he fell. 
And the village was deserted, the huts gaped black, rotting, all askew 
within the fallen enclosures. A calamity had come to it, sure enough. 
The people had vanished. Mad terror had scattered them, men, 
women, and children, through the bush, and they had never returned. 
What became of the hens I don’t know either. I should think the cause 
of progress got them, anyhow. However, through this glorious affair I 
got my appointment, before I had fairly begun to hope for it. 
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“T flew around like mad to get ready, and before forty-eight hours 
I was crossing the Channel to show myself to my employers, and sign 
the contract. In a very few hours I arrived in a city that always makes 
me think of a whited sepulchre. Prejudice no doubt. I had no difficulty 
in finding the Company’s offices. It was the biggest thing in the town, 
and everybody I met was full of it. They were going to run an over- 
sea empire, and make no end of coin by trade. 

‘“‘A narrow and deserted street in deep shadow, high houses, in- 
numerable windows with venetian blinds, a dead silence, grass 
sprouting between the stones, imposing carriage archways right and 
left, immense double doors standing ponderously ajar. I slipped 
through one of these cracks, went up a swept and ungarnished stair- 
case, as arid as a desert, and opened the first door I came to. Two 
women, one fat and the other slim, sat on straw-bottomed chairs, 
knitting black wool. The slim one got up and walked straight at me— 
still knitting with downcast eyes—and only just as I began to think of 
getting out of her way, as you would for a somnambulist, stood still, 
and looked up. Her dress was as plain as an umbrella-cover, and she 
turned round without a word and preceded me into a waiting-room. 
I gave my name, and looked about. Deal table in the middle, plain 
chairs all round the walls, on one end a large shining map, marked 
with all the colours of a rainbow. There was a vast amount of red— 
good to see at any time, because one knows that some real work is 
done in there, a deuce of a lot of blue, a little green, smears of orange, 
and, on the Hast Coast, a purple patch, to show where the jolly 
pioneers of progress drink the jolly lager-beer. However, | wasn’t 
going into any of these. I was going into the yellow. Dead in the 
centre. And the river was there—fascinating—deadly—like a snake. 
Ough! A door opened, a white-haired secretarial head, but wearing 
a compassionate expression, appeared, and a skinny forefinger beck- 
oned me into the sanctuary. Its light was dim, and a heavy writing- 
desk squatted in the middle. From behind that structure came out an 
impression of pale plumpness in a frock-coat. The great man himself. 
He was five feet six, I should judge, and had his grip on the handle- 
end of ever so many millions. He shook hands, I fancy, murmured 
vaguely, was satisfied with my French. Bon voyage. 

‘‘In about forty-five seconds I found myself again in the waiting- 
room with the compassionate secretary, who, full of desolation and 
sympathy, made me sign some document. I believe I undertook 
amongst other things not to disclose any trade secrets. Well, I am not 
going to. 

“T began to feel slightly uneasy. You know I am not used to such 
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ceremonies, and there was something ominous in the atmosphere. 
It was just as though I had been let into some conspiracy—I don’t 
know—something not quite right; and I was glad to get out. In the 
outer room the two women knitted black wool feverishly. People 
were arriving, and the younger one was walking back and forth intro- 
ducing them. The old one sat on her chair. Her flat cloth slippers were 
propped up on a footwarmer, and a cat reposed on her lap. She wore 
a starched white affair on her head, had a wart on one cheek, and 
silver-rimmed spectacles hung on the tip of her nose. She glanced at 
me above the glasses. The swift and indifferent placidity of that look 
troubled me. Two youths with foolish and cheery countenances were 
being piloted over, and she threw at them the same quick glance of 
unconcerned wisdom. She seemed to know all about them and about 
me, too. An eerie feeling came over me. She seemed uncanny and 
fateful. Often far away there I thought of these two, guarding the 
door of Darkness, knitting black wool as for a warm pall, one intro- 
ducing, introducing continuously to the unknown, the other scrutiniz- 
ing the cheery and foolish faces with unconcerned old eyes. Ave ! Old 
knitter of black wool. Morituri te salutant. Not many of those she 
looked at ever saw her again—not half, by a long way. 

“There was yet a visit to the doctor. ‘A simple formality,’ assured 
me the secretary, with an air of taking an immense part in all my 
sorrows. Accordingly a young chap wearing his hat over the left eye- 
brow, some clerk I suppose,—there must have been clerks in the 
business, though the house was as still as a house in a city of the dead, 
—came from somewhere upstairs, and led me forth. He was shabby 
and careless, with ink-stains on the sleeves of his jacket, and his cravat 
was large and billowy, under a chin shaped like the toe of an old boot. 
It was a little too early for the doctor, so I proposed a drink, and there- 
upon he developed a vein of joviality. As we sat over our vermuths he 
glorified the Company’s business, and by-and-by I expressed casually 
my surprise at him not going out there. He became very cool and 
collected all at once. ‘I am not such a fool as I look, quoth Plato to 
his disciples,’ he said sententiously, emptied his glass with great 
resolution, and we rose. 

“The old doctor felt my pulse, evidently thinking of something else 
the while. ‘Good, good for there,’ he mumbled, and then with a 
certain eagerness asked me whether I would let him measure my 
head. Rather surprised, I said Yes, when he produced a thing like 
calipers and got the dimensions back and front and every way, taking 
notes carefully. He was an unshaven little man in a threadbare coat 
like a gaberdine, with his feet in slippers, and I thought him a harm- 
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less fool. ‘I always ask leave, in the interests of science, to measure the 
crania of those going out there,’ he said. ‘And when they come 
back too 2’ I asked. ‘Oh, I never see them,’ he remarked; ‘and, more- 
over, the changes take place inside, you know.’ He smiled, as if at 
some quiet joke. ‘So you are going out there. Famous. Interesting too.’ 
He gave me a searching glance; and made another note. ‘Ever any 
madness in your family ?’ he asked, in a matter-of-fact tone. I felt very 
annoyed. ‘Is that question in the interests of science too ?’ ‘It would be,’ 
he said, without taking notice of my irritation, ‘interesting for science 
to watch the mental changes of individuals, on the spot, but. . Z 
‘Are you an alienist >’ I interrupted. ‘Every doctor should be—a little,’ 
answered that original, imperturbably. ‘I have a little theory which 
you Messieurs who go out there must help me to prove. This is my 
share in the advantages my country shall reap from the possession of 
such a magnificent dependency. The mere wealth I leave to others. 
Pardon my questions, but you are the first Englishman coming under 
my observation. . . .’ I hastened to assure him I was not in the least 
typical. ‘If I were,’ said I, ‘I wouldn’t be talking like this with you.’ 
‘What you say is rather profound, and probably erroneous,’ he said, 
with a laugh. ‘Avoid irritation more than exposure to the sun. Adieu. 
How do you English say, eh ? Good-bye. Ah! Good-bye. Adieu. In the 
tropics one must before everything keep calm.’ . . . He lifted a warning 
forefinger. . . . “Du calme, du calme. Adieu.’ 

“One thing more remained to do—say good-bye to my excellent 
aunt. I found her triumphant. I had a cup of tea—the last decent cup 
of tea for many days—and in a room that most soothingly looked just 
as you would expect a lady’s drawing-room to look, we had a long quiet 
chat by the fireside. In the course of these confidences it became quite 
plain to me I had been represented to the wife of the high dignitary, 
and goodness knows to how many more people besides, as an excep- 
tional and gifted creature—a piece of good fortune for the Company— 
a man you don’t get hold of every day. Good heavens! and I was 
going to take charge of a twopenny-halfpenny river-steamboat with a 
penny whistle attached! It appeared, however, I was also one of the 
Workers, with a capital—you know. Something like an emissary of 
light, something like a lower sort of apostle. There had been a lot of 
such rot let loose in print and talk just about that time, and the excel- 
lent woman, living right in the rush of all that humbug, got carried 
off her feet. She talked about ‘weaning those ignorant millions from 
their horrid ways,’ till, upon my word, she made me quite uncom- 
fortable. I ventured to hint that the Company was run for profit. 

“You forget, dear Charlie, that the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ 
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she said, brightly. It’s queer how out of touch with truth women are. 
They live in a world of their own, and there had never been anything 
like it, and never can be. It is too beautiful altogether, and if they 
were to set it up it would go to pieces before the first sunset. Some con- 
founded fact we men have been living contentedly with ever since the 
day of creation would start up and knock the whole thing over. 

“After this I got embraced, told to wear flannel, be sure to write 
often, and so on—and I left. In the street—I don’t know why—a queer 
feeling came to me that I was an impostor. Odd thing that I, who used 
to clear out for any part of the world at twenty-four hours’ notice, with 
less thought than most men give to the crossing of a street, had a 
moment—lI won’t say of hesitation, but of startled pause, before this 
commonplace affair. The best way I can explain it to you is by saying 
that, for a second or two, I felt as though, instead of going to the centre 
of a continent, I were about to set off for the centre of the earth. 

“T left in a French steamer, and she called in every blamed port 
they have out there, for, as far as [ could see, the sole purpose of 
landing soldiers and custom-house officers. I watched the coast. Watch- 
ing a coast as it slips by the ship is like thinking about an enigma. 
There it is before you—smiling, frowning, inviting, grand, mean, 
insipid, or savage, and always mute with an air of whispering, Come 
and find out. This one was almost featureless, as if still in the making, 
with an aspect of monotonous grimness. The edge of a colossal jungle, 
so dark-green as to be almost black, fringed with white surf, ran 
straight, like a ruled line, far, far away along a blue sea whose glitter 
was blurred by a creeping mist. The sun was fierce, the land seemed 
to glisten and drip with steam. Here and there greyish-whitish specks 
showed up clustered inside the white surf, with a flag flying above 
them perhaps. Settlements some centuries old, and still no bigger 
than pin-heads on the untouched expanse of their background. We 
pounded along, stopped, landed soldiers; went on, landed custom- 
house clerks to levy toll in what looked like a God-forsaken wilderness, 
with a tin shed and a flag-pole lost in it; landed more soldiers—to take 
care of the custom-house clerks, presumably. Some, I heard, got 
drowned in the surf; but whether they did or not, nobody seemed par- 
ticularly to care. They were just flung out there, and on we went. 
Every day the coast looked the same, as though we had not moved; 
but we passed various places—trading places—with names like Gran’ 
Bassam, Little Popo; names that seemed to belong to some sordid 
farce acted in front of a sinister backcloth. The idleness of a passenger, 
my isolation amongst all these men with whom I had no point of 
contact, the oily and languid sea, the uniform sombreness of the coast, 
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seemed to keep me away from the truth of things, within the toil of a 
mournful and senseless delusion. The voice of the surf heard now and 
then was a positive pleasure, like the speech of a brother. It was some- 
thing natural, that had its reason, that had a meaning. Now and then 
a boat from the shore gave one a momentary contact with reality. It 
was paddled by black fellows. You could see from afar the white of 
their eyeballs glistening. They shouted, sang; their bodies streamed 
with perspiration; they had faces like grotesque masks—these chaps; 
but they had bone, muscle, a wild vitality, an intense energy of move- 
ment, that was as natural and true as the surf along their coast. They 
wanted no excuse for being there. They were a great comfort to look 
at. For a time I would feel I belonged still to a world of straightforward 
facts; but the feeling would not last long. Something would turn up 
to scare it away. Once, I remember, we came upon a man-of-war 
anchored off the coast. There wasn’t even a shed there, and she was 
shelling the bush. It appears the French had one of their wars going 
on thereabouts. Her ensign dropped limp like a rag; the muzzles of 
the long six-inch guns stuck out all over the low hull; the greasy, 
slimy swell swung her up lazily and let her down, swaying her thin 
masts. In the empty immensity of earth, sky, and water, there she was, 
incomprehensible, firing into a continent. Pop, would go one of the 
six-inch guns; a small flame would dart and vanish, a little white 
smoke would disappear, a tiny projectile would give a feeble screech— 
and nothing happened. Nothing could happen. There was a touch of 
insanity in the proceeding, a sense of lugubrious drollery in the sight; 
and it was not dissipated by somebody on board assuring me earnestly 
there was a camp of natives—he called them enemies !—hidden out 
of sight somewhere. 

‘“We gave her her letters (I heard the men in that lonely ship were 
dying of fever at the rate of three aday) and went on. We called at 
some more places with farcical names, where the merry dance of death 
and trade goes on in a still and earthy atmosphere as of an overheated 
catacomb; all along the formless coast bordered by dangerous surf, as 
if Nature herself had tried to ward off intruders; in and out of rivers, 
streams of death in life, whose banks were rotting into mud, whose 
waters, thickened into slime, invaded the contorted mangroves, that 
seemed to writhe at us in the extremity of an impotent despair. No- 
where did we stop long enough to get a particularized impression, but 
the general sense of vague and oppressive wonder grew upon me. It 
was like a weary pilgrimage amongst hints for nightmares. 

“Tt was upward of thirty days before I saw the mouth of the big 
river. We anchored off the seat of the government. But my work 
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would not begin till some two hundred miles farther on. So as soon 
as I could I made a start for a place thirty miles higher up. 

“Thad my passage on a little sea-going steamer. Her captain was a 
Swede, and knowing me for a seaman, invited me on the bridge. He 
was a young man, lean, fair, and morose, with lanky hair and a shuff- 
ling gait. As we left the miserable little wharf, he tossed his head 
contemptuously at the shore. ‘Been living there?’ he asked. I said, 
‘Yes.’ ‘Fine lot these government chaps—are they not?’ he went on, 
speaking English with great precision and considerable bitterness. ‘It 
is funny what some people will do for a few francs a month. I wonder 
what becomes of that kind when it goes up country?’ I said to him I 
expected to see that soon. ‘So-o-o!’ he exclaimed. He shuffled athwart, 
keeping one eye ahead vigilantly. ‘Don’t be too sure,’ he continued. 
‘The other day I took up a man who hanged himself on the road. He 
was a Swede, too.’ ‘Hanged himself! Why, in God’s name?’ I cried. 
He kept on looking out watchfully. ‘Who knows? The sun too much 
for him, or the country perhaps.’ 

“At last we opened a reach. A rocky cliff appeared, mounds of 
turned-up earth by the shore, houses on a hill, others with iron roofs, 
amongst a waste of excavations, or hanging to the declivity. A con- 
tinuous noise of the rapids above hovered over this scene of inhabited 
devastation. A lot of people, mostly black and naked, moved about like 
ants. A yetty projected into the river. A blinding sunlight drowned all 
this at times in a sudden recrudescence of glare. “There’s your Com- 
pany’s station,’ said the Swede, pointing to three wooden barrack- 
like structures on the rocky slope. ‘I will send your things up. Four 
boxes did you say? So. Farewell.’ 

“T came upon a boiler wallowing in the grass, then found a path 
leading up the hill. It turned aside for the boulders, and also for an 
undersized railway-truck lying there on its back with its wheels in the 
air. One was off. The thing looked as dead as the carcase of some 
animal. I came upon more pieces of decaying machinery, a stack of 
rusty rails. To the left a clump of trees made a shady spot, where dark 
things seemed to stir feebly. I blinked, the path was steep. A horn 
tooted to the right, and I saw the black people run. A heavy and dull 
detonation shook the ground, a puff of smoke came out of the cliff, 
and that was all. No change appeared on the face of the rock. They 
were building a railway. The cliff was not in the way or anything; 
but this objectless blasting was all the work going on. 

“A slight clinking behind me made me turn my head. Six black 
men advanced in a file, toiling up the path. They walked erect and 
slow, balancing small baskets full of earth on their heads, and the 
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clink kept time with their footsteps. Black rags were wound round 
their loins, and the short ends behind waggled to and fro like tails. I 
could see every rib, the joints of their limbs were like knots in a rope; 
each had an iron gles on his neck, and all were connected together 
with a chain whose bights swung between them, rhythmically clnk- 
ing. Another report from the cliff made me think suddenly of that 
ship of war I had seen firing into a continent. It was the same kind of 
ominous voice; but these men could by no stretch of imagination be 
called enemies. They were called criminals, and the outraged law, like 
the bursting shells, had come to them, an insoluble mystery from the 
sea. All their meagre breasts panted together, the violently dilated 
nostrils quivered, the eyes stared stonily uphill. They passed me within 
six inches, without a glance, with that complete, deathlike indifference 
of unhappy savages. Behind this raw matter one of the reclaimed, the 
product of the new forces at work, strolled despondently, carrying a 
rifle by its middle. He had a uniform jacket with one button off, and 
seeing a white man on the path, hoisted his weapon to his shoulder 
with alacrity. This was simple prudence, white men being so much 
alike at a distance that he could not tell who I might be. He was 
speedily reassured, and with a large, white, rascally grin, and a 
glance at his charge, seemed to take me into partnership in his exalted 
trust. After all, I also was a part of the great cause of these er and 
just proceedings. 

“Instead of going up, I turned and descended to the left. My idea 
was to let that chain-gang get out of sight before I climbed the hill. 
You know I am not particularly tender; I’ve had to strike and to fend 
off. I’ve had to resist and to attack sometimes—that’s only one way of 
resisting—without counting the exact cost, according to the demands 
of such sort of life as I had blundered into. I’ve seen the devil of 
violence, and the devil of greed, and the devil of hot desire; but, by 
all the stars! these were strong, lusty, red-eyed devils, that swayed 
and drove men—men, I tell you. But as I stood on this hillside, I fore- 
saw that in the blinding sunshine of that land I would become ac- 
quainted with a flabby, pretending, weak-eyed devil of a rapacious 
and pitiless folly. How insidious he could be, too, I was only to find 
out several months later and a thousand miles farther. For a moment I 
stood appalled, as though by a warning. Finally I descended the hill, 
obliquely, towards the trees I had seen. 

“T avoided a vast artificial hole somebody had been digging on the 
slope, the purpose of which I found it impossible to divine. It wasn’t a 
quarry or a sandpit, anyhow. It was just a hole. It might have been 
connected with the philanthropic desire of giving the criminals some- 
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thing to do, I don’t know. Then I nearly fell into a very narrow ravine, 
almost no more than a scar in the hillside. I discovered that a lot of 
imported drainage-pipes for the settlement had been tumbled in there. 
There wasn’t one that was not broken. It was a wanton smash-up. At 
last I got under the trees. My purpose was to stroll into the shade for a 
moment; but no sooner within than it seemed to me I had stepped 
into the gloomy circle of some Inferno. The rapids were near, and an 
uninterrupted, uniform, headlong, rushing noise filled the mournful 
stillness of the grove, where not a breath stirred, not a leaf moved, 
with a mysterious sound—as though the tearing pace of the launched 
earth had suddenly become audible. 

“Black shapes crouched, lay, sat between the trees, leaning against 
the trunks, clinging to the earth, half coming out, half effaced within 
the dim light, in all the attitudes of pain, abandonment, and despair. 
Another mine on the cliff went off, followed by a slight shudder of the 
soil under my feet. The work was going on. The work! And this was 
the place where some of the helpers had withdrawn to die. 

“They were dying slowly—it was very clear. They were not 
enemies, they were not criminals, they were nothing earthly now,— 
nothing but black shadows of disease and starvation, lying confusedly 
in the greenish gloom. Brought from all the recesses of the coast in 
all the legality of time contracts, lost in uncongenial surroundings, fed 
on unfamiliar food, they sickened, became inefficient, and were then 
allowed to crawl away and rest. These moribund shapes were free as 
air—and nearly as thin. I began to distinguish the gleam of the eyes 
under the trees. Then, glancing down, I saw a face near my hand. 
The black bones reclined at full length with one shoulder against the 
tree, and slowly the eyelids rose and the sunken eyes looked up at me, 
enormous and vacant, a kind of blind, white flicker in the depths of 
the orbs, which died out slowly. The man seemed young—almost a 
boy—but you know with them it’s hard to tell. I found nothing else to 
do but to offer him one of my good Swede’s ship’s biscuits I had in 
my pocket. The fingers closed slowly on it and held—there was no 
other movement and no other glance. He had tied a bit of white 
worsted round his neck—Why ? Where did he get it ? Was it a badge— 
an ornament—a charm—a propitiatory act ? Was there any idea at all 
connected with it? It looked startling round his black neck, this bit 
of white thread from beyond the seas. 

“Near the same tree two more bundles of acute angles sat with their 
legs drawn up. One, with his chin propped on his knees, stared at 
nothing, in an intolerable and appalling manner: his brother phantom 
rested its forehead, as if overcome with a great weariness; and all 
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about others were scattered in every pose of contorted collapse, as in 
some picture of a massacre or a pestilence. While I stood horror-struck, 
one of these creatures rose to his hands and knees, and went off on 
all-fours towards the river to drink. He lapped out of his hand, then 
sat up in the sunlight, crossing his shins in front of him, and after a 
time let his woolly head fall on his breastbone. 

“T didn’t want any more loitering in the shade, and I made haste 
towards the station. When near the buildings I met a white man, in 
such an unexpected elegance of get-up that in the first moment I 
took him for a sort of vision. I saw a high starched collar, white cuffs, 
a light alpaca jacket, snowy trousers, a clear necktie, and varnished 
boots. No hat. Hair parted, brushed, oiled, under a green-lined parasol 
held in a big white hand. He was amazing, and had a penholder behind 
his ear. 

“T shook hands with this miracle, and I learned he was the Com- 
pany’s chief accountant, and that all the book-keeping was done at 
this station. He had come out for a moment, he said, ‘to get a breath 
of fresh air.’ The expression sounded wonderfully odd, with its sug- 
gestion of sedentary desk-life. I wouldn’t have mentioned the fellow 
to you at all, only it was from his lips that I first heard the name of the 
man who is so indissolubly connected with the memories of that time. 
Moreover, I respected the fellow. Yes; I respected his collars, his vast 
cuffs, his brushed hair. His appearance was certainly that of a hair- 
dresser’s dummy; but in the great demoralization of the land he kept 
up his appearance. That’s backbone. His starched collars and got-up 
shirt-fronts were achievements of character. He had been out nearly 
three years; and, later, I could not help asking him how he managed 
to sport such linen. He had just the faintest blush, and said modestly, 
‘I’ve been teaching one of the native women about the station. It was 
difficult. She had a distaste for the work.’ Thus this man had verily 
accomplished something. And he was devoted to his books, which were 
in apple-pie order. 

“Everything else in the station was in a muddle,—heads, things, 
buildings. Strings of dusty niggers with splay feet arrived and de- 
parted ; a stream of manufactured goods, rubbishy cottons, beads, and 
brass-wire set out into the depths of darkness, and in return 
came a precious trickle of ivory. 

“T had to wait in the station for ten days—an eternity. I lived in a 
hut in the yard, but to be out of the chaos I would sometimes get into 
the accountant’s office. It was built of horizontal planks, and so badly 
put together that, as he bent over his high desk, he was barred from 
neck to heels with narrow strips of sunlight. There was no need to 
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open the big shutter to see. It was hot there too; big flies buzzed fien- 
dishly, and did not sting, but stabbed. I sat generally on the floor, 
while, of faultless appearance (and even slightly scented), perching 
on a high stool, he wrote, he wrote. Sometimes he stood up for exer- 
cise. When a truckle-bed with a sick man (some invalided agent from 
up-country) was put in there, he exhibited a gentle annoyance. ‘The 
groans of this sick person,’ he said, ‘distract my attention. And without 
that it is extremely difficult to guard against clerical errors in this 
climate.’ 

“One day he remarked, without lifting his head, ‘In the interior 
you will no doubt meet Mr. Kurtz.’ On my asking who Mr. Kurtz was, 
he said he was a first-class agent; and seeing my disappointment at 
this information, he added slowly, laying down his pen, ‘He is a very 
remarkable person.’ Further questions elicited from him that Mr. 
Kurtz was at present in charge of a trading post, a very important one, 
in the true ivory-country, at ‘the very bottom of there. Sends in as 
much ivory as all the others put together. . . . He began to write again. 
The sick man was too ill to groan. The flies buzzed in a great peace. 

“Suddenly there was a growing murmur of voices and a great 
tramping of feet. A caravan had come in. A violent babble of uncouth 
sounds burst out on the other side of the planks. All the carriers were 
speaking together, and in the midst of the uproar the lamentable 
voice of the chief agent was heard ‘giving it up’ tearfully for the 
twentieth time that day. . . . He rose slowly. ‘What a frightful row,’ 
he said. He crossed the room gently to look at the sick man, and re- 
turning, said to me, ‘He does not hear.’ ‘What! Dead?’ I asked, 
startled. ‘No, not yet,’ he answered, with great composure. Then, 
alluding with a toss of the head to the tumult in the station-yard, 
‘When one has got to make correct entries, one comes to hate those 
savages—hate them to the death.’ He remained thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. ‘When you see Mr. Kurtz,’ he went on, ‘tell him from me that 
everything here’—he glanced at the desk—‘is very satisfactory. I 
don’t like to write to him—with those messengers of ours you never 
know who may get hold of your letter—at that Central Station.’ He 
stared at me for a moment with his mild, bulging eyes. ‘Oh, he will go 
far, very far,’ he began again. ‘He will be a somebody in the Adminis- 
tration before long. They, above—the Council in Europe, you know— 
mean him to be.’ 

“He turned to his work. The noise outside had ceased, and presently 
in going out I stopped at the door. In the steady buzz of flies the home- 
ward-bound agent was lying flushed and insensible; the other, bent 
over his books, was making correct entries of perfectly correct trans- 
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actions; and fifty feet below the doorstep I could see the still tree-tops 
of the grove of death. 

‘Next day I left that station at last, with a caravan of sixty men, for 
a two-hundred-mile tramp. 

‘No use telling you much about that. Paths, paths, everywhere; a 
stamped-in network of paths spreading over the empty land, through 
long grass, through burnt grass, through thickets, down and up chilly 
ravines, up and down stony hills ablaze with heat; and a solitude, a 
solitude, nobody, not a hut. The population had cleared out a long 
time ago. Well, if a lot of mysterious niggers armed with all kinds of 
fearful weapons suddenly took to travelling on the road between Deal 
and Gravesend, catching the yokels right and left to carry heavy 
loads for them, I fancy every farm and cottage thereabouts would get 
empty very soon. Only here the dwellings were gone too. Still, I passed 
through several abandoned villages. There’s something pathetically 
childish in the ruins of grass walls. Day after day, with the stamp and 
shuffle of sixty pairs of bare feet behind me, each pair under a 60-lb. 
load. Camp, cook, sleep, strike camp, march. Now and then a carrier 
dead in harness, at rest in the long grass near the path, with an empty 
water-gourd and his long staff lying by his side. A great silence around 
and above. Perhaps on some quiet night the tremor of far-off drums, 
sinking, swelling, a tremor vast, faint; a sound weird, appealing, sug- 
gestive, and wild—and perhaps with as profound a meaning as the 
sound of bells in a Christian country. Once a white man in an un- 
buttoned uniform, camping on the path with an armed escort of lank 
Zanzibaris, very hospitable and festive—not to say drunk. Was looking 
after the upkeep of the road, he declared. Can’t say I saw any road or 
any upkeep, unless the body of a middle-aged negro, with @ bullet- 
hole in the forehead, upon which I absolutely stumbled three miles 
farther on, may be considered as a permanent improvement. I had a 
white companion, too, not a bad chap, but rather too fleshy and with 
the exasperating habit of fainting on the hot hillsides, miles away 
from the least bit of shade and water. Annoying, you know, to hold 
your own coat like a parasol over a man’s head while he is coming-to. 
I couldn’t help asking him once what he meant by coming there at all. 
‘To make money, of course. What do you think?’ he said, scornfully. 
Then he got fever, and had to be carried in a hammock slung under a 
pole. As he weighed sixteen stone I had no end of rows with the 
carriers. They jibbed, ran away, sneaked off with their loads in the 
night—quite a mutiny. So, one evening, I made a speech in English 
with gestures, not one of which was lost to the sixty pairs of eyes before 
me, and the next morning I started the hammock off in front all right. 
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An hour afterwards I came upon the whole concern wrecked in a 
bush—man, hammock, groans, blankets, horrors. The heavy pole 
had skinned his poor nose. He was very anxious for me to kill some- 
body, but there wasn’t the shadow of a carrier near. I remembered 
the old doctor,—‘It would be interesting for science to watch the 
mental changes of individuals, on the spot.’ I felt I was becoming 
scientifically interesting. However, all that is to no purpose. On the 
fifteenth day I came in sight of the big river again, and hobbled into 
the Central Station. It was on a backwater surrounded by scrub and 
forest, with a pretty border of smelly mud on one side, and on the three 
others enclosed by a crazy fence of rushes. A neglected gap was all the 
gate it had, and the first glance at the place was enough to let you see 
the flabby devil was running that show. White men with long staves 
in their hands appeared languidly from amongst the buildings, strol- 
ling up to take a look at me, and then retired out of sight somewhere. 
One of them, a stout, excitable chap with black moustaches, informed 
me with great volubility and many digressions, as soon as I told him 
who I was, that my steamer was at the bottom of the river. I was 
thunderstruck. What, how, why ? Oh, it was ‘all right.’ The ‘manager 
himself’ was there. All quite correct. ‘Everybody had behaved splen- 
didly ! splendidly !!—‘You must,’ he said in agitation, ‘go and see the 
general manager at once. He is waiting!’ 

“T.did not see the real significance of that wreck at once. I fancy I 
see it now, but I am not sure—not at all. Certainly the affair was too 
stupid—when I think of it—to be altogether natural. Still. . . . But at 
the moment it presented itself simply as a confounded nuisance. ‘The 
steamer was sunk. They had started two days before in a sudden 
hurry up the river with the manager on board, in charge of some 
volunteer skipper, and before they had been out three hours they tore 
the bottom out of her on stones, and she sank near the south bank. I 
asked myself what I was to do there, now my boat was lost. As a 
matter of fact, I had plenty to do in fishing my command out of the 
river. I had to set about it the very next day. That, and the repairs 
when I brought the pieces to the station, took some months. 

“My first interview with the manager was curious. He did not ask 
me to sit down after my twenty-mile walk that morning. He was 
commonplace in complexion, in feature, in manners, and in voice. 
He was of middle size and of ordinary build. His eyes, of the usual 
blue, were perhaps remarkably cold, and he certainly could make his 
glance fall on one as trenchant and heavy as an axe. But even at these 
times the rest of his person seemed to disclaim the intention. Other- 
wise there was only an indefinable, faint expression of his lips, some- 
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thing stealthy—a smile—not a smile—I remember it, but I can’t 
explain. It was unconscious, this smile was, though just after he had 
said something it got intensified for an instant. It came at the end of 
his speeches like a seal applied on the words to make the meaning 
of the commonest phrase appear absolutely inscrutable. He was a 
common trader, from his youth up employed in these parts—nothing 
more. He was obeyed, yet he inspired neither love nor fear, nor even 
respect. He inspired uneasiness. That was it! Uneasiness. Not a 
definite mistrust—just uneasiness—nothing more. You have no idea 
how effective sucha...a... faculty can be. He had no genius for 
organizing, for initiative, or for order even. That was evident in such 
things as the deplorable state of the station. He had no learning, and 
no intelligence. His position had come to him—why ? Perhaps because 
he was never ill. . . . He had served three terms of three years out 
there. . . . Because triumphant health in the general rout of constitu- 
tions is a kind of power in itself. When he went home on leave he 
rioted on a large scale—pompously. Jack ashore—with a difference— 
in externals only. This one could gather from his casual talk. He 
originated nothing, he could keep the routine going—that’s all. But 
he was great. He was great by this little thing that it was impossible 
to tell what could control such a man. He never gave that secret away. 
Perhaps there was nothing within him. Such a suspicion made one 
pause—for out there there were no external checks. Once when 
various tropical diseases had laid low almost every ‘agent’ in the sta- 
tion, he was heard to say, ‘Men who come out here should have no 
entrails.’ He sealed the utterance with that smile of his, as though it 
had been a door opening into a darkness he had in his keeping. You 
fancied you had seen things—but the seal was on. When annoyed at 
meal-times by the constant quarrels of the white men about prece- 
dence, he ordered an immense round table to be made, for which a 
special house had to be built. This was the station’s mess-room. Where 
he sat was the first place—the rest were nowhere. One felt this to be 
his unalterable conviction. He was neither civil nor uncivil. He was 
quiet. He allowed his ‘boy’—an overfed young negro from the coast— 
to treat the white men, under his very eyes, with provoking insolence. 

“He began to speak as soon as he saw me. I had been very long on 
the road. He could not wait. Had to start without me. The up-river 
stations had to be relieved. There had been so many delays already 
that he did not know who was dead and who was alive, and how 
they got on—and so on, and so on. He paid no attention to my 
explanations, and, playing with a stick of sealing-wax, repeated 
several times that the situation was ‘very grave, very grave.’ There 
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were rumours that a very important station was in jeopardy, and 
its chief, Mr. Kurtz, was ill. Hoped it was not true. Mr. Kurtz was. 
. .. I felt weary and irritable. Hang Kurtz, I thought. I interrupted 
him by saying I had heard of Mr. Kurtz on the coast. ‘Ah! So they 
talk of him down there,’ he murmured to himself. Then he began 
again, assuring me Mr. Kurtz was the best agent he had, an excep- 
tional man, of the greatest importance to the Company; therefore I 
could understand his anxiety. He was, he said, ‘very, very uneasy.’ 
Certainly he fidgeted on his chair a good deal, exclaimed, ‘Ah, Mr. 
Kurtz!’ broke the stick of sealing-wax and seemed dumbfounded by 
the accident. Next thing he wanted to know ‘how long it would take 
to’. . . I interrupted him again. Being hungry, you know, and kept 
on my feet, too, I was getting savage. ‘How could I tell?’ I said. ‘I 
hadn’t even seen the wreck yet—some months, no doubt.’ All this 
talk seemed to me so futile. ‘Some months,’ he said. ‘Well, let us say 
three months before we can make a start. Yes. That ought to do the 
affair.’ I flung out of his hut (he lived all alone in a clay hut with a 
sort of verandah) muttering to myself my opinion of him. He was a 
chattering idiot. Afterwards I took it back when it was borne in upon 
me startlingly with what extreme nicety he had estimated the time 
requisite for the ‘affair.’ 

“I went to work the next day, turning, so to speak, my back on 
that station. In that way only it seemed to me I could keep my hold 
on the redeeming facts of life. Still, one must look about sometimes ; 
and then I saw this station, these men strolling aimlessly about in the 
sunshine of the yard. I asked myself sometimes what it all meant. 
They wandered here and there with their absurd long staves in their 
hands, like a lot of faithless pilgrims bewitched inside’a rotten fence. 
The word ‘ivory’ rang in the air, was whispered, was sighed. You 
would think they were praying to it. A taint of imbecile rapacity 
blew through it all, like a whiff from some corpse. By Jove! I’ve never 
seen anything so unreal in my life. And outside, the silent wilderness 
surrounding this cleared speck on the earth struck me as something 
great and invincible, like evil or truth, waiting patiently for the passing 
away of this fantastic invasion. 

“Oh, these months! Well, never mind. Various things happened. 
One evening a grass shed full of calico, cotton prints, beads, and I 
don’t know what else, burst into a blaze so suddenly that you would 
have thought the earth had opened to let an avenging fire consume 
all that trash. I was smoking my pipe quietly by my dismantled 
steamer, and saw them all cutting capers in the light, with their arms 
lifted high, when the stout man with moustaches came tearing down 
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to the river, a tin pail in his hand, assured me that everybody was 
‘behaving splendidly, splendidly,’ dipped about a quart of water and 
tore back again. I noticed there was a hole in the bottom of his pail. 

“T strolled up. There was no hurry. You see the thing had gone off 
like a box of matches. It had been hopeless from the very first. The 
flame had leaped high, driven everybody back, lighted up everything 
—and collapsed. The shed was already a heap of embers glowing 
fiercely. A nigger was being beaten near by. They said he had caused 
the fire in some way; be that as it may, he was screeching most hor- 
ribly. I saw him, later, for several days, sitting in a bit of shade 
looking very sick and trying to recover himself: afterwards he arose 
and went out—and the wilderness without a sound took him into its 
bosom again. As I approached the glow from the dark I found myself 
at the back of two men, talking. I heard the name of Kurtz pro- 
nounced, then the words, ‘take advantage of this unfortunate acci- 
dent.’ One of the men was the manager. I wished him a good evening. 
‘Did you ever see anything like it—eh ? It is incredible,’ he said, and 
walked off. The other man remained. He was a first-class agent, young, 
gentlemanly, a bit reserved, with a forked little beard and a hooked 
nose. He was stand-offish with the other agents, and they on their 
side said he was the manager’s spy upon them. As to me, I had hardly 
ever spoken to him before. We got into talk, and by-and-by we strolled 
away from the hissing ruins. Then he asked me to his room, which was 
in the main building of the station. He struck a match, and I perceived 
that this young aristocrat had not only a silver-mounted dressing-case 
but also a whole candle all to himself. Just at that time the manager 
was the only man supposed to have any right to candles. Native mats 
covered the clay walls; a collection of spears, assegais, shields, knives 
was hung up in trophies. The business intrusted to this fellow was 
the making of bricks—so I had been informed; but there wasn’t a 
fragment of a brick anywhere in the station, and he had been there 
more than a year—waiting. It seems he could not make bricks without 
something, I don’t know what—straw maybe. Anyway, it could not 
be found there, and as it was not likely to be sent from Europe, it did 
not appear clear to me what he was waiting for. An act of special 
creation perhaps. However, they were all waiting—all the sixteen or 
twenty pilgrims of them—for something; and upon my word it did 
not seem an uncongenial occupation, from the way they took it, 
though the only thing that ever came to them was disease—as far as 
I could see. They beguiled the time by backbiting and intriguing 
against each other in a foolish kind of way. There was an air of 
plotting about that station, but nothing came of it, of course. It was as 
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unreal as everything else—as the philanthropic pretence of the whole 
concern, as their talk, as their government, as their show of work. 
The only real feeling was a desire to get appointed to a trading-post 
where ivory was to be had, so that they could earn percentages. They 
intrigued and slandered and hated each other only on that account,— 
but as to effectually lifting a little finger—oh, no. By heavens! there 
is something after all in the world allowing one man to steal a horse 
while another must not look at a halter. Steal a horse straight out. 
Very well. He has done it. Perhaps he can ride. But there is a way of 
looking at a halter that would provoke the most charitable of saints 
into a kick. 

“T had no idea why he wanted to be sociable, but as we chatted in 
there it suddenly occurred to me the fellow was trying to get at 
something—in fact, pumping me. He alluded constantly to Europe, to 
the people I was supposed to know there—putting leading questions as 
to my acquaintances in the sepulchral city, and so on. His little eyes 
glittered like mica disks—with curiosity—though he tried to keep up 
a bit of superciliousness. At first I was astonished, but very soon I 
became awfully curious to see what he would find out from me. I 
couldn’t possibly imagine what I had in me to make it worth his while. 
It was very pretty to see how he baffled himself, for in truth my body 
was full only of chills, and my head had nothing in it but that wretched 
steamboat business. It was evident he took me for a perfectly shame- 
less prevaricator. At last he got angry, and, to conceal a movement of 
furious annoyance, he yawned. I rose. Then I noticed a small sketch 
in oils, on a panel, representing a woman, draped and blindfolded, 
carrying a lighted torch. The background was sombre—almost black. 
The movement of the woman was stately, and the effect of the torch- 
light on the face was sinister. 

“Tt arrested me, and he stood by civilly, holding an empty half-pint 
champagne bottle (medical comforts) with the candle stuck in it. To 
my question he said Mr. Kurtz had painted this—in this very station 
more than a year ago—while waiting for means to go to his trading- 
post. “Tell me, pray,’ said I, ‘who is this Mr. Kurtz?’ 

“The chief of the Inner Station,’ he answered in a short tone, 
looking away. ‘Much obliged,’ I said, laughing. ‘And you are the 
brickmaker of the Central Station. Everyone knows that.’ He was 
silent for a while. ‘He is a prodigy,’ he said at last. ‘He is an emissary 
of pity, and science, and progress, and devil knows what else. We 
want,’ he began to declaim suddenly, ‘for the guidance of the cause 
entrusted to us by Europe, so to speak, higher intelligence, wide sym- 
pathies, a singleness of purpose.’ ‘Who says that?’ I asked. “Lots of 
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them,’ he replied. ‘Some even write that; and so he comes here, a 
special being, as you ought to know.’ ‘Why ought I to know?” I in- 
terrupted, really surprised. He paid no attention. ‘Yes. Today he is 
chief of the best station, next year he will be assistant-manager, two 
years more and... but I daresay you know what he will be in two 
years’ time. You are of the new gang—the gang of virtue. The same 
people who sent him specially also recommended you. Oh, don’t say 
no. I’ve my own eyes to trust.’ Light dawned upon me. My dear 
aunt’s influential acquaintances were producing an unexpected effect 
upon that young man. I nearly burst into a laugh. ‘Do you read the 
Company’s confidential correspondence ?’ I asked. He hadn’t a word to 
say. It was great fun. ‘When Mr. Kurtz,’ I continued severely, ‘is 
General Manager, you won’t have the opportunity.’ 

“He blew the candle out suddenly, and we went outside. The moon 
had risen. Black figures strolled about listlessly, pouring water on the 
glow, whence proceeded a sound of hissing; steam ascended in the 
moonlight, the beaten nigger groaned somewhere. ‘What a row the 
brute makes!’ said the indefatigable man with the moustaches, ap- 
pearing near us. ‘Serve him right. Transgression—punishment— 
bang! Pitiless, pitiless. That’s the only way. This will prevent all con- 
flagrations for the future. I was just telling the manager . . .’ He 
noticed my companion, and became crestfallen all at once. ‘Not in bed 
yet,’ he said, with a kind of servile heartiness; ‘it’s so natural. Ha! 
Danger—agitation.’ He vanished. I went on to the river-side, and the 
other followed me. I heard a scathing murmur at my ear, ‘Heap of 
muffs—go to.’ The pilgrims could be seen in knots gesticulating, dis- 
cussing. Several had still their staves in their hands. I verily believe 
they took these sticks to bed with them. Beyond the fence the forest 
stood up spectrally in the moonlight, and through the dim stir, 
through the faint sounds of that lamentable courtyard, the silence of 
the land went home to one’s very heart—its mystery, its greatness, 
the amazing reality of its concealed life. The hurt nigger moaned 
feebly somewhere near by, and then fetched a deep sigh that made me 
mend my pace away from there. I felt a hand introducing itself under 
my arm. ‘My dear sir,’ said the fellow, ‘I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood, and especially by you, who will see Mr. Kurtz long before I 
can have that pleasure. I wouldn’t like him to get a false idea of my 
disposition. . . .’ 

“I let him run on, this papier-maché Mephistopheles, and it seemed 
to me that if I tried I could poke my forefinger through him, and 
would find nothing inside but a little loose dirt, maybe. He, don’t you 
see, had been planning to be assistant-manager by-and-by under the 
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present man, and | could see that the coming of that Kurtz had upset 
them both not a little. He talked precipitately, and I did not try to 
stop him. I had my shoulders against the wreck of my steamer, 
hauled up on the slope like a carcase of some big river animal. The 
smell of mud, of primeval mud, by Jove! was in my nostrils, the high 
stillness of primeval forest was before my eyes; there were shiny 
patches on the black creek. The moon had spread over everything a 
thin layer of silver—over the rank grass, over the mud, upon the wall 
of matted vegetation standing higher than the wall of a temple, over 
the great river I could see through a sombre gap glittering, glittering, 
as it flowed broadly by without a murmur. All this was great, expec- 
tant, mute, while the man jabbered about himself. I wondered 
whether the stillness on the face of the immensity looking at us two 
were meant as an appeal or as a menace. What were we who had 
strayed in here? Could we handle that dumb thing, or would it handle 
us? I felt how big, how confoundedly big, was that thing that couldn’t 
talk, and perhaps was deaf as well. What was in there? I could see a 
little ivory coming out from there, and I had heard Mr. Kurtz was 
in there. I had heard enough about it too—God knows! Yet somehow 
it didn’t bring any image with it—no more than if I had been told 
an angel or a fiend was in there. I believed it in the same way one of 
you might believe there are inhabitants in the planet Mars. I knew 
once a Scotch sailmaker who was certain, dead sure, there were people 
in Mars. If you asked him for some idea how they looked and be- 
haved, he would get shy and mutter something about ‘walking on 
all-fours.’ If you as much as smiled, he would—though a man of 
sixty—offer to fight you. I would not have gone so far as to fight for 
Kurtz, but I went for him near enough to a lie. You know I hate, 
detest, and can’t bear a lie, not because I am straighter than the rest 
of us, but simply because it appals me. There is a taint of death, a 
flavour of mortality in lies—which is exactly what I hate and detest 
in the world—what I want to forget. It makes me miserable and sick, 
like biting something rotten would do. Temperament, I suppose. 
Well, I went near enough to it by letting the young fool there believe 
anything he liked to imagine as to my influence in Europe. I became 
in an instant as much of a pretence as the rest of the bewitched 
pilgrims. This simply because I had a notion it somehow would be of 
help to that Kurtz whom at the time I did not see—you understand. 
He was just a word for me. I did not see the man in the name any 
more than you do. Do you see him? Do you see the story ? Do you see 
anything ? It seems to me I am trying to tell youa dream—making a 
vain attempt, because no relation of a dream can convey the dream- 
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sensation, that commingling of absurdity, surprise, and bewilderment 
in a tremor of struggling revolt, that notion of being captured by 
the incredible which is of the very essence of dreams. . . .” 

He was silent for a while. 

‘« _. No, it is impossible; it is impossible to convey the life-sensation 
of any given epoch of one’s existence—that which makes its truth, its 
meaning—its subtle and penetrating essence. It is impossible. We 
live, as we dream—alone. .. .” 

He paused again as if reflecting, then added— 

“Of course in this you fellows see more than I could then. You see 
me, whom you know... .” 

It had become so pitch dark that we listeners could hardly see one 
another. For a long time already he, sitting apart, had been no more 
to us than a voice. There was not a word from anybody. The others 
might have been asleep, but I was awake. I listened, I listened on the 
watch for the sentence, for the word, that would give me the clue to 
the faint uneasiness inspired by this narrative that seemed to shape 
itself without human lips in the heavy night-air of the river. 

“.. . Yes—I let him run on,”’ Marlow began again, ‘‘and think 
what he pleased about the powers that were behind me. I did! And 
there was nothing behind me! There was nothing but that wretched, 
old, mangled steamboat I was leaning against, while he talked fluently 
about ‘the necessity for every man to get on.’ ‘And when one comes 
out here, you conceive, it is not to gaze at the moon.’ Mr. Kurtz was 
a ‘universal genius,’ but even a genius would find it easier to work 
with ‘adequate tools—intelligent men.’ He did not make bricks—why, 
there was a physical impossibility in the way—as I was well aware; 
and if he did secretarial work for the manager, it was because ‘no 
sensible man rejects wantonly the confidence of his superiors.’ Did I 
see it? I saw it. What more did I want? What I really wanted was 
rivets, by heaven! Rivets. To get on with the work—to stop the hole. 
Rivets | wanted. There were cases of them down at the coast—cases— 
piled up—burst—split! You kicked a loose rivet at every second step 
in that station yard on the hillside. Rivets had rolled into the grove 
of death. You could fill your pockets with rivets for the trouble of 
stooping down—and there wasn’t one rivet to be found where it was 
wanted. We had plates that would do, but nothing to fasten them 
with. And every week the messenger, a lone negro, letter-bag on 
shoulder and staff in hand, left our station for the coast. And several 
times a week a coast caravan came in with trade goods—ghastly 
glazed calico that made you shudder only to look at it, glass beads, 
value about a penny a quart, confounded spotted cotton handker- 
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chiefs. And no rivets. Three carriers could have brought all that was 
wanted to set that steamboat afloat. 

“He was becoming confidential now, but I fancy my unresponsive 
attitude must have exasperated him at last, for he judged it necessary 
to inform me he feared neither God nor devil, let alone any mere man. 
I said I could see that very well, but what I wanted was a certain 
quantity of rivets—and rivets were what really Mr. Kurtz wanted, if 
he had only known it. Now letters went to the coast every week. . . . 
‘My dear sir,’ he cried, ‘I write from dictation.’ I demanded rivets. 
There was a way—for an intelligent man. He changed his manner; 
became very cold, and suddenly began to talk about a hippopotamus; 
wondered whether sleeping on board the steamer (I stuck to my sal- 
vage night and day) I wasn’t disturbed. There was an old hippo that 
had the bad habit of getting out on the bank and roaming at night 
over the station grounds. The pilgrims used to turn out in a body and 
empty every rifle they could lay hands on at him. Some even had sat 
up 0’ nights for him. All this energy was wasted, though. “That animal 
has a charmed life,’ he said; ‘but you can say this only of brutes in 
this country. No man—you apprehend me ?—no man here bears a 
' charmed life.’ He stood there for a moment in the moonlight with his 
delicate hooked nose set a little askew, and his mica eyes glittering 
without a wink, then, with a curt Good night, he strode off. I could 
see he was disturbed and considerably puzzled, which made me feel 
more hopeful than I had been for days. It was a great comfort to turn 
from that chap to my influential friend, the battered, twisted, ruined, 
tin-pot steamboat. I clambered on board. She rang under my feet like 
an empty Huntley & Palmer biscuit-tin kicked along a gutter; she 
was nothing so solid in make, and rather less pretty in shape, but I 
had expended enough hard work on her to make me love her. No 
influential friend would have served me better. She had given me a 
chance to come out a bit—to find out what I could do. No, I don’t 
like work. I had rather laze about and think of all the fine things 
that can be done. I don’t like work—no man does—but J like what is 
in the work,—the chance to find yourself. Your own reality—for 
yourself, not for others—what no other man can ever know. They 
can only see the mere show, and never can tell what it really means. 
“I was not surprised to see somebody sitting aft, on the deck, with 
his legs dangling over the mud. You see I rather chummed with the 
few mechanics there were in that station, whom the other pilgrims 
naturally despised—on account of their imperfect manners, I suppose. 
This was the foreman—a boiler-maker by trade—a good worker. He 
was a lank, bony, yellow-faced man, with big intense eyes. His aspect 
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was worried, and his head was as bald as the palm of my hand; but 
his hair in falling seemed to have stuck to his chin, and had pros- 
pered in the new locality, for his beard hung down to his waist. He 
was a widower with six young children (he had left them in charge of 
a sister of his to come out there), and the passion of his life was pigeon- 
flying. He was an enthusiast and a connoisseur. He would rave about 
pigeons. After work hours he used sometimes to come over from his 
hut for a talk about his children and his pigeons; at work, when he 
had to crawl in the mud under the bottom of the steamboat, he would 
tie up that beard of his in a kind of white serviette he brought for 
the purpose. It had loops to go over his ears. In the evening he could 
be seen squatted on the bank rinsing that wrapper in the creek with 
great care, then spreading it solemnly on a bush to dry. 

“‘T slapped him on the back and shouted ‘We shall have rivets!’ He 
scrambled to his feet exclaiming ‘No! Rivets!’ as though he couldn’t 
believe his ears. Then in a low voice, ‘You... eh?’ I don’t know why 
we behaved like lunatics. I put my finger to the side of my nose and 
nodded mysteriously. ‘Good for you!’ he cried, snapped his fingers 
above his head, lifting one foot. I tried a jig. We capered on the iron 
deck. A frightful clatter came out of that hulk, and the virgin forest 
on the other bank of the creek sent it back in a thundering roll upon 
the sleeping station. It must have made some of the pilgrims sit up in 
their hovels. A dark figure obscured the lighted doorway of the mana- 
ger’s hut, vanished, then, a second or so after, the doorway itself 
vanished too. We stopped, and the silence driven away by the stamp- 
ing of our feet flowed back again from the recesses of the land. The 
great wall of vegetation, an exuberant and entangled mass of trunks, 
branches, leaves, boughs, festoons, motionless in the moonlight, was 
like a rioting invasion of soundless life, a rolling wave of plants, 
piled up, crested, ready to topple over the creek, to sweep every little 
man of us out of his little existence. And it moved not. A deadened 
burst of mighty splashes and snorts reached us from afar, as though 
an ichthyosaurus had been taking a bath of glitter in the great river. 
‘After all,’ said the boiler-maker in a reasonable tone, ‘why shouldn’t 
we get the rivets?’ Why not, indeed! I did not know of any reason 
why we shouldn’t. “They’ll come in three weeks,’ I said confidently. 

“But they didn’t. Instead of rivets there came an invasion, an in- 
fliction, a visitation. It came in sections during the next three weeks, 
each section headed by a donkey carrying a white man in new clothes 
and tan shoes, bowing from that elevation right and left to the im- 
pressed pilgrims. A quarrelsome band of footsore sulky niggers trod 
on the heels of the donkey; a lot of tents, camp-stools, tin boxes, white 
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cases, brown bales would be shot down in the courtyard, and the air 
of mystery would deepen a little over the muddle of the station. Five 
such instalments came, with their absurd air of disorderly flight with 
the loot of innumerable outfit shops and provision stores, that, one 
would think, they were lugging, after a raid, into the wilderness for 
equitable division. It was an inextricable mess of things decent in 
themselves but that human folly made look like the spoils of thieving. 

“This devoted band called itself the Eldorado Exploring Expedition, 
and I believe they were sworn to secrecy. Their talk, however, was 
the talk of sordid buccaneers: it was reckless without hardihood, greedy 
without audacity, and cruel without courage; there was not an atom 
of foresight or of serious intention in the whole batch of them, and 
they did not seem aware these things are wanted for the work of the 
world. To tear treasure out of the bowels of the land was their desire, 
with no more moral purpose at the back of it than there is in bur- 
glars breaking into a safe. Who paid the expenses of the noble enter- 
prise I don’t know; but the uncle of our manager was leader of that 
lot. 

“In exterior he resembled a butcher in a poor neighbourhood, and 
his eyes had a look of sleepy cunning. He carried his fat paunch with 
ostentation on his short legs, and during the time his gang infested 
the station spoke to no one but his nephew. You could see these two 
roaming about all day long with their heads close together in an ever- 
lasting confab. 

“T had given up worrying myself about the rivets. One’s capacity 
for that kind of folly is more limited than you would suppose. I said 
Hang !—and let things slide. I had plenty of time for meditation, and 
' now and then I would give some thought to Kurtz. I wasn’t very 
interested in him. No. Still, I was curious to see whether this man, who 
had come out equipped with moral ideas of some sort, would climb 
to the top after all, and how he would set about his work when there.” 


‘ 


i 


““ONE evening as I was lying flat on the deck of my steamboat, | 
heard voices approaching—and there were the nephew and the uncle 
strolling along the bank. I laid my head on my arm again, and had 
nearly lost myself in a doze, when somebody said in my ear, as it were: 
‘T am as harmless as a little child, but I don’t like to be dictated to. 
Am I the manager—or am I not? I was ordered to send him there. 
It’s incredible.’ . . . I became aware that the two were standing on 
the shore alongside the forepart of the steamboat, just below my head. 
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I did not move; it did not occur to me to move: I was sleepy. ‘It is 
unpleasant,’ grunted the uncle. ‘He has asked the Administration to 
be sent there,’ said the other, ‘with the idea of showing what he could 
do; and I was instructed accordingly. Look at the influence that man 
must have. Is it not frightful?” They both agreed it was frightful, 
then made several bizarre remarks: ‘Make rain and fine weather—one 
man—the Council—by the nose’—bits of absurd sentences that got the 
better of my drowsiness, so that I had pretty near the whole of my wits 
about me when the uncle said, “The climate may do away with this 
difficulty for you. Is he alone there?’ ‘Yes,’ answered the manager; 
‘he sent his assistant down the river with a note to me in these terms: 
“Clear this poor devil out of the country, and don’t bother sending 
more of that sort. I had rather be alone than have the kind of men you 
can dispose of with me.”’ It was more than a year ago. Can you imagine 
such impudence!’ ‘Anything since then?’ asked the other, hoarsely. 
‘Ivory,’ jerked the nephew; ‘lots of it—prime sort—lots—most annoy- 
ing, from him.’ ‘And with that?’ questioned the heavy rumble. ‘In- 
voice,’ was the reply fired out, so to speak. Then silence. They had 
been talking about Kurtz. 

“I was broad awake by this time, but, lying perfectly at ease, re- 
mained still, having no inducement to change my position. ‘How did 
that ivory come all this way ?’ growled the elder man, who seemed very 
vexed. The other explained that it had come with a fleet of canoes in 
charge of an English half-caste clerk Kurtz had with him; that Kurtz 
had apparently intended to return himself, the station being by that 
time bare of goods and stores, but after coming three hundred miles, 
had suddenly decided to go back, which he started to do alone in a 
small dugout with four paddlers, leaving the half-caste to continue 
down the river with the ivory. The two fellows there seemed as- 
tounded at anybody attempting such a thing. They were at a loss for an 
adequate motive. As to me, I seemed to see Kurtz for the first time. 
It was a distinct glimpse: the dugout, four paddling savages, and the 
lone white man turning his back suddenly on the headquarters, on 
relief, on thoughts of home—perhaps; setting his face towards the 
depths of the wilderness, towards his empty and desolate station. I did 
not know the motive. Perhaps he was just simply a fine fellow who 
stuck to his work for its own sake. His name, you understand, had not 
been pronounced once. He was ‘that man.’ The half-caste, who, as far 
as I could see, had conducted a difficult trip with great prudence and 
pluck, was invariably alluded to as ‘that scoundrel.’ The ‘scoundrel’ 
had reported that the ‘man’ had been very ill—had recovered imper- 
fectly. . . . The two below me moved away then a few paces, and 
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strolled back and forth at some little distance. 1 heard: ‘Military post— 
doctor—two hundred miles—quite alone now——unavoidable delays 
—nine months—no news—strange rumours.’ They approached 
again, just as the manager was saying, ‘No one, as far as I know, unless 
a species of eee trader—a pestilential fellow, snapping ivory 
from the natives.’ Who was it they were talking about now? I 
gathered in snatches that this was some man supposed to be in 
Kurtz’s district, and of whom the manager did not approve. ‘We will 
not be free from unfair competition till one of these fellows is hanged 
for an example,’ he said. ‘Certainly,’ grunted the other; ‘get him 
hanged! Why not? Anything—anything can be done in this country. 
That’s what I say; nobody here, you understand, here, can endanger 
your position. And why ? You stand the climate—you outlast them all. 
The danger is in Europe; but there before I left I took care to 
They moved off and whispered, then their voices rose again. ‘The 
extraordinary series of delays is not my fault. I did my possible.’ The 
fat man sighed, ‘Very sad.’ ‘And the pestiferous absurdity of his talk,’ 
continued the other; ‘he bothered me enough when he was here. 
“Each station should be like a beacon on the road towards better 
things, a centre for trade of course, but also for humanizing, improv- 
ing, instructing.’’ Conceive you—that ass! And he wants to be mana- 
ger! No, it’s ’ Here he got choked by excessive indignation, and I 
lifted my head the least bit. I was surprised to see how near they were 
—right under me. I could have spat upon their hats. They were 
looking on the ground, absorbed in thought. The manager was switch- 
ing his leg with a slender twig; his sagacious relative lifted his head. 
‘You have been well since you came out this time?’ he asked. The 
other gave a start. ‘Who? I? Oh! Like a charm—like a charm. But 
the rest—oh, my goodness! All sick. They die so quick, too, that I 
haven’t the time to send them out of the country—it’s incredible!’ 
‘H’m. Just so,’ grunted the uncle. ‘Ah! my boy, trust to this—I say, 
trust to this.’ I saw him extend his short flipper of an arm for a gesture 
that took in the forest, the creek, the mud, the river,—seemed to 
beckon with a dishonouring flourish before the sunlit face of the land 
a treacherous appeal to the lurking death, to the hidden evil, to the 
profound darkness of its heart. It was so startling that I leaped to my 
feet and looked back at the edge of the forest, as though I had expected 
an answer of some sort to that black display of confidence. You know 
the foolish notions that come to one sometimes. The high stillness con- 
fronted these two figures with its ominous patience, waiting for the 
passing away of a fantastic invasion. 

“They swore aloud together—out of sheer fright, I believe—then 
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pretending not to know anything of my existence, turned back to the 
station. The sun was low; and leaning forward side by side, they 
seemed to be tugging painfully uphill their two ridiculous shadows of 
unequal length, that trailed behind them slowly over the tall grass 
without bending a single blade. 

“In a few days the Eldorado Expedition went into the patient 
wilderness, that closed upon it as the sea closes over a diver. Long 
afterwards the news came that all the donkeys were dead. I know 
nothing as to the fate of the less valuable animals. They, no doubt, 
like the rest of us, found what they deserved. I did not inquire. I was 
then rather excited at the prospect of meeting Kurtz very soon. When 
I say very soon I mean it comparatively. It was just two months from 
the day we left the creek when we came to the bank below Kurtz’s 
station. . 

“Going up that river was like travelling back to the earliest begin- 
nings of the world, when vegetation rioted on the earth and the big 
trees were kings. An empty stream, a great silence, an impenetrable 
forest. The air was warm, thick, heavy, sluggish. There was no joy 
in the brilliance of sunshine. The long stretches of the waterway ran 
on, deserted, into the gloom of overshadowed distances. On silvery 
sandbanks hippos and alligators sunned themselves side by side. The 
broadening waters flowed through a mob of wooded islands; you lost 
your way on that river as you would in a desert, and butted all day 
long against shoals, trying to find the channel, till you thought your- 
self bewitched and cut off for ever from everything you had known 
once—somewhere—far away—in another existence perhaps. There 
were moments when one’s past came back to one, as it will sometimes 
when you have not a moment to spare to yourself; but it came in the 
shape of an unrestful and noisy dream, remembered with wonder 
amongst the overwhelming realities of this strange world of plants, 
and water, and silence. And this stillness of life did not in the least 
resemble a peace. It was the stillness of an implacable force brooding 
over an inscrutable intention. It looked at you with a vengeful aspect. 
I got used to it afterwards; I did not see it any more; I had no time. 
I had to keep guessing at the channel; I had to discern, mostly by 
inspiration, the signs of hidden banks; I watched for sunken stones; I 
was learning to clap my teeth smartly before my heart flew out, when 
I shaved by a fluke some infernal sly old snag that would have ripped 
the life out of the tin-pot steamboat and drowned all the pilgrims; I 
had to keep a look-out for the signs of dead wood we could cut up in 
the night for next day’s steaming. When you have to attend to things 
of that sort, to the mere incidents of the surface, the reality—the 
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reality, I tell you—fades. The inner truth is hidden—luckily, luckily. 
But I felt it all the same; I felt often its mysterious stillness watching 
me at my monkey tricks, just as it watches you fellows performing on 
your respective tight-ropes for—what is it ? half-a~-crown a tumble——”’ 

“Try to be civil, Marlow,” growled a voice, and I knew there was 
at least one listener awake besides myself. 

“I beg your pardon. I forgot the heartache which makes up the rest 
of the price. And indeed what does the price matter, if the trick be 
well done ? You do your tricks very well. And I didn’t do badly either, 
since I managed not to sink that steamboat on my first trip. It’s a 
wonder to me yet. Imagine a blindfolded man set to drive a van over 
a bad road. I sweated and shivered over that business considerably, 
T can tell you. After all, for a seaman, to scrape the bottom of the thing 
that’s supposed to float all the time under his care is the unpardonable 
sin. No one may know of it, but you never forget the thump—eh? 
A blow on the very heart. You remember it, you dream of it, you 
wake up at night and think of it—years after—and go hot and cold 
all over. I don’t pretend to say that steamboat floated all the time. 
More than once she had to wade for a bit, with twenty cannibals 
splashing around and pushing. We had enlisted some of these chaps 
on the way for a crew. Fine fellows—cannibals—in their place. They 
were men one could work with, and I am grateful to them. And, after 
all, they did not eat each other before my face: they had brought 
along a provision of hippo-meat which went rotten, and made the 
mystery of the wilderness stink in my nostrils. Phoo! I can sniff it now. 
I had the manager on board and three or four pilgrims with their 
staves—all complete. Sometimes we came upon a station close by the 
bank, clinging to the skirts of the unknown, and the white men 
rushing out of a tumble-down hovel, with great gestures of joy and 
surprise and welcome, seemed very strange—had the appearance of 
being held there captive by a spell. The word ivory would ring in the 
air for a while—and on we went again into the silence, along empty 
reaches, round the still bends, between the high walls of our winding 
way, reverberating in hollow claps the ponderous beat of the stern- 
wheel. ‘Trees, trees, millions of trees, massive, immense, running up 
high; and at their foot, hugging the bank against the stream, crept 
the little begrimed steam-boat, like a sluggish beetle crawling on the 
floor of a lofty portico. It made you feel very small, very lost, and yet 
it was not altogether depressing, that feeling. After all, if you were 
small, the grimy beetle crawled on—which was just what you wanted 
it to do. Where the pilgrims imagined it crawled to I don’t know. 
To some place where they expected to get something, I bet! For me 
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it crawled towards Kurtz—exclusively; but when the steam-pipes 
started leaking we crawled very slow. The reaches opened before us 
and closed behind, as if the forest had stepped leisurely across the 
water to bar the way for our return. We penetrated deeper and deeper 
into the heart of darkness. It was very quiet there. At night sometimes 
the roll of drums behind the curtain of trees would run up the river 
and remain sustained faintly, as if hovering in the air high over our 
heads, till the first break of day. Whether it meant war, peace, or 
prayer we could not tell. The dawns were heralded by the descent of a 
chill stillness; the woodcutters slept, their fires burned low; the snap- 
ping of a twig would make you start. We were wanderers on a pre- 
historic earth, on an earth that wore the aspect of an unknown planet. 
We could have fancied ourselves the first of men taking possession of 
an accursed inheritance, to be subdued at the cost of profound anguish 
and of excessive toil. But suddenly, as we struggled round a bend, 
there would be a glimpse of rush walls, of peaked grass-roofs, a burst 
of yells, a whirl of black limbs, a mass of hands clapping, of feet 
stamping, of bodies swaying, of eyes rolling, under the droop of heavy 
and motionless foliage. The steamer toiled along slowly on the edge 
of a black and incomprehensible frenzy. The prehistoric man was 
cursing us, praying to us, welcoming us—who could tell? We were 
cut off from the comprehension of our surroundings; we glided past 
like phantoms, wondering and secretly appalled, as sane men would 
be before an enthusiastic outbreak in a madhouse. We could not un- 
derstand because we were too far and could not remember, because we 
were travelling in the night of first ages, of those ages that are gone, 
leaving hardly a sign—and no memories. 

“The earth seemed unearthly. We are accustomed to look upon the 
shackled form of a conquered monster, but there—there you could 
look at a thing monstrous and free. It was unearthly, and the men 
were—— No, they were not inhuman. Well, you know, that was the 
worst of it—this suspicion of their not being inhuman. It would 
come slowly to one. They howled and leaped, and spun, and made 
horrid faces; but what thrilled you was just the thought of their 
humanity—like yours—the thought of your remote kinship with this 
wild and passionate uproar. Ugly. Yes, it was ugly enough; but if 
you were man enough you would admit to yourself that there was in 
you just the faintest trace of a response to the terrible frankness of 
that noise, a dim suspicion of there being a meaning in it which you— 
you so remote from the night of first ages—could comprehend. And 
why not? The mind of man is capable of anything—because every- 
thing is in it, all the past as well as all the future. What was there 
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after all? Joy, fear, sorrow, devotion, valour, rage—who can tell 2— 
but truth—truth stripped of its cloak of time. Let the fool gape and 
shudder—the man knows, and can look on without a wink. But he 
must at least be as much of a man as these on the shore. He must 
meet that truth with his own true stuff—with his own inborn 
strength. Principles? Principles won’t do. Acquisitions, clothes, pretty 
rags—rags that would fly off at the first good shake. No; you want a 
deliberate belief. An appeal to me in this fiendish row—is there? 
Very well; I hear; I admit, but I have a voice, too, and for good or 
evil mine is the speech that cannot be silenced. Of course, a fool, 
what with sheer fright and fine sentiments, is always safe. Who’s that 
grunting? You wonder I didn’t go ashore for a howl and a dance? 
Well, no—I didn’t. Fine sentiments, you say? Fine sentiments, be 
hanged! I had no time. I had to mess about with white-lead and strips 
of woollen blanket helping to put bandages on those leaky steam-pipes 
—I tell you. I had to watch the steering, and circumvent those snags, 
and get the tin-pot along by hook or by crook. There was surface- 
truth enough in these things to save a wiser man. And between 
whiles I had to look after the savage who was fireman. He was an 
improved specimen; he could fire up a vertical boiler. He was there 
below me, and, upon my word, to look at him was as edifying as seeing 
a dog in a parody of breeches and a feather hat, walking on his hind- 
legs. A few months of training had done for that really fine chap. He 
squinted at the steam-gauge and at the water-gauge with an evident 
effort of intrepidity—and he had filed teeth, too, the poor devil, and 
the wool of his pate shaved into queer patterns, and three ornamental 
scars on each of his cheeks. He ought to have been clapping his hands 
and stamping his feet on the bank, instead of which he was hard at 
work, a thrall to strange witchcraft, full of improving knowledge. He 
was useful because he had been instructed; and what he knew was 
this—that should the water in that transparent thing disappear, the 
evil spirit inside the boiler would get angry through the greatness of 
his thirst, and take a terrible vengeance. So he sweated and fired up 
and watched the glass fearfully (with an impromptu charm, made of 
rags, tied to his arm, and a piece of polished bone, as big as a watch, 
stuck flatways through his lower lip), while the wooded banks slipped 
past us slowly, the short noise was left behind, the interminable miles 
of silence—and we crept on, towards Kurtz. But the snags were 
thick, the water was treacherous and shallow, the boiler seemed 
indeed to have a sulky devil in it, and thus neither that fireman nor I 
had any time to peer into our creepy thoughts. 

‘Some fifty miles below the Inner Station we came upon a hut of 
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reeds, an inclined and melancholy pole, with the unrecognizable tat- 
ters of what had been a flag of some sort flying from it, and a neatly 
stacked wood-pile. This was unexpected. We came to the bank, and 
on the stack of firewood found a flat piece of board with some faded 
pencil-writing on it. When deciphered it said: ‘Wood for you. Hurry 
up. Approach cautiously.’ There was a signature, but it was illegible— 
not Kurtz—a much longer word. Hurry up. Where? Up the river? 
‘Approach cautiously.’ We had not done so. But the warning could 
not have been meant for the place where it could be only found after 
approach. Something was wrong above. But what—and how much? 
That was the question. We commented adversely upon the imbecility 
of that telegraphic style. The bush around said nothing, and would 
not let us look very far, either. A torn curtain of red twill hung in the 
doorway of the hut, and flapped sadly in our faces. The dwelling was 
dismantled; but we could see a white man had lived there not very 
long ago. There remained a rude table—a plank on two posts; a heap 
of rubbish reposed in a dark corner, and by the door I picked up a 
book. It had lost its covers, and the pages had been thumbed into a 
state of extremely dirty softness; but the back had been lovingly 
stitched afresh with white cotton thread, which looked clean yet. It 
was an extraordinary find. Its title was, dn Inquiry into some Points 
of Seamanship, by a man Towser, Towson—some such name—Master 
in his Majesty’s Navy. The matter looked dreary reading enough, with 
illustrative diagrams and repulsive tables of figures, and the copy was 
sixty years old. I handled this amazing antiquity with the greatest 
possible tenderness, lest it should dissolve in my hands. Within, Tow- 
son or Towser was inquiring earnestly into the breaking strain of 
ships’ chains and tackle, and other such matters. Not a very enthral- 
ling book; but at the first glance you could see there a singleness of 
intention, an honest concern for the right way of going to work, 
which made these humble pages, thought out so many years ago, 
luminous with another than a professional light. The simple old sailor, 
with his talk of chains and purchases, made me forget the jungle and 
the pilgrims in a delicious sensation of having come upon something 
unmistakably real. Such a book being there was wonderful enough; 
but still more astounding were the notes pencilled in the margin, and 
plainly referring to the text. I couldn’t believe my eyes! They were 
in cipher! Yes, it looked like cipher. Fancy a man lugging with him 
a book of that description into this nowhere and studying it—and 
making notes—in cipher at that! It was an extravagant mystery. 
“I had been dimly aware for some time of a worrying noise, and 
when I lifted my eyes I saw the wood-pile was gone, and the manager, 
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aided by all the pilgrims, was shouting at me from the river-side. I 
slipped the book into my pocket. I assure you to leave off reading was 
like tearing myself away from the shelter of an old and solid friendship. 

“I started the lame engine ahead. ‘It must be this miserable trader 
—this intruder,’ exclaimed the manager, looking back malevolently 
at the place we had left. ‘He must be English,’ I said. ‘It will not 
save him from getting into trouble if he is not careful,’ muttered the 
manager darkly. I observed with assumed innocence that no man 
was safe from trouble in this world. 

“The current was more rapid now, the steamer seemed at her last 
gasp, the stern-wheel flopped languidly, and I caught myself listening 
on tiptoe for the next beat of the float, for in sober truth I expected 
the wretched thing to give up every moment. It was like watching 
the last flickers of a life. But still we crawled. Sometimes I would 
pick out a tree a little way ahead to measure our progress towards 
Kurtz by, but I lost it invariably before we got abreast. To keep the 
eyes so long on one thing was too much for human patience. The 
manager displayed a beautiful resignation. I fretted and fumed and 
took to arguing with myself whether or no I would talk openly with 
Kurtz; but before I could come to any conclusion it occurred to me 
that my speech or my silence, indeed any action of mine, would be a 
mere futility. What did it matter what anyone knew or ignored? 
What did it matter who was manager? One gets sometimes such a 
flash of insight. The essentials of this affair lay deep under the sur- 
face, beyond my reach, and beyond my power of meddling. 

‘Towards the evening of the second day we judged ourselves about 
eight miles from Kurtz’s station. I wanted to push on; but the mana- 
ger looked grave, and told me the navigation up there was so dan- 
gerous that it would be advisable, the sun being very low already, to 
wait where we were till next morning. Moreover, he pointed out that 
if the warning to approach cautiously were to be followed, we must 
approach in daylight—not at dusk, or in the dark. This was sensible 
enough. Eight miles meant nearly three hours’ steaming for us, and 
I could also see suspicious ripples at the upper end of the reach. 
Nevertheless, I was annoyed beyond expression at the delay, and most 
unreasonably, too, since one night more could not matter much after 
so many months. As we had plenty of wood, and caution was the word, 
I brought up in the middle of the stream. The reach was narrow, 
straight, with high sides like a railway cutting. The dusk came gliding 
into it long before the sun had set. The current ran smooth and swift, 
but a dumb immobility sat on the banks. The living trees, lashed to- 
gether by the creepers and every living bush of the undergrowth, 
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might have been changed into stone, even to the slenderest twig, to 
the lightest leaf. It was not sleep—it seemed unnatural, like a state 
of trance. Not the faintest sound of any kind could be heard. You 
looked on amazed, and began to suspect yourself of being deaf—then 
the night came suddenly, and struck you blind as well. About three in 
the morning some large fish leaped, and the loud splash made me 
jump as though a gun had been fired. When the sun rose there was a 
white fog, very warm and clammy, and more blinding than the night. 
It did not shift or drive; it was just there, standing all round you like 
something solid. At eight or nine, perhaps, it lifted as a shutter lifts. 
We had a glimpse of the towering multitude of trees, of the immense 
matted jungle, with the blazing little ball of the sun hanging over it— 
all perfectly still—and then the white shutter came down again, 
smoothly, as if sliding in greased grooves. I ordered the chain, which 
we had begun to heave in, to be paid out again. Before it stopped 
running with a muffled rattle, a cry, a very loud cry, as of infinite 
desolation, soared slowly in the opaque air. It ceased. A complaining 
clamour, modulated in savage discords, filled our ears. The sheer un- 
expectedness of it made my hair stir under my cap. I don’t know how 
it struck the others: to me it seemed as though the mist itself had 
screamed, so suddenly, and apparently from all sides at once, did this 
tumultuous and mournful uproar arise. It culminated in a hurried 
outbreak of almost intolerably excessive shrieking, which stopped 
short, leaving us stiffened in a variety of silly attitudes, and obstinately 
listening to the nearly as appalling and excessive silence. ‘Good God! 
What is the meaning: ? stammered at my elbow one of the pil- 
grims,—a little fat man, with sandy hair and red whiskers, who 
wore side-spring boots, and pink pyjamas tucked into his socks. Two 
others remained open-mouthed a whole minute, then dashed into the 
little cabin, to rush out incontinently and stand darting scared glances, 
with Winchesters at ‘ready’ in their hands. What we could see was 
just the steamer we were on, her outlines blurred as though she had 
been on the point of dissolving, and a misty strip of water, perhaps 
two feet broad, around her—and that was all. The rest of the world 
was nowhere, as far as our eyes and ears were concerned. Just no- 
where. Gone, disappeared; swept off without leaving a whisper or a 
shadow behind. 

“I went forward, and ordered the chain to be hauled in short, so 
as to be ready to trip the anchor and move the steamboat at once if 
necessary. ‘Will they attack?’ whispered an awed voice. ‘We will be 
all butchered in this fog,’ murmured another. The faces twitched with 
the strain, the hands trembled slightly, the eyes forgot to wink. It 
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was very curious to see the contrast of expressions of the white men 
and of the black fellows of our crew, who were as much strangers to 
that part of the river as we, though their homes were only eight 
hundred miles away. The whites, of course greatly discomposed, had 
besides a curious look of being painfully shocked by such an outrageous 
row. The others had an alert, naturally interested expression; but their 
faces were essentially quiet, even those of the one or two who grinned 
as they hauled at the chain. Several exchanged short, grunting 
phrases, which seemed to settle the matter to their satisfaction. Their 
headman, a young, broad-chested black, severely draped in dark-blue 
fringed cloths, with fierce nostrils and his hair all done up artfully in 
oily ringlets, stood near me. ‘Aha!’ I said, just for good fellowship’s 
sake. ‘Catch ’im,’ he snapped, with a bloodshot widening of his eyes 
and a flash of sharp teeth—‘catch ’im. Give ’im to us.’ “To you, eh” 
I asked; ‘what would you do with them?’ ‘Eat ’im!’ he said, curtly, 
and, leaning his elbow on the rail, looked out into the fog in a dignified 
and profoundly pensive attitude. I would no doubt have been properly 
horrified, had it not occurred to me that he and his chaps must be 
very hungry; that they must have been growing increasingly hungry 
for at least this month past. They had been engaged for six months (I 
don’t think a single one of them had any clear idea of time, as we at 
the end of countless ages have. They still belonged to the beginnings 
of time—had no inherited experience to teach them as it were), and 
of course, as long as there was a piece of paper written over in accor- 
dance with some farcical law or other made down the river, it didn’t 
enter anybody’s head to trouble how they would live. Certamly they 
had brought with them some rotten hippo-meat, which couldn’t have 
lasted very long, anyway, even if the pilgrims hadn’t, in the midst of 
a shocking hullabaloo, thrown a considerable quantity of it overboard. 
It looked like a high-handed proceeding; but it was really a case of 
legitimate self-defence. You can’t breathe dead hippo waking, sleep- 
ing, and eating, and at the same time keep your precarious grip on 
existence. Besides that, they had given them every week three pieces 
of brass wire, each about nine inches long; and the theory was they 
were to buy their provisions with that currency in river-side villages. 
You can see how that worked. There were either no villages, or the 
people were hostile, or the director, who like the rest of us fed out of 
tins, with an occasional old he-goat thrown in, didn’t want to stop the 
steamer for some more or less recondite reason. So, unless they swal- 
lowed the wire itself, or made loops of it to snare the fishes with, I 
don’t see what good their extravagant salary could be to them. I must 
say it was paid with a regularity worthy of a large and honourable 
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trading company. For the rest, the only thing to eat—though it didn’t 
look eatable in the least—I saw in their possession was a few lumps of 
some stuff like half-cooked dough, of a dirty lavender colour, they kept 
wrapped in leaves, and now and then swallowed a piece of, but so 
small that it seemed done more for the looks of the thing than for 
any serious purpose of sustenance. Why in the name of all the gnaw- 
ing devils of hunger they didn’t go for us—they were thirty to five— 
and have a good tuck-in for once, amazes me now when I think of it. 
They were big powerful men, with not much capacity to weigh the 
consequences, with courage, with strength, even yet, though their 
skins were no longer glossy and their muscles no longer hard. And I 
saw that something restraining, one of those human secrets that baffle 
probability, had come into play there. I looked at them with a swift 
quickening of interest—not because it occurred to me I might be eaten 
by them before very long, though I own to you that just then I per- 
ceived—in a new light, as it were—how unwholesome the pilgrims 
looked, and I hoped, yes, I positively hoped, that my aspect was not 
so—what shall I say ?—so—unappetizing: a touch of fantastic vanity 
which fitted well with the dream-sensation that pervaded all my days 
at that time. Perhaps I had a little fever too. One can’t live with one’s 
finger everlastingly on one’s pulse. I had often ‘a little fever,’ or a 
little touch of other things—the playful paw-strokes of the wilder- 
ness, the preliminary trifling before the more serious onslaught which 
came in due course. Yes; I looked at them as you would on any human 
being, with a curiosity of their impulses, motives, capacities, weak- 
nesses, when brought to the test of an inexorable physical necessity. 
Restraint! What possible restraint? Was it superstition, disgust, 
patience, fear—or some kind of primitive honour? No fear can stand 
up to hunger, no patience can wear it out, disgust simply does not 
exist where hunger is; and as to superstition, beliefs, and what you 
may call principles, they are less than chaff in a breeze. Don’t you 
know the devilry of lingering starvation, its exasperating torment, its 
black thoughts, its sombre and brooding ferocity ? Well, I do. It takes - 
a man all his inborn strength to fight hunger properly. It’s really 
easier to face bereavement, dishonour, and the perdition of one’s 
soul—than this kind of prolonged hunger. Sad, but true. And these 
chaps too had no earthly reason for any kind of scruple. Restraint! I 
would just as soon have expected restraint from a hyena prowling 
amongst the corpses of a battlefield. But there was the fact facing me 
—the fact dazzling, to be seen, like the foam on the depths of the sea, 
like a ripple on an unfathomable enigma, a mystery greater—when 
I thought of it—than the curious, inexplicable note of desperate grief 
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in this savage clamour that had swept by us on the river-bank, 
behind the blind whiteness of the fog. 

“Two pilgrims were quarrelling in hurried whispers as to which 
bank. ‘Left.’ ‘No, no; how can you? Right, right, of course,’ ‘It is 
very serious,’ said the manager’s voice behind me; ‘I would be deso- 
lated if anything should happen to Mr. Kurtz before we came up.’ 
I looked at him, and had not the slightest doubt he was sincere. He 
was just the kind of man who would wish to preserve appearances. 
That was his restraint. But when he muttered something about going 
on at once, I did not even take the trouble to answer him. I knew, and 
he knew, that it was impossible. Were we to let go our hold of the 
bottom, we would be absolutely in the air—in space. We wouldn’t be 
able to tell where we were going to—whether up or down stream, or 
across—till we fetched against one bank or the other,—and then we 
wouldn’t know at first which it was. Of course I made no move. I had 
no mind for a smash-up. You couldn’t imagine a more deadly place 
for a shipwreck. Whether drowned at once or not, we were sure to 
perish speedily in one way or another. ‘I authorize you to take all 
the risks,’ he said, after a short silence. ‘I refuse to take any,’ I said 
shortly ; which was just the answer he expected, though its tone might 
have surprised him. ‘Well, I must defer to your judgment. You are 
captain,’ he said, with marked civility. I turned my shoulder to him 
in sign of my appreciation, and looked into the fog. How long would 
it last? It was the most hopeless look-out. The approach to this Kurtz 
grubbing for ivory in the wretched bush was beset by as many dangers 
as though he had been an enchanted princess sleeping in a fabulous 
castle. ‘Will they attack, do you think?’ asked the manager, in a con- 
fidential tone. 

“T did not think they would attack, for several obvious reasons. 
The thick fog was one. If they left the bank in their canoes they would 
get lost in it, as we would be if we attempted to move. Still, I had also 
judged the jungle of both banks quite impenetrable—and yet eyes 
were in it, eyes that had seen us. The river-side bushes were certainly 
very thick; but the undergrowth behind was evidently penetrable. 
However, during the short lift I had seen no canoes anywhere in the 
reach—certainly not abreast of the steamer. But what made the idea 
of attack inconceivable to me was the nature of the noise—of the cries 
we had heard. They had not the fierce character boding of immediate 
hostile intention. Unexpected, wild, and violent as they had been, 
they had given me an irresistible impression of sorrow. The glimpse 
of the steamboat had for some reason filled those savages with unre- 
strained grief. The danger, if any, I expounded, was from our proxi- 
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mity to a great human passion let loose. Even extreme grief may 
ultimately vent itself in violence—but more generally takes the form 
of apathy. ... 

“You should have seen the pilgrims stare! They had no heart to 
grin, or even to revile me; but I believe they thought me gone mad— 
with fright, maybe. I delivered a regular lecture. My dear boys, it was 
no good bothering. Keep a look-out? Well, you may guess I watched 
the fog for the signs of lifting as a cat watches a mouse; but for any- 
thing else our eyes were of no more use to us than if we had been 
buried miles deep in a heap of cotton-wool. It felt like it too—chok- 
ing, warm, stifling. Besides, all I said, though it sounded extravagant, 
was absolutely true to fact. What we afterwards alluded to as an 
attack was really an attempt at repulse. The action was very far from 
being aggressive—it was not even defensive, in the usual sense: it was 
undertaken under the stress of desperation, and in its essence was 
purely protective. 

“Tt developed itself, I should say, two hours after the fog lifted, 
and its commencement was at a spot, roughly speaking, about a mile 
and a half below Kurtz’s station. We had just floundered and flopped 
round a bend, when I saw an islet, a mere grassy hummock of bright 
green, in the middle of the stream. It was the only thing of the kind; 
but as we opened the reach more, I perceived it was the head of a 
long sandbank, or rather of a chain of shallow patches stretching down 
the middle of the river. They were discoloured, just awash, and the 
whole lot was seen just under the water, exactly as a man’s backbone 
is seen running down the middle of his back under the skin. Now, as 
far as I did see, I could go to the right or to the left of this. I didn’t 
know either channel, of course. The banks looked pretty well alike, 
the depth appeared the same; but as I had been informed the station 
was on the west side, I naturally headed for the western passage. 

~ “No sooner had we fairly entered it than I became aware it was 

much narrower than I had supposed. To the left of us there was the 
long uninterrupted shoal, and to the right a high, steep bank heavily 
overgrown with bushes. Above the bush the trees stood in serried 
ranks. The twigs overhung the current thickly, and from distance to 
distance a large limb of some tree projected rigidly over the stream. 
Tt was then well on in the afternoon, the face of the forest was gloomy, 
and a broad strip of shadow had already fallen on the water. In this 
shadow we steamed up—very slowly, as you may imagine. I sheered 
her well inshore—the water being deepest near the bank, as the 
sounding-pole informed me. 

“One of my hungry and forbearing friends was sounding in the 
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bows just below me. This steamboat was exactly like a decked scow. 
On the deck there were two little teak-wood houses, with doors and 
windows. The boiler was in the fore-end, and the machinery right 
astern. Over the whole there was a light roof, supported on stan- 
chions. The funnel projected through that roof, and in front of the 
funnel a small cabin built of light planks served for a pilot-house. It 
contained a couch, two camp-stools, a loaded Martini-Henry leaning 
in one corner, a tiny table, and the steering-wheel. It had a wide 
door in front and a broad shutter at each side. All these were always 
thrown open, of course. I spent my days perched up there on the 
extreme fore-end of that roof, before the door. At night I slept, or - 
tried to, on the couch. An athletic black belonging to some coast tribe, 
and educated by my poor predecessor, was the helmsman. He sported 
a pair of brass earrings, wore a blue cloth wrapper from the waist to 
the ankles, and thought all the world of himself. He was the most 
unstable kind of fool I had ever seen. He steered with no end of a 
swagger while you were by; but if he lost sight of you, he became in- 
stantly the prey of an abject funk, and would let that cripple of a 
steamboat get the upper hand of him in a minute. 

“T was looking down at the sounding-pole, and feeling much an- 
noyed to see at each try a little more of it stick out of that river, when 
I saw my poleman give up the business suddenly, and stretch himself 
flat on the deck, without even taking the trouble to haul his pole in. 
He kept hold on it though, and it trailed in the water. At the same 
time the fireman, whom I could also see below me, sat down abruptly 
before his furnace and ducked his head. I was amazed. ‘Then I had 
to look at the river mighty quick, because there was a snag in the fair- 
way. Sticks, little sticks, were flying about—thick: they were whizzing 
before my nose, dropping below me, striking behind me against my 
pilot-house. All this time the river, the shore, the woods, were very 
quiet—perfectly quiet. I could only hear the heavy splashing thump 
of the stern-wheel and the patter of these things. We cleared the 
snag clumsily. Arrows, by Jove! We were being shot at! I stepped in 
quickly to close the shutter on the land side. That fool-helmsman, his 
hands on the spokes, was lifting his knees high, stamping his feet, 
champing his mouth, like a reined-in horse. Confound him! And we 
were staggering within ten feet of the bank. I had to lean right out 
to swing the heavy shutter, and I saw a face amongst the leaves on the 
level with my own, looking at me very fierce and steady; and then 
suddenly, as though a veil had been removed from my eyes, I made 
out, deep in the tangled gloom, naked breasts, arms, legs, glaring 
eyes,—the bush was swarming with human limbs in movement, 
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glistening, of bronze colour. The twigs shook, swayed, and rustled, 
the arrows flew out of them, and then the shutter came to. ‘Steer her 
straight,’ I said to the helmsman. He held his head rigid, face forward; 
but his eyes rolled, he kept on, lifting and setting down his feet gently, 
his mouth foamed a little. ‘Keep quiet!’ I said in a fury. I might just 
as well have ordered a tree not to sway in the wind. I darted out. 
Below me there was a great scuffle of feet on the iron deck; confused 
exclamations; a voice screamed, ‘Can you turn back?’ I caught sight 
of a V-shaped ripple on the water ahead. What? Another snag! A 
fusillade burst out under my feet. The pilgrims had opened with their 
Winchesters, and were simply squirting lead into that bush. A deuce 
of a lot of smoke came up and drove slowly forward. I swore at it. 
Now I couldn’t see the ripple or the snag either. I stood in the door- 
way, peering, and the arrows came in swarms. They might have been 
poisoned, but they looked as though they wouldn’t kill a cat. The bush 
began to howl. Our wood-cutters raised a warlike whoop; the report 
of a rifle just at my back deafened me. I glanced over my shoulder, 
and the pilot-house was yet full of noise and smoke when | made a 
dash at the wheel. The fool-nigger had dropped everything, to throw 
the shutter open and let off that Martini-Henry. He stood before the 
wide opening, glaring, and I yelled at him to come back, while I 
straightened the sudden twist out of that steamboat. There was no 
room to turn even if I had wanted to, the snag was somewhere very 
near ahead in that confounded smoke, there was no time to lose, so 
I just crowded her into the bank—right into the bank, where I knew 
the water was deep. 

“We tore slowly along the overhanging bushes in a whirl of broken 
twigs and flying leaves. The fusillade below stopped short, as I had 
foreseen it would when the squirts got empty. I threw my head back 
to a glinting whizz that traversed the pilot-house, in at one shutter- 
hole and out at the other. Looking past that mad helmsman, who was 
shaking the empty rifle and yelling at the shore, I saw vague forms of 
men running bent double, leaping, gliding, distinct, incomplete, 
evanescent. Something big appeared in the air before the shutter, the 
rifle went overboard, and the man stepped back swiftly, looked at me 
over his shoulder in an extraordinary, profound, familiar manner, 
and fell upon my feet. The side of his head hit the wheel twice, and. 
the end of what appeared a long cane clattered round and knocked 
over a little camp-stool. It looked as though after wrenching that thing 
from somebody ashore he had lost his balance in the effort. The thin 
smoke had blown away, we were clear of the snag, and looking ahead 
I could see that in another hundred yards or so I would be free to 
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sheer off, away from the bank; but my feet felt so very warm and 
wet that I had to look down. The man had rolled on his back and stared 
straight up at me; both his hands clutched that cane. It was the 
shaft of a spear that, either thrown or lunged through the opening, 
had caught him in the side just below the ribs; the blade had gone in 
out of sight, after making a frightful gash; my shoes were full; a pool 
of blood lay very still, gleaming dark red under the wheel; his eyes 
shone with an amazing lustre. The fusillade burst out again. He looked 
at me anxiously, gripping the spear like something precious, with an 
air of being afraid I would try to take it away from him. I had to 
make an effort to free my eyes from his gaze and attend to the steering. 
With one hand I felt above my head for the line of the steam whistle, 
and jerked out screech after screech hurriedly. The tumult of angry 
and warlike yells was checked instantly, and then from the depths of 
the woods went out such a tremulous and prolonged wail of mournful 
fear and utter despair as may be imagined to follow the flight of the 
last hope from the earth. There was a great commotion in the bush; 
the shower of arrows stopped, a few dropping shots rang out sharply— 
then silence, in which the languid beat of the stern-wheel came 
plainly to my ears. I put the helm hard a-starboard at the moment 
when the pilgrim in pink pyjamas, very hot and agitated, appeared in 
the doorway. “The manager sends me ’ he began in an official 
tone, and stopped short. ‘Good God!’ he said, glaring at the wounded 
man. 

““We two whites stood over him, and his lustrous and inquiring 
glance enveloped us both. I declare it looked as though he would 
presently put to us some question in an understandable language; but 
he died without uttering a sound, without moving a limb, without 
twitching a muscle. Only in the very last moment, as though in res- 
ponse to some sign we could not see, to some whisper we could not 
hear, he frowned heavily, and that frown gave to his black death-mask 
an inconceivably sombre, brooding, and menacing expression. The 
lustre of inquiring glance faded swiftly into vacant glassiness. ‘Can 
you steer?’ I asked the agent eagerly. He looked very dubious; but I 
made a grab at his arm, and he understood at once I meant him to 
steer whether or no. To tell you the truth, I was morbidly anxious to 
change my shoes and socks. ‘He is dead,’ murmured the fellow, im- 
mensely impressed. ‘No doubt about it,’ said I, tugging like mad at 
the shoe-laces. ‘And by the way, I suppose Mr. Kurtz is dead as well 
by this time.’ 

“Bor the moment that was the dominant thought. There was a 
sense of extreme disappointment, as though I had found out I had 
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been striving after something altogether without a substance. I 
couldn’t have been more disgusted if I had travelled all this way for 
the sole purpose of talking with Mr. Kurtz. Talking with. . . . I flung 
one shoe overboard, and became aware that that was exactly what I 
had been looking forward to—a talk with Kurtz. I made the strange 
discovery that I had never imagined him as doing, you know, but as 
discoursing. I didn’t say to myself, ‘Now I will never see him,’ or 
‘Now I will never shake him by the hand,’ but, ‘Now I will never 
hear him.’ The man presented himself as a voice. Not of course that 
I did not connect him with some sort of action. Hadn’t I been told 
in all the tones of jealousy and admiration that he had collected, 
bartered, swindled, or stolen more ivory than all the other agents 
together ? That was not the point. The point was in his being a gifted 
creature, and that of all his gifts the one that stood out pre-eminently, 
that carried with it a sense of real presence, was his ability to talk, 
his words—the gift of expression, the bewildering, the illuminating, 
the most exalted and the most contemptible, the pulsating stream of 
light, or the deceitful flow from the heart of an impenetrable darkness. 

“The other shoe went flying unto the devil-god of that river. I 
thought, By Jove! it’s all over. We are too late; he has vanished—the 
gift has vanished, by means of some spear, arrow, or club. I will 
never hear that chap speak after all,—and my sorrow had a startling 
extravagance of emotion, even such as I had noticed in the howling 
sorrow of these savages in the bush. I couldn’t have felt more of lonely 
desolation somehow, had I been robbed of a belief or had missed my 
destiny in life. . . . Why do you sigh in this beastly way, somebody ? 
Absurd? Well, absurd. Good Lord! mustn’t a man ever Here, 
give me some tobacco.”’. . . ; 

There was a pause of profound stillness, then a match flared, and 
Marlow’s lean face appeared, worn, hollow, with downward folds and 
dropped eyelids, with an aspect of concentrated attention; and as he 
took vigorous draws at his pipe, it seemed to retreat and advance out 
of the night in the regular flicker of the tiny flame. The match went 
out. 

“Absurd!” he cried. ‘“This is the worst of trying to tell... . Here 
you all are, each moored with two good addresses, like a hulk with 
two anchors, a butcher round one corner, a policeman round another, 
excellent appetites, and temperature normal—you hear—normal from 
year’s end to year’s end. And you say, Absurd! Absurd be—exploded! 
Absurd! My dear boys, what can you expect from a man who out of 
sheer nervousness had just flung overboard a pair of new shoes! Now 
I think of it, it is amazing I did not shed tears. I am, upon the whole, 
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proud of my fortitude. I was cut to the quick at the idea of having lost 
the imestimable privilege of listening to the gifted Kurtz. Of course 
I was wrong. The privilege was waiting for me. Oh yes, I heard more 
than enough. And I was right, too. A voice. He was very little more 
than a voice. And I heard—him—it—this voice—other voices—all of 
them were so little more than voices—and the memory of that time 
itself lingers around me, impalpable, like a dying vibration of one 
immense jabber, silly, atrocious, sordid, savage, or simply mean, 
without any kind of sense. Voices, voices—even the girl herself— 
now: et 

He was silent for a long time. 

“I laid the ghost of his gifts at last with a lie,”’ he began suddenly. 
“Girl! What? Did I mention a girl? Oh, she is out of it—completely. 
They—the women I mean—are out of it—should be out of it. We 
must help them to stay in that beautiful world of their own, lest ours 
gets worse. Oh, she had to be out of it. You should have heard the 
disinterred body of Mr. Kurtz saying, ‘My Intended.’ You would have 
perceived directly then how completely she was out of it. And the 
lofty frontal bone of Mr. Kurtz! They say the hair goes on growing 
sometimes, but this—ah—specimen, was impressively bald. The 
wilderness had patted him on the head, and, behold, it was like a ball 
—an ivory ball; it had caressed him, and—lo! he had withered; it 
had taken him, loved him, embraced him, got into his veins, con- 
sumed his flesh, and sealed his soul to its own by the inconceivable 
ceremonies of some devilish initiation. He was its spoiled and pam- 
pered favourite. Ivory? I should think so. Heaps of it, stacks of it. 
The old mud shanty was bursting with it. You would think there was 
not a single tusk left either above or below the ground in the whole 
country. ‘Mostly fossil,’ the manager had remarked disparagingly. It 
was no more fossil than I am; but they call it fossil when it is dug up. 
It appears these niggers do bury the tusks sometimes—but evidently 
they couldn’t bury this parcel deep enough to save the gifted Mr. 
Kurtz from his fate. We filled the steamboat with it, and had to pile 
a lot on the deck. Thus he could see and enjoy as long as he could see, 
because the appreciation of this favour had remained with him to the 
last. You should have heard him say, ‘My ivory.’ Oh yes, I heard him. 
‘My Intended, my ivory, my station, my river, my ; everything 
belonged to him. It made me hold my breath in expectation of hearing 
the wilderness burst into a prodigious peal of laughter that would 
shake the fixed stars in their places. Everything belonged to him— 
but that was a trifle. The thing was to know what he belonged to, how 
many powers of darkness claimed him for their own. That was the 
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reflection that made you creepy all over. It was impossible—it was 
not good for one either—trying to imagine. He had taken a high seat 
amongst the devils of the land—I mean literally. You can’t under- 
stand. How could you?—with solid pavement under your feet, sur- 
rounded by kind neighbours ready to cheer you or to fall on you, 
stepping delicately between the butcher and the policeman, in the 
holy terror of scandal and gallows and lunatic asylums—how can you 
imagine what particular region of the first ages a man’s untrammelled 
feet may take him into by the way of solitude—utter solitude without 
a policeman—by the way of silence—utter silence, where no warning 
voice of a kind neighbour can be heard whispering of public opinion ? 
These little things make all the great difference. When they are gone 
you must fall back upon your own innate strength, upon your own 
capacity for faithfulness. Of course you may be too much of a fool to 
go wrong—too dull even to know you are being assaulted by the 
powers of darkness. I take it, no fool ever made a bargain for his soul 
with the devil: the fool is too much of a fool, or the devil too much 
of a devil—I don’t know which. Or you may be such a thunderingly 
exalted creature as to be altogether deaf and blind to anything but 
heavenly sights and sounds. Then the earth for you is only a standing 

place—and whether to be like this is your loss or your gain I won’t 
* pretend to say. But most of us are neither one nor the other. The earth 
for us is a place to live in, where we must put up with sights, with 
sounds, with smells, too, by Jove !—breathe dead hippo, so to speak, 
and not be contaminated. And there, don’t you see? your strength 
comes in, the faith in your ability for the digging of unostentatious 
holes to bury the stuff in—your power of devotion, not to yourself, 
but to an obscure, back-breaking business. And that’s difficult enough. 
Mind, I am not trying to excuse or even explain—I am trying to 
account to myself for—for—Mr. Kurtz—for the shade of Mr. Kurtz. 
This initiated wraith from the back of Nowhere honoured me with 
its amazing confidence before it vanished altogether. This was because 
it could speak English to me. The original Kurtz had been educated 
partly in England, and—as he was good enough to say himself—his 
sympathies were in the right place. His mother was half-English, his 
father was half-French. All Europe contributed to the making of 
Kurtz; and by-and-by I learned that, most appropriately, the Inter- 
national Society for the Suppression of Savage Customs had intrusted 
him with the making of a report, for its future guidance. And he had 
written it too. I’ve seen it. I’ve read it. It was eloquent, vibrating with 
eloquence, but too high-strung, I think. Seventeen pages of close writ- 
ing he had found time for! But this must have been before his—let 
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us say—nerves, went wrong, and caused him to preside at certain 
midnight dances ending with unspeakable rites, which—as far as I 
reluctantly gathered from what I heard at various times—were 
offered up to him—do you understand ?—to Mr. Kurtz himself. But it 
was a beautiful piece of writing. The opening paragraph, however, in 
the light of later information, strikes me now as ominous! He began 
with the argument that we whites, from the point of development we 
had arrived at, ‘must necessarily appear to them (savages) in the 
nature of supernatural beings—we approach them with the might as 
of a deity,’ and so on, and so on. ‘By the simple exercise of our will 
we can exert a power for good practically unbounded,’ etc., etc. From 
that point he soared and took me with him. The peroration was mag- 
nificent, though difficult to remember, you know. It gave me the 
notion of an exotic _Immensity ruled by an august Benevolence. It 
made me tingle with enthusiasm. This was the unbounded power of 
eloquence—of words—of burning noble words. There were no prac- 
tical hints to interrupt the magic current of phrases, unless a kind of 
note at the foot of the last page, scrawled evidently much later, in an 
unsteady hand, may be regarded as the exposition of a method. It 
was very simple, and at the end of that moving appeal to every altruis- 
tic sentiment it blazed at you, luminous and terrifying, like a flash of 
lighting in a serene sky: ‘Exterminate all the brutes!’ The curious 
part was that he had apparently forgotten all about that valuable post- 
scriptum, because, later on, when he in a sense came to himself, he 
repeatedly entreated me to take good care of ‘my pamphlet’ (he called 
it), as it was sure to have in the future a good influence upon his career. 
I had full information about all these things, and, besides, as it turned 
out, I was to have the care of his memory. I’ve done enough for it to 
give me the indisputable right to lay it, if I choose, for an everlasting 
rest in the dust-bin of progress, amongst all the sweepings and, figur- 
atively speaking, all the dead cats of civilization. But then, you see, 
I can’t choose. He won’t be forgotten. Whatever he was, he was not 
common. He had the power to charm or frighten rudimentary souls 
into an aggravated witch-dance in his honour; he could also fill the 
small souls of the pilgrims with bitter misgivings: he had one devoted 
friend at least, and he had conquered one soul in the world that was 
neither rudimentary nor tainted with self-seeking. No; I can’t forget 
him, though I am not prepared to affirm the fellow was exactly worth 
the life we lost in getting to him. I missed my late helmsman awfully, 
—I missed him even while his body was still lying in the pilot-house. 

Perhaps you will think it passing strange this regret for a savage who 
was no more account than a grain of sand in a black Sahara. Well, 
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don’t you see, he had done something, he had steered; for months I 
had him at my back—a help—an instrument. It was.a kind of part- 
nership. He steered for me—I had to look after him, I worried about 
his deficiencies, and thus a subtle bond had been created, of which I 
only became aware when it was suddenly broken. And the intimate 
profundity of that look he gave me when he received his hurt remains 
to this day in my memory—like a claim of distant kinship affirmed 
in a supreme moment. 

“Poor fool! If he had only left that shutter alone. He had no 
restraint, no restraint—just like Kurtz—a tree swayed by the wind. 
As soon as I had put on a dry pair of slippers, I dragged him out, after 
first jerking the spear out of his side, which operation I confess I per- 
formed with my eyes shut tight. His heels leaped together over the 
little doorstep; his shoulders were pressed to my breast ; | hugged him 
from behind desperately. Oh! he was heavy, heavy ; heavier than any 
man on earth, I should imagine. Then without more ado I tipped him 
overboard. The current snatched him as though he had been a wisp of 
grass, and I saw the body roll over twice before I lost sight of it for ever. 
All the pilgrims and the manager were then congregated on the 
awning-deck about the pilot-house, chattering at each other like a flock 
of excited magpies, and there was a scandalized murmur at my heart- 
less promptitude. What they wanted to keep that body hanging about 
for I can’t guess. Embalm it, maybe. But I had also heard another, and 
a very ominous, murmur on the deck below. My friends the wood- 
cutters were likewise scandalized, and with a better show of reason— 
though I admit that the reason itself was quite inadmissible. Oh, quite! 
I had made up my mind that if my late helmsman was to be eaten, the 
fishes alone should have him. He had been a very second-rate helms- 
man while alive, but now he was dead he might have become a first- 
class temptation, and possibly cause some startling trouble. Besides, I 
was anxious to take the wheel, the man in pink pyjamas showing 
himself a hopeless duffer at the business. 

“This I did directly the simple funeral was over. We were going 
half-speed, keeping right in the middle of the stream, and I listened 
to the talk about me. They had given up Kurtz, they had given up the 
station ; Kurtz was dead, and the station had been burnt—and so on— 
and so on. ‘The red-haired pilgrim was beside himself with the thought 
that at least this poor Kurtz had been properly revenged. ‘Say! We 
must have made a glorious slaughter of them in the bush. Eh? What 
do you think? Say?’ He positively danced, the bloodthirsty little 
gingery beggar. And he had nearly fainted when he saw the wounded 
man! I could not help saying, ‘You made a glorious lot of smoke, 
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anyhow.’ I had seen, from the way the tops of the bushes rustled and 
flew, that almost all the shots had gone too high. You can’t hit any- 
thing unless you take aim and fire from the shoulder; but these chaps 
fired from the hip with their eyes shut. The retreat, I maintained— 
and I was right—was caused by the screeching of the steam-whistle. 
Upon this they forgot Kurtz, and began to howl at me with indignant 
protests. 

“The manager stood by the wheel murmuring confidentially about 
the necessity of getting well away down the river before dark at all 
events, when I saw in the distance a clearing on the river-side and 
the outlines of some sort of building. ‘What’s this ?’ I asked. He clapped 
his hands in wonder. ‘The station!’ he cried. I edged in at once, still 
going half-speed. 

“Through my glasses I saw the slope of a hill interspersed with rare 
trees and perfectly free from undergrowth. A long decaying building 
on the summit was half buried in the high grass; the large holes in the 
peaked roof gaped black from afar; the jungle and the woods made a 
background. There was no enclosure or fence of any kind; but there 
had been one apparently, for near the house half-a-dozen slim posts 
remained in a row, roughly trimmed, and with their upper ends 
ornamented with round carved balls. The rails, or whatever there 
had been between, had disappeared. Of course the forest surrounded 
all that. The river-bank was clear, and on the water-side I saw a white 
man under a hat like a cart-wheel beckoning persistently with his 
whole arm. Examining the edge of the forest above and below, I was 
almost certain I could see movements—human forms gliding here 
and there. I steamed past prudently, then stopped the engines and 
let her drift down. The man on the shore began to shout urging us 
to land. ‘We have been attacked,’ screamed the manager. ‘I know—I 
know. It’s all right,’ yelled back the other, as cheerful as you please. 
‘Come along. It’s all right. I am glad.’ ; 

“His aspect reminded me of something I had seen—something 
funny I had seen somewhere. As J manceuvred to get alongside, I 
was asking myself, ‘What does this fellow look like?’ Suddenly I got 
it. He looked like a harlequin. His clothes had been made of some stuff 
that was brown holland probably, but it was covered with patches all 
over, with bright patches, blue,-red, and yellow,—patches on the 
back, patches on the front, patches on elbows, on knees; coloured 
binding round his jacket, scarlet edging at the bottom of his trousers ; 
and the sunshine made him look extremely gay and wonderfully 
neat withal, because you could see how beautifully all this patching 
had been done. A beardless, boyish face, very fair, no features to 
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speak of, nose peeling, little blue eyes, smiles and frowns chasing each 
other over that open countenance like sunshine and shadow on a wind- 
swept plain. ‘Look out, captain!’ he cried; ‘there’s a snag lodged in 
here last night.’ What! Another snag? I confess I swore shamefully. 
I had nearly holed my cripple, to finish off that charming trip. The 
harlequin on the bank turned his little pug-nose up to me. “You 
English 2’ he asked, all smiles. ‘Are you?’ I shouted from the wheel. 
The smiles vanished, and he shook his head as if sorry for my disap- 
pointment. Then he brightened up. ‘Never mind!’ he cried encourag- 
ingly. ‘Are we in time?’ I asked. ‘He is up there,’ he replied, with a 
toss of the head up the hill, and becoming gloomy all of a sudden. 
His face was like the autumn sky, overcast one moment and bright 
the next. 

‘When the manager, escorted by the pilgrims, all of them armed 
to the teeth, had gone to the house this chap came on board. ‘T say, 
I don’t like this. These natives are in the bush,’ I said. He assured me 
earnestly it was all right. “They are simple people,’ he added; ‘well, I 
am glad you came. It took me all my time to keep them off.’ “But you 
said it was all right,’ I cried. ‘Oh, they meant no harm,’ he said; and 
as I stared he corrected himself, ‘Not exactly.’ Then vivaciously, ‘My 
faith, your pilot-house wants a clean up!’ In the next breath he advised 
me to keep enough steam on the boiler to blow the whistle in case of 
any trouble. ‘One good screech will do more for you than all your 
rifles. They are simple people,’ he repeated. He rattled away at such a 
rate he quite overwhelmed me. He seemed to be trying to make up 
for lots of silence, and actually hinted, laughing, that such was the 
case. ‘Don’t you talk with Mr. Kurtz?’ I said. ‘You don’t talk with 
that man—you listen to him,’ he exclaimed with severe exaltation. 
‘But now. ” He waved his arm, and in the twinkling of an eye was 
in the uttermost depths of despondency. In a moment he came up 
again with a jump, possessed himself of both my hands, shook them 


continuously, while he gabbled: ‘Brother sailor . . . honour. . . 
pleasure... delight . . . introduce myself... Russian . . . son of an 
arch-priest . . . Government of Tambov . . . What? Tobacco! English 


tobacco; the excellent English tobacco! Now, that’s brotherly. Smoke ? 
Where’s a sailor that does not smoke ?” 

“The pipe soothed him, and gradually I made out he had run away 
from school, had gone to sea in a Russian ship; ran away again; served 
some time in English ships; was now reconciled with the arch-priest. — 
He made a point of that. ‘But when one is young one must see things, 
gather experience, ideas; enlarge the mind.’ ‘Here!’ I interrupted. 
‘You can never tell! Here I met Mr. Kurtz,’ he said, youthfully 
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solemn and reproachful. I held my tongue after that. It appears he 
had persuaded a Dutch trading-house on the coast to fit him out with 
stores and goods, and had started for the interior with a light heart, 
and no more idea of what would happen to him than a baby. He had 
been wandering about that river for nearly two years alone, cut off 
from everybody and everything. ‘I am not so young as I look. I am 
twenty-five,’ he said. ‘At first old Van Shuyten would tell me to go 
to the devil,’ he narrated with keen enjoyment; ‘but I stuck to him, 
and talked and talked, till at last he got afraid I would talk the hind- 
leg off his favourite dog, so he gave me some cheap things and a few 
guns, and told me he hoped he would never see my face again. Good 
old Dutchman, Van Shuyten. I’ve sent him one small lot of ivory a 
year ago, so that he can’t call me a little thief when I get back. I hope 
he got it. And for the rest I don’t care. I had some wood stacked for 
you. That was my old house. Did you see?’ 

“T gave him Towson’s book. He made as though he would kiss me, 
but restrained himself. “The only book I had left, and I thought I had 
lost it,’ he said, looking at it ecstatically. ‘So many accidents happen to 
aman going about alone, you know. Canoes get upset sometimes—and 
sometimes you’ve got to clear out so quick when the people get angry.’ 
He thumbed the pages. ‘You made notes in Russian?’ I asked. He 
nodded. ‘I thought they were written in cipher,’ I said. He laughed, 
then became serious. ‘I had lots of trouble to keep these people off,’ 
he said. ‘Did they want to kill you?’ I asked. ‘Oh no!’ he cried, and 
checked himself. ‘Why did they attack us?’ I pursued. He hesitated, 
then said shamefacedly, “They don’t want him to go.’ ‘Don’t they?’ I 
said, curiously. He nodded a nod full of mystery and wisdom. ‘I tell 
you,’ he cried, ‘this man has enlarged my mind.’ He opened his arms 
wide, staring at me with his little blue eyes that were perfectly 
round.” 
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“*‘T LOOKED at him, lost in astonishment. There he was before me, in 
motley, as though he had absconded from a troupe of mimes, enthu- 
siastic, fabulous. His very existence was improbable, inexplicable, and 
altogether bewildering. He was an insoluble problem. It was incon- 
ceivable how he had existed, how he had succeeded in getting so far, 
how he had managed to remain—why he did not instantly disappear. 
‘I went a little farther,’ he said, ‘then still a little farther—till I had 
gone so far that I don’t know how I’ll ever get back. Never mind. 
Plenty time. I can manage. You take Kurtz away quick—quick—I 
tell you.’ The glamour of youth enveloped his particoloured rags, his 
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destitution, his loneliness, the essential desolation of his futile wan- 
derings. For months—for years—his life hadn’t been worth a day’s 
purchase; and there he was gallantly, thoughtlessly alive, to all ap- 
pearance indestructible solely by the virtue of his few years and of his 
unreflecting audacity. I was seduced into something like admiration— 
like envy. Glamour urged him on, glamour kept him unscathed. He 
surely wanted nothing from the wilderness but space to breathe in and 
to push on through. His need was to exist, and to move onwards at the 
greatest possible risk, and with a maximum of privation. If the abso- 
lutely pure, uncalculating, unpractical spirit of adventure had ever 
ruled a human being, it ruled this be-patched youth. I almost envied 
him the possession of this modest and clear flame. It seemed to have 
consumed all thought of self so completely that, even while he was 
talking to you, you forgot that it was he—the man before your eyes— 
who had gone through these things. I did not envy him his devotion 
to Kurtz, though. He had not meditated over it. It came to him, and 
he accepted it with a sort of eager fatalism. I must say that to me it 
appeared about the most dangerous thing in every way he had come 
upon so far. 

“They had come together unavoidably, like two ships becalmed 
near each other, and lay rubbing sides at last. I suppose Kurtz wanted 
an audience, because on a certain occasion, when encamped in the 
forest, they had talked all night, or more probably Kurtz had talked. 
“We talked of everything,’ he said, quite transported at the recollec- 
tion. ‘I forgot there was such a thing as sleep. ‘The night did not seem 
to last an hour. Everything! Everything! . . . Of love too.’ ‘Ah, he 
talked to you of love!’ I said, much amused. ‘It isn’t what you think,’ 
he cried, almost passionately. ‘It was in general. He made me see 
things—things.’ 

“He threw his arms up. We were on deck at the time, and the head- 
man of my wood-cutters, lounging near by, turned upon him his heavy 
and glittermg eyes. I looked around, and I don’t know why, but I 
assure you that never, never before, did this land, this river, this 
yungle, the very arch of this blazing sky, appear to me so hopeless 
and so dark, so impenetrable to human thought, so pitiless to human 
weakness. ‘And, ever since, you have been with him, of course?’ J said. 

“On the contrary. It appears their intercourse had been very much 
broken by various causes. He had, as he informed me proudly, 
managed to nurse Kurtz through two illnesses (he alluded to it as you 
would to some risky feat), but as a rule Kurtz wandered alone, far in 
the depths of the forest. ‘Very often coming to this station, I had to 
wait days and days before he would turn up,’ he said. ‘Ah, it was worth 
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waiting for !—sometimes.’ ‘What was he doing ? Exploring or what 2?’ I 
asked. ‘Oh yes, of course’; he had discovered lots of villages, a lake, 
too—he did not know exactly in what direction; it was dangerous to 
inquire too much—but mostly his expeditions had been for ivory. 
‘But he had no goods to trade with by that time,’ I objected. ‘There’s 
a good lot of cartridges left even yet,’ he answered, looking away. ‘To 
speak plainly, he raided the country,’ I said. He nodded. ‘Not alone, 
surely!’ He muttered something about the villages round that lake. 
‘Kurtz got the tribe to follow him, did he?’ I suggested. He fidgeted a 
little. “They adored him,’ he said. The tone of these words was so 
extraordinary that I looked at him searchingly. It was curious to see 
his mingled eagerness and reluctance to speak of Kurtz. The man 
filled his life, occupied his thoughts, swayed his emotions. ‘What can 
you expect?’ he burst out; ‘he came to them with thunder and light- 
ning, you know—and they had never seen anything like it—and very 
terrible. He could be very terrible. You can’t judge Mr. Kurtz as you 
would an ordinary man. No, no, no! Now—just to give you an idea— 
I don’t mind telling you, he wanted to shoot me, too, one day—but I 
don’t judge him.’ ‘Shoot you!’ I cried. ‘What for?’ ‘Well, I had a 
small lot of ivory the chief of that village near my house gave me. 
You see, I used to shoot game for them. Well, he wanted it, and 
wouldn’t hear reason. He declared he would shoot me unless I gave 
him the ivory and then cleared out of the country, because he could 
do so, and had a fancy for it, and there was nothing on earth to pre- 
vent him killing whom he jolly well pleased. And it was true, too. I 
gave him the ivory. What did I care! But I didn’t clear out. No, no. 
I couldn’t leave him. I had to be careful, of course, till we got friendly 
again for a time. He had his second illness then. Afterwards I had to 
keep out of the way; but I didn’t mind. He was living for the most part 
in those villages on the lake. When he came down to the river, some- 
times he would take to me, and sometimes it was better for me to be 
careful. This man suffered too much. He hated all this, and somehow 
he couldn’t get away. When I had a chance I begged him to try and 
leave while there was time; I offered to go back with him. And he 
would say yes, and then he would remain; go off on another ivory 
hunt; disappear for weeks; forget himself amongst these people— 
forget himself—you know.’ ‘Why! he’s mad,’ I said. He protested 
indignantly. Mr. Kurtz couldn’t be mad. If I had heard him talk, only 
two days ago, ¥ wouldn’t dare hint at such a thing. . . . I had taken up 
my binoculars while we talked, and was looking at the shore, sweeping 
the limit of the forest at each side and at the back of the house. The 
consciousness of there being people in that bush, so silent, so quiet— 
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as silent and quiet as the ruined house on the hill—made me uneasy. 
There was no sign on the face of nature of this amazing tale that was 
not so much told as suggested to me in desolate exclamations, com- 
pleted by shrugs, in interrupted phrases, in hints ending in deep 
sighs. The woods were unmoved, like a mask—heavy, like the closed 
door of a prison—they looked with their air of hidden knowledge, of 
patient expectation, of unapproachable silence. The Russian was ex- 
plaining to me that it was only lately that Mr. Kurtz had come down 
to the river, bringing along with him all the fighting men of that 
lake tribe. He had been absent for several months—getting himself 
adored, I suppose—and had come down unexpectedly, with the inten- 
tion to all appearance of making a raid either across the river or down 
stream. Evidently the appetite for more ivory had got the better of the 
—what shall I say ?—less material aspirations. However, he had got 
much worse suddenly. ‘I heard he was lying helpless, and so I came 
up—took my chance,’ said the Russian. ‘Oh, he is bad, very bad.’ I 
directed my glass to the house. There were no signs of life, but there 
was the ruined roof, the long mud wall peeping above the grass, with 
three little square window-holes, no two of the same size; all this 
brought within reach of my hand, as it were. And then I made a 
brusque movement, and one of the remaining posts of that vanished 
fence leaped up in the field of my glass. You remember I told you 1 
had been struck at the distance by certain attempts at ornamentation, 
rather remarkable in the ruinous aspect of the place. Now I had sud- 
denly a nearer view, and its first result was to make me throw my 
head back as if before a blow. Then I went carefully from post to post 
with my glass, and I saw my mistake. These round knobs were not 
ornamental but symbolic; they were expressive and puzzling, striking 
and disturbing—food for thought and also for the vultures if there had 
been any looking down from the sky; but at all events for such ants 
as were industrious enough to ascend the pole. They would have been 
even more impressive, those heads on the stakes, if their faces had 
not been turned to the house. Only one, the first I had made out, was 
facing my way. I was not so shocked as you may think. The start 
back I had given was really nothing but a movement of surprise. I 
had expected to see a knob of wood there, you know. I returned deli- 
berately to the first I had seen—and there it was, black, dried, sunken, 
with closed eyelids,—a head that seemed to sleep at the top of that 
pole, and, with the shrunken dry lips showing a narrow white line 
of the teeth, was smiling too, smiling continuously at some endless 
and jocose dream of that eternal slumber. 

“I am not disclosing any trade secrets. In fact the manager said 
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afterwards that Mr. Kurtz’s methods had ruined the district. I have 
no opinion on that point, but I want you clearly to understand that 
there was nothing exactly profitable in these heads being there. They 
only showed that Mr. Kurtz lacked restraint in the gratification of his 
various lusts, that there was something wanting in him—some small 
matter which, when the pressing need arose, could not be found under 
his magnificent eloquence. Whether he knew of this deficiency him- 
self I can’t say. I think the knowledge came to him at last—only at 
the very last. But the wilderness had found him out early, and had 
taken on him a terrible vengeance for the fantastic invasion. I think 
it had whispered to him things about himself which he did not know, 
things of which he had no conception till he took counsel with this 
great solitude—and the whisper had proved irresistibly fascinating. 
Tt echoed loudly within him because he was hollow at the core. .. . 
I put down the glass, and the head that had appeared near enough 
to be spoken to seemed at once to have leaped away from me into in- 
accessible distance. 

‘““The admirer of Mr. Kurtz was a bit crestfallen. In a hurried, in- 
distinct voice he began to assure me he had not dared to take these— 
say, symbols—down. He was not afraid of the natives; they would not 
stir till Mr. Kurtz gave the word. His ascendancy was extraordinary. 
The camps of these people surrounded the place, and the chiefs came 
every day to see him. They would crawl... . ‘I don’t want to know 
anything of the ceremonies used when approaching Mr. Kurtz,’ I 
shouted. Curious, this feeling that came over me that ‘such details 
would be more intolerable than those heads drying on the stakes un- 
der Mr. Kurtz’s windows. After all, that was only a savage sight, while 
I seemed at one bound to have been transported into some lightless 
region of subtle horrors, where pure, uncomplicated savagery was a 
positive relief, being something that had a right to exist—obviously— 
in the sunshine. The young man looked at me with surprise. I suppose 
it did not occur to him that Mr. Kurtz was no idol of mine. He forgot 
I hadn’t heard any of these splendid monologues on, what was it? 
on love, justice, conduct of life—or what not. If it had come to crawling 
before Mr. Kurtz, he crawled as much as the veriest savage of them 
all. I had no idea of the conditions, he said: these heads were the heads 
of rebels. I shocked him excessively by laughing. Rebels! What would 
be the next definition I was to hear? There had been enemies, crimi- 
nals, workers—and these were rebels. Those rebellious heads looked 
very subdued to me on their sticks. ‘You don’t know how such a life 
tries a man like Kurtz,’ cried Kurtz’s last disciple. ‘Well, and you?’ I 
said. ‘I! 1! 1amasimple man. I have no great thoughts. I want nothing 
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from anybody. How can you compare me to...? His feelings 
were too much for speech, and suddenly he broke down. ‘I don’t un- 
derstand,’ he groaned. ‘I’ve been doing my best to keep him alive, 
and that’s enough. I had no hand in all this. I have no abilities. There 
hasn’t been a drop of medicine or a mouthful of invalid food for 
months here. He was shamefully abandoned. A man like this, with 
such ideas. Shamefully ! Shamefully ! I—I—haven’t slept for the last 
ten nights... .’ 

‘Fis voice lost itself in the calm of the evening. The long shadows 
of the forest had slipped down hill while we talked, had gone far 
beyond the ruined hovel, beyond the symbolic row of stakes. All this 
was in the gloom, while we down there were yet in the sunshine, and 
the stretch of the river abreast of the clearing glittered in a still and 
dazzling splendour, with a murky and overshadowed bend above and 
below. Not a living soul was seen on the shore. The bushes did not 
rustle. 

“Suddenly round the corner of the house a group of men appeared, 
as though they had come up from the ground. They waded waist-deep 
in the grass, in a compact body, bearing an improvised stretcher in 
their midst. Instantly, in the emptiness of the landscape, a cry arose 
whose shrillness pierced the still air like a sharp arrow flying straight 
to the very heart of the land; and, as if by enchantment, streams of 
human beings—of naked human beings—with spears in their hands, 
with bows, with shields, with wild glances and savage movements, 
were poured into the clearing by the dark-faced and pensive forest. - 
The bushes shook, the grass swayed for a time, and then everything 
stood still in attentive immobility. 

‘* ‘Now, if he does not say the right thing to them we are all done 
for,’ said the Russian at my elbow. The knot of men with the stretcher 
had stopped, too, halfway to the steamer, as if petrified. I saw the man 
on the stretcher sit up, lank and with an uplifted arm, above the 
shoulders of the bearers. ‘Let us hope that the man who can talk so 
well of love in general will find some particular reason to spare us this 
time,’ I said. I resented bitterly the absurd danger of our situation, as 
if to be at the mercy of that atrocious phantom had been a dishonour- 
ing necessity. I could not hear a sound, but through my glasses I saw 
the thin arm extended commandingly, the lower jaw moving, the 
eyes of that apparition shining darkly far in its bony head that nodded 
with grotesque jerks. Kurtz—Kurtz—that means short in German— 
don’t it? Well, the name was as true as everything else in his life— 
and death. He looked at least seven feet long. His covering had fallen 
off, and his body emerged from it pitiful and appalling as from a 
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winding-sheet. I could see the cage of his ribs all astir, the bones of 
his arm waving. It was as though an animated image of death carved 
out of old ivory had been shaking its hand with menaces at a motion- 
less crowd of men made of dark and glittering bronze. I saw him open 
his mouth wide—it gave him a weirdly voracious aspect, as though he 
had wanted to swallow all the air, all the earth, all the men before him. 
A deep voice reached me faintly. He must have been shouting. He 
fell back suddenly. The stretcher shook as the bearers staggered for- 
ward again, and almost at the same time I noticed that the crowd of 
savages was vanishing without any perceptible movement of retreat, 
as if the forest that had ejected these beings so suddenly had drawn 
them in again as the breath is drawn im a long aspiration. 

“Some of the pilgrims behind the stretcher carried his arms—two 
shot-guns, a heavy rifle, and a light revolver-carbine—the thunder- 
bolts of that pitiful Jupiter. The manager bent over him murmuring 
as he walked beside his head. They laid him down in one of the little 
cabins—just a room for a bed-place and a camp-stool or two, you know. 
We had brought his belated correspondence, and a lot of torn enve- 
lopes and open letters littered his bed. His hand roamed feebly amongst 
these papers. I was struck by the fire of his eyes and the composed 
languor of his expression. It was not so much the exhaustion of disease. 
He did not seem in pain. This shadow looked satiated and calm, as 
though for the moment it had had its fill of all the emotions. 

“He rustled one of the letters, and looking straight in my face said, 
‘LT am glad.’ Somebody had been writing to him about me. These 
special recommendations were turning up again. The volume of tone 
he emitted without effort, almost without the trouble of moving his 
lips, amazed me. A voice! a voice! It was grave, profound, vibrating, 
while the man did not seem capable of a whisper. However, he had 
enough strength in him—factitious no doubt—to very nearly make an 
end of us, as you shall hear directly. 

“The manager appeared silently in the doorway; I stepped out at 
once and he drew the curtain after me. The Russian, eyed curiously 
by the pilgrims, was staring at the shore. I followed the direction of 
~ his glance. 

“Dark human shapes could be made out in the distance, flitting in- 
distinctly against the gloomy border of the forest, and near the river 
two bronze figures, leaning on tall spears, stood in the sunlight under 
fantastic head-dresses of spotted skins, warlike and still in statuesque 
repose. And from right to left along the lighted shore moved a wild 
and gorgeous apparition of a woman. 

“She walked with measured steps, draped in striped and fringed 
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cloths, treading the earth proudly, with a slight jingle and flash of 
barbarous ornaments. She carried her head high; her hair was done 
in the shape of a helmet; she had brass leggings to the knee, brass 
wire gauntlets to the elbow, a crimson spot on her tawny cheek, in- 
numerable necklaces of glass beads on her neck; bizarre things, 
charms, gifts of witch-men, that hung about her, glittered and 
trembled at every step. She must have had the value of several ele- 
phant tusks upon her. She was savage and superb, wild-eyed and 
magnificent; there was something ominous and stately in her deli- 
berate progress. And in the hush that had fallen suddenly upon the 
whole sorrowful land, the immense wilderness, the colossal body of the 
fecund and mysterious life seemed to look at her, pensive, as though it 
had been looking at the image of its own tenebrous and passionate 
soul. 

‘She came abreast of the steamer, stood still, and faced us. Her long 
shadow fell to the water’s edge. Her face had a tragic and fierce aspect 
of wild sorrow and of dumb pain mingled with the fear of some 
struggling, half-shaped resolve. She stood looking at us without a stir, 
and like the wilderness itself, with an air of brooding over an in- 
scrutable purpose. A whole minute passed, and then she made a step 
forward. There was a low jingle, a glint of yellow metal, a sway of 
fringed draperies, and she stopped as if her heart had failed her. The 
young fellow by my side growled. The pilgrims murmured at my 
back. She looked at us all as if her life had depended upon the un- 
swerving steadiness of her glance. Suddenly she opened her bared 
arms and threw them up rigid above her head, as though in an un- 
controllable desire to touch the sky, and at the same time the swift 
shadows darted out on the earth, swept around on the river, gathering 
the steamer into a shadowy embrace. A formidable silence hung over 
the scene. 

“She turned away slowly, walked on, following the bank, and passed 
into the bushes to the left. Once only her eyes gleamed back at us in 
the dusk of the thickets before she disappeared. 

“ “Tf she had offered to come aboard I really think I would have 
tried to shoot her,’ said the man of patches, nervously. ‘I had been 
risking my life every day for the last fortnight to keep her out of the 
house. She got in one day and kicked up a row about those miserable 
rags I picked up in the storeroom to mend my clothes with. I wasn’t 
decent. At least it must have been that, for she talked like a fury to 
Kurtz for an hour, pointing at me now and then. I don’t understand 
the dialect of this tribe. Luckily for me, I fancy Kurtz felt too ill that 
day to care, or there would have been mischief. I don’t understand. 
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. . No—it’s too much for me. Ah, well, it’s all over now.’ 

“At this moment I heard Kurtz’s deep voice behind the curtain: 
‘Save me !—save the ivory, you mean. Don’t tell me. Save me! Why, 
I’ve had to save you. You are interrupting my plans now. Sick! Sick! 
Not so sick as you would like to believe. Never mind. I’ll carry my 
ideas out yet—I will return. I'll show you what can be done. You with 
your little peddling notions—you are interfering with me. I will re- 
burns: :...’ 

““The manager came out. He did me the honour to take me under 
the arm and lead me aside. ‘He is very low, very low,’ he said. He 
considered it necessary to sigh, but neglected to be consistently sorrow- 
ful. “We have done all we could for him—haven’t we ? But there is no 
disguising the fact, Mr. Kurtz has done more harm than good to the 
Company. He did not see the time was not ripe for vigorous action. 
Cautiously, cautiously—that’s my principle. We must be cautious yet. 
The district is closed to us for a time. Deplorable! Upon the whole, 
the trade will suffer. I don’t deny there is a remarkable quantity of 
ivory—amostly fossil. We must save it, at all events—but look how pre- 
carious the position is—and why? Because the method is unsound.’ 
‘Do you,’ said I, looking at the shore, ‘call it “unsound method’’ >” 
“Without doubt,’ he exclaimed, hotly. ‘Don’t you?” . . . ‘No method 
at all,’ I murmured after a while. ‘Exactly,’ he exulted. ‘I anticipated 
this. Shows a complete want of judgment. It is my duty to point it 
out in the proper quarter.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘that fellow—what’s his name ? 
—the brickmaker, will make a readable report for you.’ He appeared 
confounded for a moment. It seemed to me I had never breathed an 
atmosphere so vile, and I turned mentally to Kurtz for relief— 
positively for relief. ‘Nevertheless I think Mr. Kurtz is a remarkable 
man,’ I said with emphasis. He started, dropped on me a cold heavy 
glance, said very quietly, ‘He was,’ and turned his back on me. My 
hour of favour was over; I found myself lumped along with Kurtz as 
a partisan of methods for which the time was not ripe: I was un- 
sound! Ah! but it was something to have at least a choice of night- 
mares. 

“T had turned to the wilderness really, not to Mr. Kurtz, who, I 
was ready to admit, was as good as buried. And for a moment it 
seemed to me as if I also were buried in a vast grave full of unspeak- 
able secrets. I felt an intolerable weight oppressing my breast, the 
smell of the damp earth, the unseen presence of victorious corruption, 
the darkness of an impenetrable night. . . . The Russian tapped me 
on the shoulder. I heard him mumbling and stammering something 
about ‘brother seaman—couldn’t conceal—knowledge of matters that 
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would affect Mr. Kurtz’s reputation.’ I waited. For him evidently 
Mr. Kurtz was not in his grave; I suspect that for him Mr. Kurtz was 
one of the immortals. ‘Well!’ said I at last, ‘speak out. As it happens, 
I am Mr. Kurtz’s friend—in a way.’ 

‘He stated with a good deal of formality that had we not been ‘of 
the same profession,’ he would have kept the matter to himself with- 
out regard to consequences. ‘He suspected there was an active ill- 
will towards him on the part of these white men that > “You are 
right,’ I said, remembering a certain conversation I had overheard. 
‘The manager thinks you ought to be hanged.’ He showed a concern 
at this intelligence which amused me at first. ‘I had better get out of 
the way quietly,’ he said, earnestly. ‘I can do no more for Kurtz now, 
and they would soon find some excuse. What’s to stop them? There’s 
a military post three hundred miles from here.’ ‘Well, upon my word,’ 
said I, ‘perhaps you had better go if you have any friends amongst 
the savages near by.’ ‘Plenty,’ he said. “They are simple people—and 
I want nothing, you know.’ He stood biting his lip, then: ‘I don’t 
want any harm to happen to these whites here, but of course I was 
thinking of Mr. Kurtz’s reputation—but you are a brother seaman 
and ’ “All right,’ said I, after a time. ‘Mr. Kurtz’s reputation is 
safe with me.’ I did not know how truly I spoke. 

‘““He informed me, lowering his voice, that it was Kurtz who had 
ordered the attack to be made on the steamer. ‘He hated sometimes 
the idea of being taken away—and then again. .. . But I don’t under- 
stand these matters. I am a simple man. He thought it would scare 
you away—that you would give it up, thinking him dead. I could 
not stop him. Oh, I had an awful time of it this last month.’ ‘Very 
well,’ I said. ‘He is all right now.’ ‘Ye-e-es,’ he muttered, not very 
convinced apparently. “Thanks,” said I; ‘I shall keep my eyes open.’ 
“But quiet—eh ?’ he urged, anxiously. ‘It would be awful for his repu- 
tation if anybody here——’ I promised a complete discretion with 
great gravity. ‘I have a canoe and three black fellows waiting not very 
far. I am off. Could you give me a few Martini-Henry cartridges?’ I 
could, and did, with proper secrecy. He helped himself, with a wink at 
me, to a handful of my tobacco. ‘Between sailors—you know—good 
English tobacco.’ At the door of the pilot-house he turned round—‘I 
say, haven’t you a pair of shoes you could spare?’ He raised one leg. 
‘Look.’ The soles were tied with knotted strings sandal-wise under his 
bare feet. I rooted out an old pair, at which he looked with admiration 
before tucking it under his left arm. One of his pockets (bright red) 
was bulging with cartridges, from the other (dark blue) peeped ‘Tow- 
son’s Inquiry,’ etc., etc. He seemed to think himself excellently well 
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equipped for a renewed encounter with the wilderness. ‘Ah! I’ll never, 
never meet such a man again. You ought to have heard him recite 
poetry—his own, too, it was, he told me. Poetry !’ He rolled his eyes at 
the recollection of these delights. ‘Oh, he enlarged my mind!’ ‘Good- 
bye,’ said I. He shook hands and vanished in the night. Sometimes I 
ask myself whether I had ever really seen him—whether it was pos- 
sible to meet such a phenomenon! . . . 

“When I woke up shortly after midnight his warning came to my 
mind with its hint of danger that seemed, in the starred darkness, real 
enough to make me get up for the purpose of having a look round. 
On the hil! a big fire burned, illuminating fitfully a crooked corner of 
the station-house. One of the agents with a picket of a few of our 
blacks, armed for the purpose, was keeping guard over the ivory; but 
deep within the forest, red gleams that wavered, that seemed to sink 
and rise from the ground amongst confused columnar shapes of in- 
tense blackness, showed the exact position of the camp where Mr. 
Kurtz’s adorers were keeping their uneasy vigil. The monotonous 
beating of a big drum filled the air with muffled shocks and a lingering 
vibration. A steady droning sound of many men chanting each to 
himself some weird incantation came out from the black, flat wall of 
the woods as the humming of bees comes out of a hive, and had a 
strange narcotic effect upon my half-awake senses. I believe I dozed 
off leaning over the rail, till an abrupt burst of yells, an overwhelming 
outbreak of a pent-up and mysterious frenzy, woke me up in a be- 
wildered wonder. It was cut short all at once, and the low droning 
went on with an effect of audible and soothing silence. I glanced 
casually into the little cabin. A light was burning within, but Mr. 
Kurtz was not there. 

“T think I would have raised an outcry if I had believed my eyes. 
But I didn’t believe them at first—the thing seemed so impossible. 
The fact is I was completely unnerved by a sheer blank fright, pure 
abstract terror, unconnected with any distinct shape of physical dan- 
ger. What made this emotion so overpowering was—how shall I 
define it ?—the moral shock I received, as if something altogether mon- 
. strous, intolerable to thought and odious to the soul, had been thrust 
upon me unexpectedly. This lasted of course the merest fraction of a 
second, and then the usual sense of commonplace, deadly danger, the 
possibility of a sudden onslaught and massacre, or something of the 
kind, which I saw impending, was positively welcome and composing. 
It pacified me, in fact, so much, that I did not raise an alarm. 

“There was an agent buttoned up inside an ulster and sleeping on 
a chair on deck within three feet of me. The yells had not awakened 
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him; he snored very slightly; I left him to his slumbers and leaped 
ashore. I did not betray Mr. Kurtz—it was ordered I should never 
betray him—it was written I should be loyal to the nightmare of my 
choice. I was anxious to deal with this shadow by myself alone,—and 
to this day I don’t know why I was so jealous of sharing with anyone 
the peculiar blackness of that experience. 

‘As soon as I got on the bank I saw a trail—a broad trail through 
the grass. I remember the exultation with which I said to myself, 
‘He can’t walk—he is crawling on all-fours—I’ve got him.’ The grass 
was wet with dew. I strode rapidly with clenched fists. I fancy I had 
some vague. notion of falling upon him and giving him a drubbing. 
I don’t know. I had some imbecile thoughts. The knitting old woman 
with the cat obtruded herself upon my memory as a most improper 
person to be sitting at the other end of such an affair. I saw a row of 
pilgrims squirting lead in the air out of Winchesters held to the hip. 
I thought I would never get back to the steamer, and imagined myself 
living alone and unarmed in the woods to an advanced age. Such silly 
things—you know. And I remember I confounded the beat of the 
drum with the beating of my heart, and was pleased at its calm 
regularity. 

“T kept to the track though—then stopped to listen. The night was 
very clear; a dark blue space, sparkling with dew and starlight, in 
which black things stood very still. I thought I could see a kind of 
motion ahead of me. I was strangely cocksure of everything that night. 
IT actually left the track and ran in a wide semicircle (I verily believe 
chuckling to myself) so as to get in front of that stir, of that motion I 
had seen—if indeed I had seen anything. I was circumventing Kurtz 
as though it had been a boyish game. 

“IT came upon him, and, if he had not heard me coming, I would 
have fallen over him, too, but he got up in time. He rose, unsteady, 
long, pale, indistinct, like a vapour exhaled by the earth, and swayed 
slightly, misty and silent before me; while at my back the fires 
loomed between the trees, and the murmur of many voices issued from 
the forest. I had cut him off cleverly; but when actually confronting 
him I seemed to come to my senses, I saw the danger in its right 
proportion. It was by no means over yet. Suppose he began to shout ? 
Though he could hardly stand, there was still plenty of vigour in his 
voice. ‘Go away—hide yourself,’ he said, in that profound tone. It 
was very awful. I glanced back. We were within thirty yards of 
the nearest fire. A black figure stood up, strode on long black legs, 
waving long black arms, across the glow. It had horns—antelope horns, 
I think—on its head. Some sorcerer, some witch-man, no doubt: it 
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looked fiend-like enough. ‘Do you know what you are doing?’ I 
whispered. ‘Perfectly,’ he answered, raising his voice for that single 
word: it sounded to me far off and yet loud, like a hail through a 
speaking-trumpet. If he makes a row we are lost, I thought to myself. 
This clearly was not a case for fisticuffs, even apart from the very 
natural aversion I had to beat that Shadow—this wandering and tor- 
mented thing. ‘You will be lost,’ I said—‘utterly lost.’ One gets some- 
times such a flash of inspiration, you know. I did say the right thing, 
though indeed he could not have been more irretrievably lost than he 
was at this very moment, when the foundations of our intimacy were 
being laid—to endure—to endure—even to the end—even beyond. 
“‘T had immense plans,’ he muttered irresolutely. ‘Yes,’ said 1; 
‘but if you try to shout I’ll smash your head with. ’ There was not 
a stick or a stone near. ‘I will throttle you for good,’ I corrected my- 
self. ‘I was on the threshold of great things,’ he pleaded, in a voice of 
longing, with a wistfulness of tone that made nty blood run cold. 
‘And now for this stupid scoundrel ’ “Your success in Europe is 
assured in any case,’ I affirmed, steadily. I did not want to have the 
throttling of him, you understand—and indeed it would have been 
very little use for any practical purpose. I tried to break the spell— 
the heavy, mute spell of the wilderness—that seemed to draw him to 
its pitiless breast by the awakening of forgotten and brutal instincts, 
by the memory of gratified and monstrous passions. This alone, I was 
convinced, had driven him out to the edge of the forest, to the bush, 
towards the gleam of fires, the throb of drums, the drone of weird 
incantations; this alone had beguiled his unlawful soul beyond the 
bounds of permitted aspirations. And, don’t you see, the terror of the 
position was not in being knocked on the head—though I had a very 
lively sense of that danger too,—but in this, that I had to deal with a 
being to whom I could not appeal in the name of anything high or low. 
I had, even like the niggers, to invoke him—himself—his own 
exalted and incredible degradation. There was nothing either above 
or below him, and I knew it. He had kicked himself loose of the earth. 
Confound the man! he had kicked the very earth to pieces. He was 
alone, and I before him did not know whether I stood on the ground 
or floated in the air. I’ve been telling you what we said—repeating 
ther phrases we pronounced—but what’s the good? They were com- 
mon everyday words—the familiar, vague sounds exchanged on every 
waking day of life. But what of that? They had behind them, to my 
mind, the terrific suggestiveness of words heard in dreams, of phrases 
spoken in nightmares. Soul! If anybody had ever struggled with a 
soul, I am the man. And I wasn’t arguing with a lunatic either. 
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Believe me or not, his intelligence was perfectly clear—concentrated, 
it is true, upon himself with horrible intensity, yet clear; and therein 
was my only chance—barring, of course, the killing him there and 
then, which wasn’t so good, on account of unavoidable noise. But his 
soul was mad. Being alone in the wilderness, it had looked within 
itself, and, by heavens! I tell you, it had gone mad. I had—for my sins, 
I suppose—to go through the ordeal of looking imto it myself. No 
eloquence could have been so withering to one’s belief in mankind as 
his final burst of sincerity. He struggled with himself too. I saw it,—I 
heard it. I saw the inconceivable mystery of a soul that knew no re- 
straint, no faith, and no fear, yet struggling blindly with itself. I kept 
my head pretty well; but when I had him at last stretched on the 
couch, I wiped my forehead, while my legs shook under me as though 
I had carried half a ton on my back down that hill. And yet I had only 
supported him, his bony arm clasped round my neck—and he was not 
much heavier than a child. 

‘“‘When next day we left at noon, the crowd, of whose presence 
behind the curtain of trees I had been acutely conscious all the time, 
flowed out of the woods again, filled the clearing, covered the slope 
with a mass of naked, breathing, quivering, bronze bodies. I steamed 
up a bit, then swung downstream, and two thousand eyes followed the’ 
evolutions of the splashing, thumping, fierce river-demon beating the 
water with its terrible tail and breathing black smoke into the air. 
In front of the first rank, along the river, three men, plastered with 
bright red earth from head to foot, strutted to and fro restlessly. When 
we came abreast again, they faced the river, stamped their feet, nod- 
ded their horned heads, swayed their scarlet bodies; they shook to- 
wards the fierce river-demon a bunch of black feathers, a mangy skin 
with a pendent tail—something that looked like a dried gourd; they 
shouted periodically together strings of amazing words that resembled 
no sounds of human language; and the deep murmurs of the crowd, 
interrupted suddenly, were like the responses of some satanic litany. 

“We had carried Kurtz into the pilot-house: there was more air 
there. Lying on the couch, he stared through the open shutter. There 
was an eddy in the mass of human bodies, and the woman with hel- 
meted head and tawny cheeks rushed out to the very brink of the 
stream. She put out her hands, shouted something, and all that wild 
mob took up the shout in a roaring chorus of articulated, rapid, 
breathless utterance. 

‘““ “Do you understand this 2?’ I asked. 

‘He kept on looking out past me with fiery, longing eyes, with a 
mingled expression of wistfulness and hate. He made no answer, but 
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I saw a smile, a smile of indefinable meaning, appear on his colourless 
lips that a moment after twitched convulsively. ‘Do I not” he said 
slowly, gasping, as if the words had been torn out of him by a super- 
natural power. 

“T pulled the string of the whistle, and I did this because I saw the 
pilgrims on deck getting out their rifles with an air of anticipating a 
jolly lark. At the sudden screech there was a movement of abject 
terror through that wedged mass of bodies. ‘Don’t! don’t you frighten 
them away,’ cried someone on deck disconsolately. I pulled the string 
time after time. They broke and ran, they leaped, they crouched, they 
swerved, they dodged the flying terror of the sound. The three red 
chaps had fallen flat, face down on the shore, as though they had been 
shot dead. Only the barbarous and superb woman did not so much as 
flinch, and stretched tragically her bare arms after us over the sombre 
and glittering river. 

“‘And then that imbecile crowd down on the deck started their little 
fun, and I could see nothing more for smoke. 


‘The brown current ran swiftly out of the heart of darkness, bear- 
ing us down towards the sea with twice the speed of our upward 
progress; and Kurtz’s life was running swiftly, too, ebbing, ebbing out 
of his heart into the sea of inexorable time. The manager was very 
placid, he had no vital anxieties now, he took us both in with a com- 
prehensive and satisfied glance: the ‘affair’ had come off as well as 
could be wished. I saw the time approaching when I would be left 
alone of the party of ‘unsound method.’ The pilgrims looked upon me 
with disfavour. I was, so to speak, numbered with the dead. It is 
strange how I accepted this unforeseen partnership, this choice of 
nightmares forced upon me in the tenebrous land invaded by these 
mean and greedy phantoms. 

“Kurtz discoursed. A voice! a voice! It rang deep to the very last. 
It survived his strength to hide in the magnificent folds of eloquence 
the barren darkness of his heart. Oh, he struggled! he struggled! The 
wastes of his weary brain were haunted by shadowy images now— 
images of wealth and fame revolving obsequiously round his unextin- 
guishable gift of noble and lofty expression. My Intended, my station, 
my career, my ideas—these were the subjects for the occasional ut- 
terances of elevated sentiments. The shade of the original Kurtz fre- 
quented the bedside of the hollow sham, whose fate it was to be buried 
presently in the mould of primeval earth. But both the diabolic love 
and the unearthly hate of the mysteries it had penetrated fought for 
the possession of that soul satiated with primitive emotions, avid of 
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lying fame, of sham distinction, of all the appearances of success and _ 
power. 

“Sometimes he was contemptibly childish. He desired to have kings 
meet him at railway-stations on his return from some ghastly No- 
where, where he intended to accomplish great things. ‘You show 
them you have in you something that is really profitable, and then 
there will be no limits to the recognition of your ability,’ he would 
say. ‘Of course you must take care of the motives—right motives— 
always.’ The long reaches that were like one and the same reach, 
monotonous bends that were exactly alike, slipped past the steamer 
with their multitude of secular trees looking patiently after this grimy 
fragment of another world, the forerunner of change, of conquest, of 
trade, of massacres, of blessings. I looked ahead—piloting. ‘Close the 
shutter,’ said Kurtz suddenly one day; ‘I can’t bear to look at this.’ 
I did so. There was’a silence. ‘Oh, but I will wring your heart yet!’ 
he cried at the invisible wilderness. 

“We broke down—as I had expected—and had to lie up for repairs 
at the head of an island. This delay was the first thing that shook 
Kurtz’s confidence. One morning he gave me a packet of papers and 
a photograph,—the lot tied together with a shoestring. ‘Keep this for 
me,’ he said. “This noxious fool’ (meaning the manager) ‘is capable of 
prying into my boxes when I am not looking.’ In the afternoon I saw 
him. He was lying on his back with closed eyes, and I withdrew 
quietly, but I heard him mutter, ‘Live rightly, die, die . . .’ I listened. 
There was nothing more. Was he rehearsing some speech in his 
sleep, or was it a fragment of a phrase from some newspaper article ? 
He had been writing for the papers and meant to do so again, ‘for 
the furthering of my ideas. It’s a duty.’ 

“His was an impenetrable darkness. I looked at him as you peer 
down at a man who is lying at the bottom of a precipice where the 
sun never shines. But I had not much time to give him, because I was 
helping the engine-driver to take to pieces the leaky cylinders, to 
straighten a bent connecting-rod, and in other such matters. I lived 
in an infernal mess of rust, filings, nuts, bolts, spanners, hammers, 
ratchet-drills—things I abominate, because I don’t get on with them. 
I tended the little forge we fortunately had aboard; I toiled wearily 
in a wretched scrap-heap—unless I had the shakes too bad to stand. 

“One evening coming in with a candle I was startled to hear him 
say a little tremulously, ‘I am lying here in the dark waiting for 
death.’ The light was within a foot of his eyes. I forced myself to 
murmur, ‘Oh, nonsense!’ and stood over him as if transfixed. 

“Anything approaching the change that came over his features I 
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have never seen before, and hope never to see again. Oh, I wasn’t 
touched. I was fascinated. It was as though a veil had been rent. I saw 
on that ivory face the expression of'sombre pride, of ruthless power, of 
craven terror—of an intense and hopeless despair. Did he live his life 
again in every detail of desire, temptation, and surrender during that 
supreme moment of complete knowledge? He cried in a whisper at 
some image, at some vision,—he cried out twice, a cry that was no 
more than a breath— 

** *The horror! The horror !’ 

“IT blew the candle out and left the cabin. The pilgrims were dining 
in the mess-room, and I took my place opposite the manager, who 
lifted his eyes to give me a questioning glance, which I successfully 
ignored. He leaned back, serene, with that peculiar smile of his sealing 
the unexpressed depths of his meanness. A continuous shower of small 
flies streamed upon the lamp, upon the cloth, upon our hands and 
faces. Suddenly the manager’s boy put his insolent black head in the 
doorway, and said in a tone of scathing contempt— 

“*¢«Mistah Kurtz—he dead.’ 

“All the pilgrims rushed out to see. I remained, and went on with 
my dinner. I believe I was considered brutally callous. However, I did 
not eat much. There was a lamp in there—light, don’t you know— 
and outside it was so beastly, beastly dark. I went no more near the 
remarkable man who had pronounced a judgment upon the adven- 
tures of his soul on this earth. The voice was gone. What else had 
been there ? But I am of course aware that next day the pilgrims buried 
something in a muddy hole. 

‘“‘And then they very nearly buried me. 

“However, as you see, I did not go to join Kurtz there and then. 
I did not. I remained to dream the nightmare out to the end, and to 
show my loyalty to Kurtz once more. Destiny. My destiny! Droll 
thing life is—that mysterious arrangement of merciless logic for a 
futile purpose. The most you can hope from it is some knowledge of 
yourself—that comes too late—a crop of unextinguishable regrets. I 
have wrestled with death. It is the most unexciting contest you can 
imagine. It takes place in an impalpable greyness, with nothing under- 
foot, with nothing around, without spectators, without clamour, with- 
out glory, without the great desire of victory, without the great fear 
of defeat, in a sickly atmosphere of tepid scepticism, without much 
belief in your own right, and still less in that of your adversary. If 
such is the form of ultimate wisdom, then life is a greater riddle than 
some of us think it to be. I was within a hair’s-breadth of the last 
opportunity for pronouncement, and I found with humiliation that 
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probably I would have nothing to say. This is the reason why I affirm 
that Kurtz was a remarkable man. He had something to say. He said 
it. Since I had peeped over the edge myself, I understand better the 
meaning of his stare, that could not see the flame of the candle, but 
was wide enough to embrace the whole universe, piercing enough to 
penetrate all the hearts that beat in the darkness. He had summed 
up—he had judged. ‘The horror!’ He was a remarkable man. After 
all, this was the expression of some sort of belief; it had candour, it had 
conviction, it had a vibrating note of revolt in its whisper, it had the 
appalling face of a glimpsed truth—the strange commingling of de- 
sire and hate. And it is not my own extremity I remember best—a 
vision of greyness without form filled with physical pain, and a careless 
contempt for the evanescence of all things—even of this pain itself. 
No! It is his extremity that I seem to have lived through. True, he 
had made that last stride, he had stepped over the edge, while I had 
been permitted to draw back my hesitating foot. And perhaps in this 
is the whole difference; perhaps all the wisdom, and all truth, and all 
sincerity, are just compressed into that inappreciable moment of time 
in which we step over the threshold of the invisible. Perhaps! I like 
to think my summing-up would not have been a word of careless con- 
tempt. Better his cry—much better. It was an affirmation, a moral 
victory paid for by innumerable defeats, by abominable terrors, by 
abominable satisfactions. But it was a victory! That is why I have 
remained loyal to Kurtz to the last, and even beyond, when a long 
time after I heard once more, not his own voice, but the echo of his 
magnificent eloquence thrown to me from a soul as translucently pure 
as a cliff of crystal. 

‘No, they did not bury me, though there is a period of time which 
IT remember mistily, with a shuddering wonder, like a passage through 
some inconceivable world that had no hope in it and no desire. I 
found myself back in the sepulchral city resenting the sight of people 
hurrying through the streets to filch a little money from each other, 
to devour their infamous cookery, to gulp their unwholesome beer, 
to dream their insignificant and silly dreams. They trespassed upon 
my thoughts. They were intruders whose knowledge of life was to me 
an irritating pretence, because I felt so sure they could not possibly 
know the things I knew. Their bearing, which was simply the bearing 
of commonplace individuals going about their business in the assur- 
ance of perfect safety, was offensive to me like the outrageous flaunt- 
ings of folly in the face of a danger it is unable to comprehend. I had 
no particular desire to enlighten them, but I had some difficulty in 
restraining myself from laughing in their faces, so full of stupid im- 
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portance. I daresay I was not very well at that time. I tottered about 
the streets—there were various affairs to settle—grinning bitterly at 
perfectly respectable persons. I admit my behaviour was inexcusable, 
but then my temperature was seldom normal in these days. My dear 
aunt’s endeavours to ‘nurse up my strength’ seemed altogether beside 
the mark. It was not my strength that wanted nursing, it was my 
imagination that wanted soothing. I kept the bundle of papers given 
me by Kurtz, not knowing exactly what to do with it. His mother had 
died lately, watched over, as I was told, by his Intended. A clean- 
shaved man, with an official manner and wearing gold-rimmed 
spectacles, called on me one day and made inquiries, at first circuitous, 
afterwards suavely pressing, about what he was pleased to denominate 
certain ‘documents.’ I was not surprised, because I had had two rows 
with the manager on the subject out there. I had refused to give up 
the smallest scrap out of that package, and I took the same attitude 
with the spectacled man. He became darkly menacing at last, and with 
much heat argued that the Company had the right to every bit of 
information about its ‘territories.’ And, said he, ‘Mr. Kurtz’s know- 
ledge of unexplored regions must have been necessarily extensive and 
peculiar—owing to his great abilities and to the deplorable circum- 
stances in which he had been placed: therefore ’ I assured him 
Mr. Kurtz’s knowledge, however extensive, did not bear upon the 
problems of commerce or administration. He invoked then the name 
of science. ‘It would be an incalculable loss if,’ etc., etc. I offered him 
the report on the ‘Suppression of Savage Customs,’ with the postscrip- 
tum torn off. He took it up eagerly, but ended by sniffing at it with 
an air of contempt. “This is not what we had a right to expect,’ he 
remarked. ‘Expect nothing else,’ I said. ‘There are only private let- 
ters.’ He withdrew upon some threat of legal proceedings, and I saw 
him no more; but another fellow, calling himself Kurtz’s cousin, ap- 
peared two days later, and was anxious to hear all the details about 
his dear relative’s last moments. Incidentally he gave me to under- 
stand that Kurtz had been essentially a great musician. “There was 
the making of an immense success,’ said the man, who was an organist, 
I believe, with lank grey hair flowing over a greasy coat-collar. I had 
no reason!to doubt his statement; and to this day | am unable to say 
what was Kurtz’s profession, whether he ever had any—which was 
the greatest of his talents. I had taken him for a painter who wrote 
for the papers, or else for a journalist who could paint—but even the 
cousin (who took snuff during the interview) could not tell me what 
he had been—exactly. He was a universal genius—on that point I 
agreed with the old chap, who thereupon blew his nose noisily into a 
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large cotton handkerchief and withdrew in senile agitation, bearing 
off some family letters and memoranda without importance. Ulti- 
mately a journalist anxious to know something of the fate of his ‘dear 
colleague’ turned up. This visitor informed me Kurtz’s proper sphere 
ought to have been politics ‘on the popular side.’ He had furry straight 
eyebrows, bristly hair cropped, short, an eye-glass on a broad ribbon, 
and, becoming expansive, confessed his opinion that Kurtz really 
couldn’t write a bit—‘but heavens! how that man could talk! He 
electrified large meetings. He had faith—don’t you see ?—he had the 
faith. Ile could get himself to believe anything—anything. He would 
have been a splendid leader of an extreme party.’ ‘What party?’ I 
asked. ‘Any party,’ answered the other. ‘He was an—an—extremist.’ 
Did I not think so? I assented. Did I know, he asked, with a sudden 
flash of curiosity, ‘what it was that had induced him to go out there?” 
‘Yes,’ said I, and forthwith handed him the famous Report for publi- 
cation, if he thought fit. He glanced through it hurriedly, mumbling 
all the time, judged ‘it would do,’ and took himself off with this 
plunder. 

“Thus I was left at last with a slim packet of letters and the girl’s 
portrait. She struck me as beautiful—I mean she had a beautiful 
expression. I know that the sunlight can be made to lie too, yet one 
felt that no manipulation of light and pose could have conveyed the 
delicate shade of truthfulness upon those features. She seemed ready 
to listen without mental reservation, without suspicion, without a 
thought for herself. I concluded I would go and give her back her 
portrait and those letters myself. Curiosity ? Yes; and also some other 
feeling perhaps. All that had been Kurtz’s had passed out of my hands; 
his soul, his body, his station, his plans, his ivory, his career. There 
remained only his memory and his Intended—and I wanted to give 
that up too to the past, in a way,—to surrender personally all that 
remained of him with me to that oblivion which is the last word of 
our common fate. I don’t defend myself. I had no clear perception of 
what it was I really wanted. Perhaps it was an impulse of unconscious 
loyalty, or the fulfilment of one of these ironic necessities that lurk in 
the facts of human existence. I don’t know. I can’t tell. But I went. 

“T thought his memory was like the other memories of the dead 
that accumulate in every man’s life,—a vague impress on the brain 
of shadows that had fallen on it in their swift and final passage; but 
before the high and ponderous door, between the tall houses of a street 
as still and decorous as a well-kept alley in a cemetery, I had a vision 
of him on the stretcher, opening his mouth voraciously, as if to devour 
all the earth with all its mankind. He lived then before me; he lived 
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as much as he had ever lived—a shadow insatiable of splendid ap- 
pearances, of frightful realities, a shadow darker than the shadow of 
the night, and draped nobly in the folds of a gorgeous eloquence. 
The vision seemed to enter the house with me—the stretcher, the 
phantom bearers, the wild crowd of obedient worshippers, the gloom 
of the forests, the glitter of the reach between the murky bends, the 
beat of the drum, regular and muffled like the beating of a heart— 
the heart of a conquering darkness. It was a moment of triumph for 
the wilderness, an invading and vengeful rush which, it seemed to 
me, I would have to keep back alone for the salvation of another soul. 
And the memory of what I heard him say afar there, with the horned 
shapes stirring at my back, in the glow of fires, within the patient 
woods, those broken phrases came back to me, were heard again in 
their ominous and terrifying simplicity. I remembered his abject 
pleading, his abject threats, the colossal scale of his vile desires, the 
meanness, the torment, the tempestuous anguish of his soul. And 
later on I seemed to see his collected languid manner, when he said 
one day, “This lot of ivory now is really mine. The Company did not 
pay for it. I collected it myself at a very great personal risk. I am afraid 
they will try to claim it as theirs though. H’m. It is a difficult case. 
What do you think I ought to do—resist ? Eh? I want no more than 
justice.’ . . . He wanted no more than justice—no more than justice. 
I rang the bell before a mahogany door on the first floor, and while I 
waited he seemed to stare at me out of the glassy panel—stare with 
that wide and immense stare embracing, condemning, loathing all 
the universe. I seemed to hear the whispered cry, “he horror! The 
horror !’ 

“The dusk was falling. I had to wait in a lofty drawing-room with 
three long windows from floor to ceiling that were like three luminous 
and be-draped columns. The bent gilt legs and backs of the furniture 
shone in indistinct curves. The tall marble fireplace had a cold and 
monumental whiteness. A grand piano stood massively in a corner; 
with dark gleams on the flat surfaces like a sombre and polished 
sarcophagus. A high door opened—closed. I rose. 

“She came forward, all in black, with a pale head, floating towards 
me in the dusk. She was in mourning. It was more than a year since 
his death, more than a year since the news came; she seemed as 
though she would remember and mourn for ever. She took both my 
hands in hers and murmured, ‘I had heard you were coming.’ I 
noticed she was not very young—I mean not girlish. She had a mature 
capacity for fidelity, for belief, for suffering. The room seemed to have 
grown darker, as if all the sad light of the cloudy evening had taken 
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refuge om her forehead. This fair hair, this pale visage, this pure 
brow, seemed surrounded by an ashy halo from which the dark eyes 
looked out at me. Their glance was guileless, profound, confident, and 
trustful. She carried her sorrowful head as though she were proud of 
‘that sorrow, as though she would say, I—I alone know how to mourn 
for him as he deserves. But while we were still shaking hands, such a 
look of awful desolation came upon her face that I perceived she was 
one of those creatures that are not the playthings of Time. For her he 
had died only yesterday. And, by Jove! the impression was so powerful 
that for me, too, he seemed to have died only yesterday—nay, this 
very minute. I saw her and him in the same instant of time—his 
death and her sorrow—I saw her sorrow in the very moment of his 
death. Do you understand? I saw them together—I heard them to- 
gether. She had said, with a deep catch of the breath, ‘I have sur- 
vived’; while my strained ears seemed to hear distinctly, mingled with 
her tone of despairing regret, the summing-up whisper of his eternal 
condemnation. I asked myself what I was doing there, with a sensation 
of panic in my heart as though I had blundered into a place of cruel 
and absurd mysteries not fit for a human being to behold. She mo- 
tioned me to a chair. We sat down. I laid the packet gently on the 
little table, and she put her hand over it. . . . “You knew him well,’ 
she murmured, after a moment of mourning silence. ‘ 

“Intimacy grows quick out there,’ I said. ‘I knew him as well as 
it is possible for one man to know another.’ 

‘“* “And you admired him,’ she said. ‘It was impossible to know him 
and not to admire him. Was it?’ 

“‘ “He was a remarkable man,’ I said, unsteadily. Then before the 
appealing fixity of her gaze, that seemed to watch for more words on 
my lips, I went on, ‘It was impossible not to 

‘‘ ‘Love him,’ she finished eagerly, silencing me into an appalled 
dumbness. ‘How true! how true! But when you think that no one 
knew him so well as I! I had all his noble confidence. I knew him 
best.’ : 

“You knew him best,’ I repeated. And perhaps she did. But with 
every word spoken the room was growing darker, and only her fore- 
head, smooth and white, remained illumined by the unextinguishable 
light of belief and love. 

“You were his friend,’ she went on. ‘His friend,’ she repeated, a 
little louder. “You must have been, if he had given you this, and sent 
you to me. I feel I can speak to you—and oh! I must speak. I want 
you—you who have heard his last words—to know I have been worthy 
of him. . . . It is not pride. . .. Yes! I am proud to know I understood 
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him better than anyone on earth—he told me so himself. And since 
his mother died I have had no one—no one—to—to——’ 

“I listened. The darkness deepened. I was not even sure whether 
he had given me the right bundle. I rather suspect he wanted me to 
take care of another batch of his papers which, after his death, I saw 
the manager examining under the lamp. And the girl talked, easing 
her pain in the certitude of my sympathy; she talked as thirsty men 
drink. I had heard that her engagement with Kurtz had been dis- 
approved by her people. He wasn’t rich enough or something. And 
indeed I don’t know whether he had not been a pauper all his life. 
He had given me some reason to infer that it was his impatience of 
comparative poverty that drove him out there. 

*“*.. . Who was not his friend who had heard him speak once?” 
she was saying. ‘He drew men towards him by what was best in them.’ 
She looked at me with intensity. ‘It is the gift of the great,’ she went 
on, and the sound of her low voice seemed to have the accompani- 
ment of all the other sounds, full of mystery, desolation, and sorrow, 
I had ever heard—the ripple of the river, the soughing of the trees 
swayed by the wind, the murmurs of the crowds, the faint ring of 
incomprehensible words cried from afar, the whisper of a voice speak- 
ing from beyond the threshold of an eternal darkness. ‘But you have 
heard him! You know!’ she cried. 

“* “Yes, I know,’ I said with something like despair in my heart, but 
bowing my head before the faith that was in her, before that great 
and saving illusion that shone with an unearthly glow in the dark- 
ness, in the triumphant darkness from which I could not have defen- 
ded her—from which I could not even defend myself. 

** “What a loss to me—to us !’—she corrected herself with beautiful 
generosity; then added in a murmur, “To the world.’ By the last 
gleams of twilight I could see the glitter of her eyes, full of tears— 
of tears that would not fall. 

“* ‘T have been very happy—very fortunate—very proud,’ she went 
on. ‘Too fortunate. Too happy for a little while. And now I am un- 
happy for—for life.’ 

“She stood up; her fair hair seemed to catch all the remaining 
light in a glimmer of gold. I rose, too. 

“ ‘And of all this,’ she went on, mournfully, ‘of all his promise, 
and of all his greatness, of his generous mind, of his noble heart, 
nothing remains—nothing but a memory. You and I ; 

“¢ ‘(We shall always remember him,’ I said hastily. 

‘No!’ she cried. ‘It is impossible that all this should be lost—that 
such a life should be sacrificed to leave nothing—but sorrow. You 
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know what vast plans he had. I knew of them, too—I could not per- 
haps understand,—but others knew of them. Something must remain. 
His words, at least, have not died.’ 

‘“ Fis words will remain,’ I said. 

‘‘‘And his example,’ she whispered to herself. ‘Men looked up to 
him,—his goodness shone in every act. His example : 

‘True,’ I said; ‘his example, too. Yes, his example. I forgot 
that.’ 

“But I do not. I cannot—I cannot believe—not yet. I cannot 
believe that I shall never see him again, that nobody will see him 
again, never, never, never.’ 

“She put out her arms as if after a retreating figure, stretching 
them black and with clasped pale hands across the fading and narrow 
sheen of the window. Never see him! I saw him clearly enough then. 
I shall see this eloquent phantom as long as I live, and I shall see her, 
too, a tragic and familiar Shade, resembling in this gesture another 
one, tragic also, and bedecked with powerless charms, stretching bare 
brown arms over the glitter of the infernal stream, the stream of dark- 
ness. She said suddenly very low, ‘He died as he lived.’ 

‘« Fis end,’ said I, with dull anger stirring in me; ‘was in every 
way worthy of his life.’ 

“*And I was not with him,’ she murmured. My anger subsided 
before a feeling of infinite pity. 

“ Rverything that could be done——’ I mumbled. 

***Ah, but I believed in him more than anyone on earth—more 
than his own mother, more than—himself. He needed me! Me! I 
would have treasured every sigh, every word, every sign, every 
glance.’ ; 
“T felt like a chill grip on my chest. ‘Don’t,’ I said, in a muffled 
voice. 

“ ‘Forgive me. I—I—have mourned so long in silence—in silence. 
. . . You were with him—to the last? I think of his loneliness. No- 
body near to understand him as I would have understood. Perhaps 
no one to hear...’ 

‘* “To the very end,’ I said, shakily. ‘I heard his very last words. . . .’ 
I stopped in a fright. 

“ “Repeat them,’ she murmured in a heart-broken tone. ‘I want— 
I want—something—something—to—to live with.’ 

“‘T was on the point of crying at her, ‘Don’t you hear them?’ The 
dusk was repeating them in a persistent whisper all around us, in a 
whisper that seemed to swell menacingly like the first whisper of a 
rising wind. “The horror! the horror !’, 
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“* “His last word—to live with,’ she insisted. ‘Don’t you understand 
I loved him—TI loved him—I loved him!’ 

“T pulled myself together and spoke slowly. 

“The last word he pronounced was—your name.’ 

“T heard a light sigh and then my heart stood still, stopped dead 
short by an exulting and terrible cry, by the cry of inconceivable 
triumph and of unspeakable pain. ‘I knew it—I was sure!’ .. . She 
knew. She was sure. I heard her weeping; she had hidden her face 
in her hands. It seemed to me that the house would collapse before I 
could escape, that the heavens would fall upon my head. But nothing 
happened. The heavens do not fall for such a trifle. Would they have 
fallen, I wonder, if I had rendered Kurtz that justice which was his 
due ? Hadn’t he said he wanted only justice? But I couldn’t. I could 
not tell her. It would have been too dark—too dark altogether. . . .”’ 

Marlow ceased, and sat apart, indistinct and silent, in the pose of a 
meditating Buddha. Nobody moved for a time. “We have lost the 
first of the ebb,” said the Director, suddenly. I raised my head. The 
offing was barred by a black bank of clouds, and the tranquil waterway 
leading to the uttermost ends of the earth flowed sombre under an 
overcast sky—seemed to lead into the heart of an immense darkness. 
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THE MACHINE STOPS 
PART ONE: The Air-ship 


MAGINE, if you can, a small room, hexagonal in shape, like the 

cell of a bee. It is lighted neither by window nor by lamp, yet it 
is filled with a soft radiance. There are no apertures for ventilation, 
yet the air is fresh. There are no musical instruments, and yet, at the 
moment that my meditation opens, this room is throbbing with 
melodious sounds. An arm-chair is in the centre, by its side a reading- 
desk—that is all the furniture. And in the arm-chair there sits a 
swaddled lump of flesh—a woman, about five feet high, with a face 
as white as a fungus. It is to her that the little room belongs. 

An electric bell rang. ; 

The woman touched a switch and the music was silent. 

“T suppose I must see who it is,” she thought, and set her chair in 
motion. The chair, like the music, was worked by machinery, and it 
rolled her to the other side of the room, where the bell still rang im- 
portunately. 

‘Who is it?”’ she called. Her voice was irritable, for she had been 
interrupted often since the music began. She knew several thousand 
people; in certain directions human intercourse had advanced enor- 
_mously. 

But when she listened into the receiver, her white face wrinkled 
into smiles, and she said: 
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‘Very well. Let us talk, I will isolate myself. I do not expect any- 
thing important will happen for the next five minutes—for I can give 
you fully five minutes, Kuno. Then I must deliver my lecture or 
‘Music during the Australian Period’.”’ 

She touched the isolation knob, so that no one else could speak to 
her. Then she touched the lighting apparatus, and the little room was 
plunged into darkness. ; 

“Be quick!’’ she called, her irritation returning. ‘‘Be quick, Kuno; 
here I am in the dark wasting my time.” 

But it was fully fifteen seconds before the round plate that she held 
in her hands began to glow. A faint blue light shot across it, darkening 
to purple, and presently she could see the image of her son, who lived 
on the other side of the earth, and he could see her. 

“Kuno, how slow you are.” 

He smiled gravely. 

“T really believe you enjoy dawdling.” 

“T have called you before, mother, but you were always busy or 
isolated. I have something particular to say.”’ 

““What is it, dearest boy? Be quick. Why could you not send it by 
pneumatic post?” 

“Because I prefer saying such a thing. I want—— 

“Well ow 

“T want you to come and see me.” 

Vashti watched his face in the blue plate. 

“But I can see you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What more do you 
want?” , 

““T want to see you not through the Machine,” said Kuno. “‘I want 
to speak to you not through the wearisome Machine.” 

“Oh, hush!”’ said his mother, vaguely shocked. ‘‘You mustn’t say 
anything against the Machine.” 

“Why not?” 

“One mustn’t.” 

“You talk as if a god had made the Machine,” cried the other. 
‘I believe that you pray to it when you are unhappy. Men made it, 
do not forget that. Great men, but men. The Machine is much, but 
it is not everything. I see something like you in this plate, but I. do 
not see you. I hear something like you through this telephone, but I 
do not hear you. ‘That is why I want you to come. Come and stop with 
me. Pay me a visit, so that we can meet face to face, and talk about 
the hopes that are in my mind.” 

She replied that she could scarcely spare the time for a visit. 

“The air-ship barely takes two days to fly between me and you.” 
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“‘T dislike air-ships.” 

“Why ere 

“TI dislike seeing the horrible brown earth, and the sea, and the 
stars when it is dark. I get no ideas in an air-ship.”” 

“T do not get them anywhere else.” 

““What kind of ideas can the air give you?” 

He paused for an instant. 

“Do you not know four big stars that form an oblong, and three 
stars close together in the middle of the oblong, and hanging from 
these stars, three other stars ?”’ 

“No, I do not. I dislike the stars. But did they give you an idea? 
How interesting; tell me.” 

“T had an idea that they were like a man.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“The four big stars are the man’s shoulders and his knees. The 
three stars in the middle are like the belts that men wore once, and 
the three stars hanging are like a sword.”’ 

“A sword 2” 

‘‘Men carried swords about with them, to kill animals and other 
men.” 

“Tt does not strike me as a very good idea, but it is certainly original. 
When did it come to you first 2” 

“In the air-ship——”’ He broke off, and she fancied that he looked 
sad. She could not be sure, for the Machine did not transmit nuances 
of expression. It only gave a general idea of people—an idea that was 
good.enough for all practical purposes, Vashti thought. The impon- 
derable bloom, declared by a discredited philosophy to be the actual 
essence of intercourse, was rightly ignored by the Machine, just as the 
imponderable bloom of the grape was ignored by the manufacturers 
of artificial fruit. Something ‘‘good enough”’ had long since been 
accepted by our race. 

“The truth is,”’ he continued, ‘‘that I want to see these stars again. 
They are curious stars. I want to see them not from the air-ship, but 
from the surface of the earth, as our ancestors did, thousands of years 
ago. I want to visit the surface of the earth.” 

She was shocked again. 

“Mother, you must come, if only to explain to me what is the harm 
of visiting the surface of the earth.” 

“No harm,” she replied, controlling herself. “But no advantage. 
The surface of the earth is only dust and mud, no life remains on it, 
and you would need a respirator, or the cold of the outer air would 
kill you. One dies immediately in the outer air.” 
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“T know; of course I shall take all precautions.” 

‘“‘And besides ee 

“Well?” 

She considered, and chose her words with care. Her son had a queer 
temper, and she wished to dissuade him from the expedition. 

“Tt is contrary to the spirit of the age,” she asserted. 

“To you mean by that, contrary to the Machine?” 

‘In a sense, but i 

His image in the blue plate faded. 

“Kuno!” 

He had isolated himself. 

For a moment Vashti felt lonely. 

Then she generated the light, and the sight of her room, flooded 
with radiance and studded with electric buttons, revived her. There 
were buttons and switches everywhere—buttons to call for food, for 
music, for clothing. There was the hot-bath button, by pressure of 
which a basin of (imitation) marble rose out of the floor, filled to the 
brim with a warm deodorized liquid. There was the cold-bath button. 
There was the button that produced literature. And there were of 
course the buttons by which she communicated with her friends. The 
room, though it contained nothing, was in touch with all that she 
cared for in the world. 

, Vashti’s next move was to turn off the isolation-switch, and all the 
accumulations of the last three minutes burst upon her. The room was 
filled with the noise of bells, and speaking-tubes. What was the new 
food like? Could she recommend it? Had she had any ideas lately ? 
Might one tell her one’s own ideas ? Would she make an engagement 
to visit the public nurseries at an early date ?—say this day month. 

To most of these questions she replied with irritation—a growing 
quality in that accelerated age. She said that the new food was horrible. 
That she could not visit the public nurseries through press of engage- 
ments. That she had no ideas of her own but had just been told one— 
that four stars and three in the middle were like a man: she doubted 
there was much in it. Then she switched off her correspondents, for 
it was time to deliver her lecture on Australian music. 

The clumsy system of public gatherings had been long since aban- 
doned; neither Vashti nor her audience stirred from their rooms. 
Seated in her arm-chair she spoke, while they in their arm-chairs heard 
her, fairly well, and saw her, fairly well. She opened with a humorous 
account of music in the pre-Mongolian epoch, and went on to describe 
the great outburst of song that followed the Chinese conquest. Remote 
and primeval as were the methods of I-San-So and the Brisbane 
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school, she yet felt (she said) that study of them might repay the 
musician of today: they had freshness; they had, above all, ideas. 

Her lecture, which lasted ten minutes, was well received, and at its 
conclusion she and many of her audience listened to a lecture on the 
sea; there were ideas to be got from the sea; the speaker had donned 
a respirator and visited it lately. Then she fed, talked to many friends, 
had a bath, talked again, and summoned her bed. . 

The* bed was not to her liking. It was too large, and she had a 
feeling for a small bed. Complaint was useless, for beds were of the 
same dimension all over the world, and to have had an alternative 
size would have involved vast alterations in the Machine. Vashti iso- 
lated herself—it was necessary, for neither day nor night existed 
under the ground—and reviewed all that had happened since she 
had summoned the bed last. Ideas? Scarcely any. Events—was 
Kuno’s invitation an event? 

By her side, on the little reading-desk, was a survival from the 
ages of litter—one book. This was the Book of the Machine. In it were 
instructions against every possible contingency. If she was hot or cold 
or dyspeptic or at a loss for a word, she went to the book, and it told 
her which button to press. The Central Committee published it. In 
accordance with a growing habit, it was richly bound. 

Sitting up in the bed, she took it reverently in her hands. She 
glanced round the glowing room as if someone might be watching 
her. Then, half ashamed, half joyful, she murmured ‘‘O Machine! 
O Machine!” and raised the volume to her lips. Thrice she kissed 
it, thrice inclined her head, thrice she felt the delirium of acquiescence. 
Her ritual performed, she turned to page 1367, which gave the times 
of the departure of the air-ships from the island in the southern 
hemisphere, under whose soil she lived, to the island in the northern 
hemisphere, whereunder lived her son. 

She thought, ‘I have not the time.’ 

She made the room dark and slept; she awoke and made the room 
light; she ate and exchanged ideas with her friends, and listened to 
music and attended lectures; she made the room dark and slept. 
Above her, beneath her, and around her, the Machine hummed 
eternally; she did not notice the noise, for she had been born with it 
in her ears. The earth, carrying her, hummed as it sped through 
silence, turning her now to the invisible sun, now to the invisible 
stars. She awoke and made the room light. 

“Kuno !” 

“T will not talk to you,” he answered, “‘until you come.” 

‘Have you been on the surface of the earth since we spoke last 2”’ 
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His image faded. 

Again she consulted the book. She became very nervous and lay 
back in her chair palpitating. Think of her as without teeth or hair. 
Presently she directed the chair to the wall, and pressed an unfamiliar 
button. The wall swung apart slowly. Through the opening she saw 
a tunnel that curved slightly, so that its goal was not visible. Should 
she go to see her son, here was the beginning of the journey. 

Of course she knew all about the communication-system. ‘There was 
nothing mysterious in it. She would summon a car and it would fly 
with her down the tunnel until it reached the lift that communicated 
with the air-ship station: the system had been in use for many, many 
years, long before the universal establishment of the Machine. And of 
course she had studied the civilization that had immediately preceded 
her own—the civilization that had mistaken the functions of the 
system, and had used it for bringing people to things, instead of for 
bringing things to people. Those funny old days, when men went for 
change of air instead of changing the air in their rooms! And yet— 
she was frightened of the tunnel: she had not seen it since her last 
child was born. It curved—but not quite as she remembered; it was 
brilliant—but not quite as brilliant as a lecturer had suggested. Vashti 
was seized with the terrors of direct experience. She shrank back into 
the room, and the wall closed up again. 

“Kuno,” she said, ‘‘I cannot come to see you. I am not well.” 

Immediately an enormous apparatus fell on to her out of the ceiling, 
a thermometer was automatically inserted between her lips, a stetho- 
scope was automatically laid upon her heart. She lay powerless. Cool 
pads soothed her forehead. Kuno had telegraphed to her doctor. 

So the human passions still blundered up and down in the Machine. 
Vashti drank the medicine that the doctor projected into her mouth, 
and the machinery retired into the ceiling. The voice of Kuno was 
heard asking how she felt. 

“Better.” Then with irritation: ‘“But why do you not come to me 
instead ?” 

‘Because I cannot leave this place.” 


“Why O32 

“Because, any moment, something tremendous may happen.” 
‘““Have you been on the surface of the earth yet 2” . 
“Not yet.” 


“Then what is it 2”’ 
“T will not tell you through the Machine.” 
She resumed her life. 


But she thought of Kuno as a baby, his birth, his removal to the 
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public nurseries, her one visit to him there, his visits to her—visits 
which stopped when the Machine had assigned him a room on the 
other side of the earth. “Parents, duties of,’ said the book of the 
Machine, “‘cease at the moment of birth. P. 422327483.” True, but 
there was something special about Kuno—indeed there had been 
something special about all her children—and, after all, she must 
brave the journey if he desired it. And “‘something tremendous might 
happen.” What did that mean ? The nonsense of a youthful man, no 
doubt, but she must go. Again she pressed the unfamiliar button, 
again the wall swung back, and she saw the tunnel that curved out 
of sight. Clasping the Book, she rose, tottered on to the platform, and 
summoned the car. Her room closed behind her: the journey to the 
northern hemisphere had begun. 

Of course it was perfectly easy. The car approached and in it she 
found arm-chairs exactly like her own. When she signalled, it stopped, 
and she tottered into the lift. One other passenger was in the lift, the 
first fellow creature she had seen face to face for months. Few 
travelled in these days, for, thanks to the advance of science, the earth 
was exactly alike all over. Rapid intercourse, from which the previous 
civilization had hoped so much, had ended by defeating itself. What 
was the good of going to Pekin when it was just like Shrewsbury ? 
Why return to Shrewsbury when it would be just like Pekin? Men 
seldom moved their bodies; all unrest was concentrated in the soul. 

The air-ship service was a relic from the former age. It was kept up, 
because it was easier to keep it up than to stop it or to diminish it, 
but it now far exceeded the wants of the population. Vessel after 
vessel would rise from the vomitories of Rye or of Christchurch (I use 
the antique names), would sail into the crowded sky, and would draw 
up at the wharves of the south—empty. So nicely adjusted was the 
system, so independent of meteorology, that the sky, whether calm or 
cloudy, resembled a vast kaleidoscope whereon the same patterns 
periodically recurred. The ship on which Vashti sailed started now at 
sunset, now at dawn. But always, as it passed above Rheims, it would 
neighbour the ship that served between Helsingfors and the Brazils, 
and, every third time it surmounted the Alps, the fleet of Palermo 
would cross its track behind. Night and day, wind and storm, tide 
and earthquake, impeded man no longer. He had harnessed Leviathan. 
All the old literature, with its praise of Nature, and its fear of Nature, 
rang false as the prattle of a child. 

Yet as Vashti saw the vast flank of the ship, stained with exposure 
to the outer air, her horror of direct experience returned. It was not 
quite like the air-ship in the cinematophote. For one thing it smelt— 
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not strongly or unpleasantly, but it did smell, and with her eyes shut 
she should have known that a new thing was close to her. Then she 
had to walk to it from the lift, had to submit to glances from the other 
passengers. The man in front dropped his Book—no great matter, but 
it disquieted them all. In the rooms, if the Book was dropped, the floor 
raised it mechanically, but the gangway to the air-ship was not so 
prepared, and the sacred volume lay motionless. They stopped—the 
thing was unforeseen—and the man, instead of picking up his pro- 
perty, felt the muscles of his arm to see how they had failed him. 
Then someone actually said with direct utterance: “We shall be 
late’”-—and they trooped on board, Vashti treading on the pages as she 
did so. 

Inside, her anxiety increased. The arrangements were old-fashioned 
and rough. There was even a female attendant, to whom she would 
have to announce her wants during the voyage. Of course a revolving 
platform ran the length of the boat, but she was expected to walk from 
it to her cabin. Some cabins were better than others, and she did not 
get the best. She thought the attendant had been unfair, and spasms 
_ of rage shook her. The glass valves had closed, she could not go back. 
She saw, at the end of the vestibule, the lift in which she had ascended 
going quietly up and down, empty. Beneath those corridors of shining 
tiles were rooms, tier below tier, reaching far into the earth, and in 
each room there sat a human being, eating, or sleeping, or producing 
ideas. And buried deep in the hive was her own room. Vashti was 
afraid. 

“O Machine! O Machine!”’ she murmured, and caressed her Book, 
and was comforted. 

Then the sides of the vestibule seemed to melt together, as do the 
passages that we see in dreams, the lift vanished, the Book that had 
been dropped slid to the left and vanished, polished tiles rushed by 
like a stream of water, there was a slight jar, and the air-ship, issuing 
from its tunnel, soared above the waters of a tropical ocean. 

It was night. For a moment she saw the coast of Sumatra edged by 
the phosphorescence of waves, and crowned by lighthouses, still send- 
ing forth their disregarded beams. These also vanished, and only the 
stars distracted her. They were not motionless, but swayed to and fro 
above her head, thronging out of one skylight into another, as if the 
universe and not the air-ship was careening. And, as often happens 
on clear nights, they seemed now to be in perspective, now on a plane; 
now piled tier beyond tier into the infinite heavens, now concealing 
infinity, a roof limiting for ever the visions of men. In either case 
they seemed intolerable. ‘‘Are we to travel in the dark?” called the 
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passengers angrily, and the attendant, who had been careless, gener- 
ated the light, and pulled down the blinds of pliable metal. When 
the air-ships had been built, the desire to look direct at things still 
lingered in the world. Hence the extraordinary number of skylights 
and windows, and the proportionate discomfort to those who were 
civilized and refined. Even in Vashti’s cabin one star peeped through 
a flaw in the blind, and after a few hours’ uneasy slumber, she was 
disturbed by an unfamiliar glow, which was the dawn. 

Quick as the ship had sped westwards, the earth had rolled east- 
wards quicker still, and had dragged back Vashti and her companions 
towards the sun. Science could prolong the night, but only for a little, 
and those high hopes of neutralizing the earth’s diurnal revolution 
had passed, together with hopes that were possibly higher. To ‘‘keep 
pace with the sun,” or even to outstrip it, had been the aim of the 
civilization preceding this. Racing aeroplanes had been built for the 
purpose, capable of enormous speed, and steered by the greatest 
intellects of the epoch. Round the globe they went, round and round, 
westward, westward, round and round, amidst humanity’s applause. 
In vain. The globe went eastward quicker still, horrible accidents oc- 
curred, and the Committee of the Machine, at the time rising into 
prominence, declared the pursuit illegal, unmechanical, and punish- 
able by Homelessness. 

Of Homelessness more will be said later. 

Doubtless the Committee was right. Yet the attempt to “‘defeat the 
sun’’ aroused the last common interest that our race experienced 
about the heavenly bodies, or indeed about anything. It was the last 
time that men were compacted by thinking of a power outside the 
world. The sun had conquered, yet it was the end of his spiritual 
dominion. Dawn, mid-day, twilight, the zodiacal path, touched 
neither men’s lives nor their hearts, and science retreated into the 
ground, to concentrate herself upon problems that she was certain of 
solving. 

So when Vashti found her cabin invaded by a rosy finger of light, 
she was annoyed, and tried to adjust the blind. But the blind flew up 
altogether, and she saw through the skylight small pink clouds, sway- 
ing against a background of blue, and as the sun crept higher, its 
radiance entered direct, brimming down the wall, like a golden sea. 
It rose and fell with the air-ship’s motion, just as waves rise and fall, 
but it advanced steadily, as a tide advances. Unless she was careful, it 
would strike her face. A spasm of horror shook her and she rang for 
the attendant. The attendant too was horrified, but she could do 
nothing; it was not her place to mend the blind. She could only 
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suggest that the lady should change her cabin, which she accordingly 
prepared to do. 

People were almost exactly alike all over the world, but the atten- 
dant of the air-ship, perhaps owing to her exceptional duties, had 
grown a little out of the common. She had often to address passengers 
with direct speech, and this had given her a certain roughness and 
originality of manner. When Vashti swerved away from the sunbeams 
with a cry, she behaved barbarically—she put out her hand to steady 
her. 

‘‘How dare you!” exclaimed the passenger. ‘‘You forget yourself!” 

The woman was confused, and apologized for not having let her 
fall. People never touched one another. The custom had become obso- 
lete, owing to the Machine. 

‘Where are we now?” asked Vashti haughtily. 

““We are over Asia,”’ said the attendant, anxious to be polite. 

“Asia?” 

‘““You must excuse my common way of speaking. I have got into 
the habit of calling places over which I pass by their unmechanical 
names.” 

“Oh, I remember Asia. The Mongols came from it.”’ 

“Beneath us, in the open air, stood a city that was once called 
Simla.” 

“Have you ever heard of the Mongols and of the Brisbane school ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Brisbane also stood in the open air.”’ 

“Those mountains to the right—let me show you them.’’ She 
pushed back a metal blind. The main chain of the Himalayas was re- 
vealed. ‘“They were once called the Roof of the World, those moun- 
tains.” 

“What a foolish name!’ 

“You must remember that, before the dawn of civilization, they 
seemed to be an impenetrable wall that touched the stars. It was 
supposed that no one but the gods could exist above their summits. 
How we have advanced, thanks to the Machine!” 

“How we have advanced, thanks to the Machine!”’ said Vashti. 

‘How we have advanced, thanks to the Machine!” echoed the pas- 
senger who had dropped his Book the night before, and who was 
standing in the passage. 

“And that white stuff in the cracks ?—what is it ?” 

“T have forgotten its name.”’ 

“Cover the window, please. These mountains give me no ideas.” 

The northern aspect of the Himalayas was in deep shadow: on the 
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Indian slope the sun had just prevailed. The forests had been des- 
troyed during the literature epoch for the purpose of making news- 
paper-pulp, but the snows were awakening to their morning glory, 
and clouds still hung on the breasts of Kinchinjunga. In the plain were 
seen the ruins of cities, with diminished rivers creeping by their walls, 
and by the sides of these were sometimes the signs of vomitories, 
marking the cities of today. Over the whole prospect air-ships rushed, 
crossing and intercrossing with incredible aplomb, and rising non- 
chalantly when they desired to escape the perturbations of the lower 
atmosphere and to traverse the Roof of the World. 

“We have indeed advanced, thanks to the Machine,” repeated the 
attendant, and hid the Himalayas behind a metal blind. 

The day dragged wearily forward. The passengers sat each in his 
cabin, avoiding one another with an almost physical repulsion and 
longing to be once more under the surface of the earth. There were 
eight or ten of them, mostly young males, sent out from the public 
nurseries to inhabit the rooms of those who had died in various parts 
of the earth. The man who had dropped his Book was on the home- 
ward journey. He had been sent to Sumatra for the purpose of propa- 
gating the race. Vashti alone was travelling by her private will. 

At midday she took a second glance at the earth. The air-ship was 
crossing another range of mountains, but she could see little, owing to 
clouds. Masses of black rock hovered below her, and merged indistinct- 
ly into grey. Their shapes were fantastic; one of them resembled a 
prostrate man. 

“No ideas here,’ 
a metal blind. 

In the evening she looked again. They were crossing a golden sea, 
in which lay many small islands and one peninsula. 

She repeated, ‘‘No ideas here,”” and hid Greece behind a metal 
blind. 


? 


murmured Vashti, and hid the Caucasus behind 


PART TWO: The Mending Apparatus 


By a vestibule, by a lift, by a tubular railway, by a platform, by a 
sliding door—by reversing all the steps of her departure did Vashti 
arrive at her son’s room, which exactly resembled her own. She might 
well declare that the visit was superfluous. The buttons, the knobs, 
the reading-desk with the Book, the temperature, the atmosphere, 
the illumination—all were exactly the same. And if Kuno himself, 
flesh of her flesh, stood close beside her at last, what profit was there 
in that? She was too well-bred to shake him by the hand. 
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Averting her eyes, she spoke as follows: 

“Here I am. I have had the most terrible journey and greatly re- 
tarded the development of my soul. It is not worth it, Kuno, it is not 
worth it. My time is too precious. The sunlight almost touched me, 
and I have met with the rudest people. I can only stop a few minutes. 
Say what you want to say, and then I must return.” 

“T have been threatened with Homelessness,” said Kuno. 

She looked at him now. 

“T have been threatened with Homelessness, and I could not tell 
you such a thing through the Machine.”’ 

Homelessness means death. The victim is exposed to the air, which 
kills him. 

“T have been outside since I spoke to you last. The tremendous 
thing has happened, and they have discovered me.” 

“But why shouldn’t you go outside?” she exclaimed. “‘It is per- 
fectly legal, perfectly mechanical, to visit the surface of the earth. 
I have lately been to a lecture on the sea; there is no objection to 
that; one simply summons a respirator and gets an Egression-permit. 
It is not the kind of thing that spiritually-minded people do, and I 
begged you not to do it, but there is no legal objection to it.” 

“T did not get an Egression-permit.”’ 

“Then how did you get out?” 

“T found out a way of my own.” 

The phrase conveyed no meaning to her, and he had to repeat it. 

“A way of your own ?” she whispered. ‘“‘But that would be wrong.” 

“Why ?” 

The question shocked her beyond measure. 

“You are beginning to worship the Machine,” he said coldly. 
“You think it irreligious of me to have found out a way of my own. 
It was just what the Committee thought, when they threatened me 
with Homelessness.”’ 

At this she grew angry. “I worship nothing!” she cried. ‘‘I am most 
advanced. I don’t think you irreligious, for there is no such thing as 
religion left. All the fear and the superstition that existed once have 
been destroyed by the Machine. I only meant that to find out a way 
of your own was Besides, there is no new way out.” 

“So it is always supposed.” 

“Except through the vomitories, for which one must have an 
Egression-permit, it is impossible to get out. The Book says so.” 

“Well, the Book’s wrong, for I have been out on my feet.” 

For Kuno was possessed of a certain physical strength. 

By these days it was a demerit to be muscular. Each infant was 
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examined at birth, and all who promised undue strength were des- 
troyed. Humanitarians may protest, but it would have been no true 
kindness to let an athlete live; he would never have been happy in 
that state of life to which the Machine had called him; he would have 
yearned for trees to climb, rivers to bathe in, meadows and hills 
against which he might measure his body. Man must be adapted to his 
surroundings, must he not? In the dawn of the world our weakly 
must be exposed on Mount Taygetus, in its twilight our strong will 
suffer euthanasia, that the Machine may progress, that the Machine 
may progress, that the Machine may progress eternally. 

“You know that we have lost the sense of space. We say ‘space is 
annihilated,’ but we have annihilated not space, but the sense thereof. 
We have lost a part of ourselves. I determined to recover it, and I 
began by walking up and down the platform of the railway outside 
my room. Up and down, until I was tired, and so did recapture the 
meaning of ‘Near’ and ‘Far.’ ‘Near’ is a place to which I can get 
quickly on my feet, not a place to which the train or the air-ship will 
take me quickly. ‘Far’ is a place to which I cannot get quickly on my 
feet; the vomitory is ‘far,’ though I could be there in thirty-eight 
seconds by summoning the train. Man is the measure. That was my 
first lesson. Man’s feet are the measure for distance, his hands are 
the measure for ownership, his body is the measure for all that is 
lovable and desirable and strong. Then I went further: it was then 
that I called to you for the first time, and you would not come. ~ 

“This city, as you know, is built deep beneath the surface of the 
earth, with only the vomitories protruding. Having paced the plat- 
form outside my own room, I took the lift to the next platform and 
paced that also, and so with each in turn, until I came to the topmost, 
above which begins the earth. All the platforms were exactly alike, 
and all that I gained by visiting them was to develop my sense of 
space and my muscles. I think I should have been content with this— 
it is not a little thing,—but as I walked and brooded, it occurred to me 
that our cities had been built in the days when men still breathed the 
outer air, and that there had been ventilation shafts for the workmen. 
I could think of nothing but these ventilation shafts. Had they been 
destroyed by all the food-tubes and medicine-tubes and music-tubes 
that the Machine has evolved lately ? Or did traces of them remain ? 
One thing was certain. If I came upon them anywhere, it would be 
in the railway-tunnels of the topmost storey. Everywhere else, all 
space was accounted for. 

“T am telling my story quickly, but don’t think that I was not a 
coward or that your answers never depressed me. It is not the proper 
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thing, it is not mechanical, it is not decent to walk along a railway- 
tunnel. I did not fear that I might tread upon a live rail and be killed. 
I feared something far more intangible—doing what was not con- 
templated by the Machine. Then I said to myself, ‘Man is the mea- 
sure,’ and I went, and after many visits I found an opening. 

“The tunnels, of course, were lighted. Everything is light, artificial 
light; darkness is the exception. So when I saw a black gap in the tiles, 
I knew that it was an exception, and rejoiced. I put in my arm—I 
could put in no more at first—and waved it round and round in ecstasy. 
I loosened another tile, and put in my head, and shouted into the 
darkness: ‘I am coming, I shall do it yet,’ and my voice reverberated 
down endless passages. I seemed to hear the spirits of those dead work- 
men who had returned each evening to the starlight and to their 
wives, and all the generations who had lived in the open air called 
back to me, ‘You will do it yet, you are coming’.” 

He paused, and, absurd as he was, his last words moved her. For 
Kuno had lately asked to be a father, and his request had been refused 
by the Committee. His was not a type that the Machine desired to 
hand on. 

“Then a train passed. It brushed by me, but I thrust my head and 
arms into the hole. I had done enough for one day, so I crawled back 
to the platform, went down in the lift, and summoned my bed. Ah 
what dreams! And again I called you, and again you refused.”’ 

She shook her head and said: 

“Don’t. Don’t talk of these terrible things. You make me miserable. 
You are throwing civilization away.” 

“But I had got back the sense of space and a man cannot rest then. 
I determined to get in at the hole and climb the shaft. And so I 
exercised my arms. Day after day I went through ridiculous move- 
ments, until my flesh ached, and I could hang by my hands and hold 
the pillow of my bed outstretched for many minutes. Then I sum- 
moned a respirator, and started. 

“Tt was easy at first. The mortar had somehow rotted, and I soon 
pushed some more tiles in, and clambered after them into the dark- 
ness, and the spirits of the dead comforted me. I don’t know what I 
mean by that. I just say what I felt. I felt, for the first time, that a 
protest had been lodged against corruption, and that even as the dead 
were comforting me, so I was comforting the unborn. I felt that 
humanity existed, and that it existed without clothes. How can I 
possibly explain this? It was naked, humanity seemed naked, and all 
these tubes and buttons and machineries neither came into the world 
with us, nor will they follow us out, nor do they matter supremely 
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while we are here. Had I been strong, I would have torn off every 
garment I had, and gone out into the outer air unswaddled. But this 
is not for me, nor perhaps for my generation. I climbed with my res- 
pirator and my hygienic clothes and my dietetic tabloids! Better thus 
than not at all. 

“There was a ladder, made of some primeval metal. The light from 
the railway fell upon its lowest rungs, and I saw that it led straight 
upwards out of the rubble at the bottom of the shaft. Perhaps our 
ancestors ran up and down it a dozen times daily, in their building. 
As I climbed, the rough edges cut through my gloves so that my hands 
bled. The light helped me for a little, and then came darkness and, 
worse still, silence which pierced my ears like a sword. The Machine 
hums! Did you know that? Its hum penetrates our blood, and may 
even guide our thoughts. Who knows! I was getting beyond its power. 
Then I thought: “This silence means that I am doing wrong.’ But I 
heard voices in the silence, and again they strengthened me.” He 
laughed. “I had need of them. The next moment I cracked my head 
against something.” 

She sighed. 

“T had reached one of those pneumatic stoppers that defend us 
from the outer air. You may have noticed them on the air-ship. Pitch 
dark, my feet on the rungs of an invisible ladder, my hands cut; I 
cannot explain how I lived through this part, but the voices still com- 
forted me, and I felt for fastenings. The stopper, I suppose, was about 
eight feet across. | passed my hand over it as far as I could reach. It 
was perfectly smooth. I felt it almost to the centre. Not quite to the 
centre, for my arm was too short. Then the voice said: ‘Jump. It is 
worth it. There may be a handle in the centre, and you may catch 
hold of it and so come to us your own way. And if there is no handle, 
so that you may fall and are dashed to pieces—it is still worth it; you 
will still come to us your own way.’ So I jumped. There was a handle, 
ANG ee 

He paused. Tears gathered in his mother’s eyes. She knew that he 
was fated. If he did not die today he would die tomorrow. There was 
not room for such a person in the world. And with her pity disgust 
mingled. She was ashamed at having borne such a son, she who had 
always been so respectable and so full of ideas. Was he really the little 
boy to whom she had taught the use of his stops and buttons, and to 
whom she had given his first lessons in the Book? The very hair that 
disfigured his lip showed that he was reverting to some savage type. 
On atavism the Machine can have no mercy. 

“There was a handle, and I did catch it. I hung tranced over the 
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darkness and Heard the hum of these workings as the last whisper in 
a dying dream. All the things I had cared about and all the people I 
had spoken to through tubes appeared infinitely little. Meanwhile 
the handle revolved. My weight had set something in motion and I 
span slowly, and then 

“I cannot describe it. I was lymg with my face to the sunshine. 
Blood poured from my nose and ears and I heard a tremendous roar- 
ing. The stopper, with me clinging to it, had simply been blown out 
of the earth, and the air that we make down here was escaping through 
the vent into the air above. It burst up like a fountain. I crawled back 
to it—for the upper air hurts—and, as it were, I took great sips from 
the edge. My respirator had flown goodness knows where, my clothes 
were torn. I just lay with my lips close to the hole, and I sipped until 
the bleeding stopped. You can imagine nothing so curious. This 
hollow in the grass—I will speak of it in a minute,—the sun shining 
into it, not brilliantly but through marbled clouds,—the peace, the 
nonchalance, the sense of space, and, brushing my cheek, the roaring 
fountain of our artificial air! Soon I spied my respirator, bobbing up 
sand down in the current high above my head, and higher still were 
many air-ships. But no one ever looks out of air-ships, and in any case 
they could not have picked me up. There I was, stranded. The sun 
shone a little way down the shaft, and revealed the topmost rung of 
the ladder, but it was hopeless trying to reach it. I should either have 
been tossed up again by the escape, or else have fallen in, and died. 
I could only lie on the grass, sipping and sipping, and from time to 
time glancing around me. 

“IT knew that I was in Wessex, for I had taken care to go toa lecture 
on the subject before starting. Wessex lies above the room in which 
we are talking now. It was once an important state. Its kings held all 
the southern coast from the Andredswald to Cornwall, while the 
Wansdyke protected them on the north, running over the high 
ground. The lecturer was only concerned with the rise of Wessex, so 
I do not know how long it remained an international power, nor would 
the knowledge have assisted me. To tell the truth I could do nothing 
but laugh, during this part. There was I, with a pneumatic stopper 
by my side and a respirator bobbing over my head, imprisoned, all 
three of us, in a grass-grown hollow that was edged with fern.” 

Then he grew grave again. 

“Lucky for me that it was a hollow. For the air began to fall back 
into it and to fill it as water fills a bowl. I could crawl about. Presently 
I stood. [ breathed a mixture, in which the air that hurts predomin- 
ated whenever I tried to climb the sides. This was not so bad. I had 
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not lost my tabloids and remained ridiculously cheerful, and as for 
the Machine, I forgot about it altogether. My one aim now was to get 
to the top, where the ferns were, and to view whatever objects lay 
beyond. 

“T rushed the slope. The new air was still too bitter for me and I 
came rolling back, after a momentary vision of something grey. The 
‘sun grew very feeble, and I remembered that he was in Scorpio—I 
had been to a lecture on that too. If the sun is in Scorpio, and you are 
in Wessex, it means that you must be as quick as you can, or it will 
get too dark. (This is the first bit of useful information I have ever 
got from a lecture, and I expect it will be the last.) It made me try 
frantically to breathe the new air, and to advance as far as I dared out 
of my pond. The hollow filled so slowly. At times I thought that the 
fountain played with less vigour. My respirator seemed to dance 
nearer the earth; the roar was decreasing.”’ 

He broke off. 

“T don’t think this is interesting you. The rest will interest you 
even less. There are no ideas in it, and I wish that I had not troubled 
you to come. We are too different, mother.” 

She told him to continue. 

“It was evening before I climbed the bank. The sun had very 
nearly slipped out of the sky by this time, and I could not get a good 
view. You, who have just crossed the Roof of the World, will not want 
to hear an account of the little hills that I saw—low colourless hills. 
But to me they were living and the turf that covered them was a 
skin, under which their muscles rippled, and I felt that those hills 
had called with incalculable force to men in the past, and that men 
had loved them. Now they sleep—perhaps for ever. They commune 
with humanity in dreams. Happy the man, happy the woman, who 
awakes the hills of Wessex. For though they sleep, they will never 
die.”’ 

His voice rose passionately. 

‘“‘Cannot you see, cannot all you lecturers see, that it is we that are 
dying, and that down here the only thing that really lives is the 
Machine? We created the Machine, to do our will, but we cannot 
make it do our will now. It has robbed us of the sense of space and of 
the sense of touch, it has blurred every human relation and narrowed 
down love to a carnal act, it has paralysed our bodies and our wills, and 
now it compels us to worship it. The Machine develops—but not on 
our lines. The Machine proceeds—but not to our goal. We only exist 
as the blood corpuscles that course through its arteries, and if it could 
work without us, it would let us die. Oh, I have no remedy—or, at 
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least, only one—to tell men again and again that I have seen the hills 
of Wessex as A'lfrid saw them when he overthrew the Danes. 

“So the sun set. I forgot to mention that a belt of mist lay between 
my hill and other hills, and that it was the colour of pearl.” 

He broke off for the second time. 

“Go on,”’ said his mother wearily. 

He shook his head. 

“Go on. Nothing that you say can distress me now. I am hardened.” 

“T had meant to tell you the rest, but I cannot: I know that I can- 
not: goodbye.” 

Vashti stood irresolute. All her nerves were tingling with his 
blasphemies. But she was also inquisitive. . 

“This is unfair,’ she complained. ““You have called me across the 
world to hear your story, and hear it I will. Tell me—as briefly as 
possible, for this is a disastrous waste of time—tell me how you re- 
turned to civilization.” 

“Oh—that!’’ he said, starting. “You would like to hear about 
civilization. Certainly. Had I got to where my respirator fell down?” 

“‘No—but I understand everything now. You put on your res- 
pirator, and managed to walk along the surface of the earth to a 
vomitory, and there your conduct was reported to the Central Com- 
mittee.’”’ 

“By no means.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, as if dispelling some strong 
impression. Then, resuming his narrative, he warmed to it again. 

““My respirator fell about sunset. I had mentioned that the fountain 
seemed feebler, had I not 2?” 

SOV as. 7? 

“About sunset, it let the respirator fall. As I said, I had entirely 
forgotten about the Machine, and I paid no great attention at the time, 
being occupied with other things. I had my pool of air, into which I 
could dip when the outer keenness became intolerable, and which 
would possibly remain for days, provided that no wind sprang up to 
disperse it. Not until it was too late did I realize what the stoppage of 
the escape implied. You see—the gap in the tunnel had been mended; 
the Mending Apparatus; the Mending Apparatus, was after me. 

“One other warning I had, but I neglected it. The sky at night was 
clearer than it had been in the day, and the moon, which was about 
half the sky behind the sun, shone into the dell at moments quite 
brightly. I was in my usual place—on the boundary between the two 
atmospheres—when I thought I saw something dark move across the 
bottom of the dell, and vanish into the shaft. In my folly, I ran down. 
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I bent over and listened, and I thought I heard a faint scraping noise 
in the depths. 

“At this—but it was too late—I took alarm. I determined to put 
on my respirator and to walk right out of the dell. But my respirator 
had gone. I knew exactly where it had fallen—between the stopper 
and the aperture—and I could even feel the mark that it had made in 
the turf. It had gone, and I realized that something evil was at work, 
and I had better escape to the other air, and, if I must die, die run- 
ning towards the cloud that had been the colour of a pearl. I never 
started. Out of the shaft—it is too horrible. A worm, a long white 
worm, had crawled out of the shaft and was gliding over the moonlit 
grass. 

“T screamed. I did everything that I should not have done, I 
stamped upon the creature instead of flying from it, and it at once 
curled round the ankle. Then we fought. The worm let me run all 
over the dell, but edged up my leg as I ran. ‘Help!’ I cried. (That part 
is too awful. It belongs to the part that you will never know.) ‘Help!’ 
I cried. (Why cannot we suffer in silence ?) ‘Help!’ I cried. Then my 
feet were wound together, I fell, I was dragged away from the dear 
ferns and the living hills, and past the great metal stopper (I can tell 
you this part), and I thought it might save me again if I caught hold 
of the handle. It also was enwrapped, it also, Oh, the whole dell was, 
full of the things. They were searching it in all directions, they were 
denuding it, and the white snouts of others peeped out of the hole, 
ready if needed. Everything that could be moved they brought— 
brushwood, bundles of fern, everything, and down we all went inter- 
twined into hell. The last things that I saw, ere the stopper closed 
after us, were certain stars, and I felt that a man of my sort lived in 
the sky. For I did fight, I fought till the very end, and it was only my 
head hitting against the ladder that quieted me. I woke up in this 
room. The worms had vanished. I was surrounded by artificial air, 
artificial light, artificial peace, and my friends were calling to me 
down speaking-tubes to know whether I had come across any new 
ideas lately.” 

Here his story ended. Discussion of it was impossible, and Vashti 
turned to go. 

“Tt will end in Homelessness,” she said quietly. 

“T wish it would,” retorted Kuno. 

“The Machine has been most merciful.” 

“T prefer the mercy of God.” 

“By that superstitious phrase, do you mean that you could live in 
the outer air?” 
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Yes.” 

“Have you ever seen, round the vomitories, the bones of those who 
were extruded after the Great Rebellion ?” 

WV eas,”? 

“They were left where they perished for our edification. A few 
crawled away, but they perished, too—who can doubt it? And so with 
the Homeless of our own day. The surface of the earth supports life 
no longer.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Ferns and a little grass may survive, but all higher forms have 
perished. Has any air-ship detected them ?” 

COIN gga 

“Has any lecturer dealt with them?” 

SNose 

‘Then why this obstinacy ?” 

‘Because I have seen them,” he exploded. 

“Seen what?” 

“‘Because I have seen her in the twilight—because she came to my 
help when I called—because she, too, was entangled by the worms, 
and, luckier than I, was killed by one of them piercing her throat.’’ 

He was mad. Vashti departed, nor, in the troubles that followed, 
did she ever see his face again. 


PART THREE: The Homeless 


DURING the years that followed Kuno’s escapade, two important 
developments took place in the Machine. On the surface they were 
revolutionary, but in either case men’s minds had been prepared 
beforehand, and they did but express tendencies that were latent al- 
ready. 

The first of these was the abolition of respirators. 

Advanced thinkers, like Vashti, had always held it foolish to visit 
the surface of the earth. Air-ships might be necessary, but what was 
the good of going out for mere curiosity and crawling along for a 
mile or two in a terrestrial motor ? The habit was vulgar and perhaps 
faintly improper: it was unproductive of ideas, and had no connexion 
with the habits that really mattered. So respirators were abolished, 
and with them, of course, the terrestrial motors, and except for a few 
lecturers, who complained that they were debarred access to their 
subject-matter, the development was accepted quietly. Those who still 
wanted to know what the earth was like had after all only to listen 
to some gramophone, or to look into some cinematophote. And even the 
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lecturers acquiesced when they found that a lecture on the sea was 
none the less stimulating when compiled out of other lectures that had 
already been delivered on the same subject. ‘“‘Beware of first-hand 
ideas !’’ exclaimed one of the most advanced of them. ‘First-hand 
ideas do not really exist. They are but the physical impressions pro- 
duced by love and fear, and on this gross foundation who could erect 
a philosophy? Let your ideas be second-hand, and if possible tenth- 
hand, for then they will be far removed from that disturbing element 
—direct observation. Do not learn anything about this subject of mine 
—the French Revolution. Learn instead what I think that Enichar- 
mon thought Urizen thought Gutch thought Ho-Yung thought Chi- 
Bo-Sing thought Lafcadio Hearn thought Carlyle thought Mirabeau 
said about the French Revolution. Through the medium of these ten 
great minds, the blood that was shed at Paris and the windows that 
were broken at Versailles will be clarified to an idea which you may 
employ most profitably in your daily lives. But be sure that the inter- 
mediates are many and varied, for in history one authority exists to 
counteract another. Urizen must counteract the scepticism of Ho- 
Yung and Enicharmon, I must myself counteract the impetuosity of 
Gutch. You who listen to me are in a better position to judge about 
the French Revolution than J am. Your descendants will be even in 
a better position than you, for they will learn what you think I think, 
and yet another intermediate will be added to the chain. And in time” 
—his voice rose—‘‘there will come a generation that has got beyond 
facts, beyond impressions, a generation absolutely colourless, a genera- 
tion 


seraphically free 
From taint of personality, 


which will see the French Revolution not as it happened, nor as they 
would like it to have happened, but as it would have happened, had it 
taken place in the days of the Machine.” 

Tremendous applause greeted this lecture, which did but voice a 
feeling already latent in the minds of men—a feeling that terrestrial 
facts must be ignored, and that the abolition of respirators was a 
positive gain. It was even suggested that air-ships should be abolished, 
too. This was not done, because air-ships had somehow worked them- 
selves into the Machine’s system. But year by year they were used 
less, and mentioned less by thoughtful men. 

The second great development was the re-establishment of 
religion. 

This, too, had been voiced in the celebrated lecture. No one could 
mistake the reverent tone in which the peroration had concluded, and 
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it awakened a responsive echo in the heart of each. Those who had 
long worshipped silently, now began to talk. They described the 
strange feeling of peace that came over them when they handled the 
Book of the Machine, the pleasure that it was to repeat certain 
numerals out of it, however little meaning those numerals conveyed 
to the outward ear, the ecstasy of touching a button, however unim- 
portant, or of ringing an electric bell, however superfluously. 

“The Machine,” they exclaimed, “‘feeds us and clothes us and 
houses us; through it we speak to one another, through it we see one 
another, in it we have our being. The Machine is the friend of ideas 
and the enemy of superstition: the Machine is omnipotent, eternal ; 
blessed is the Machine.”’ And before long this allocution was printed 
on the first page of the Book, and in subsequent editions the ritual 
swelled into a complicated system of praise and prayer. The word 
‘‘religion’”” was sedulously avoided, and in theory the Machine was 
still the creation and the implement of man. But in practice all, save 
a few retrogrades, worshipped it as divine. Nor was it worshipped in 
unity. One believer would be chiefly impressed by the blue optic 
plates, through which he saw other believers; another by the mending 
apparatus, which sinful Kuno had compared to worms; another by the 
lifts, another by the Book. And each would pray to this or to that, and 
ask it to intercede for him with the Machine as a whole. Persecution— 
that also was present. It did not break out, for reasons that will be 
set forward shortly. But it was latent, and all who did not accept the 
minimum known as ‘‘undenominational Mechanism”’ lived in danger 
of Homelessness, which means death, as we know. 

To attribute these two great developments to the Central Com- 
mittee, is to take a very narrow view of civilization. The Central Com- 
mittee announced the developments, it is true, but they were no more 
the cause of them than were the kings of the imperialistic period the 
cause of war. Rather did they yield to some invincible pressure, which 
came no one knew whither, and which, when gratified, was succeeded 
by some new pressure equally invincible. To such a state of affairs it 
is convenient to give the name of progress. No one confessed the 
Machine was out of hand. Year by year it was served with increased 
efficiency and decreased intelligence. The better a man knew his own 
duties upon it, the less he understood the duties of his neighbour, and 
in all the world there was not one who understood the monster as a 
whole. Those master brains had perished. They had left full directions, 
it is true, and their successors had each of them mastered a portion of 
those directions. But Humanity, in its desire for comfort, had over- 
reached itself. It had exploited the riches of nature too far. Quietly 
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and complacently, it was sinking into decadence, and oe had 
come to mean the progress of the Machine. 

As for Vashti, her life went peacefully forward until the final 
disaster. She made her room dark and slept; she awoke and made 
the room light. She lectured and attended lectures. She exchanged 
ideas with her innumerable friends and believed she was growing 
more spiritual. At times a friend was granted Euthanasia, and left 
his or her room for the homelessness that is beyond all human concep- 
tion. Vashti did not much mind. After an unsuccessful lecture, she , 
would sometimes ask for Euthanasia herself. But the death-rate was 
not permitted to exceed the birth-rate, and the Machine had hitherto 
refused it to her. 

The troubles began quietly, long before she was conscious of them. 

One day she was astonished at receiving a message from her son. 
They never communicated, having nothing in common, and she had 
only heard indirectly that he was still alive, and had been transferred 
from the northern hemisphere, where he had behaved so mischiev- 
ously, to the southern—indeed, to a room not far from her own. 

“Does he want me to visit him ?” she thought. ‘“Never again, never. 
And I have not the time.” 

No, it was madness of another kind. 

He refused to visualize his face upon the blue plate, and speaking 
out of the darkness with solemnity said: ‘“The Machine stops.” 

“What do you say 2?” 

“The Machine is stopping, I know it, I know the signs.” 

She burst into a peal of laughter. He heard her and was angry, and 
they spoke no more. 

“Can you imagine anything more absurd?” she cried to a friend. 
““A man who was my son believes that the Machine is stopping. It 
would be impious if it was not mad.” 

“The Machine is stopping?” her dead. replied. “What does that 
mean ? The phrase conveys nothing to me.’ 

“Nor to me.” 

“He does not refer, I suppose, to the trouble there has been lately 
with the music?” 

“Oh no, of course not. Let us talk about music.” 

“Have you complained to the authorities ?”” 

“Yes, and they say it wants mending, and referred me to the Com- 
mittee of the Mending Apparatus. I complained of those curious 
gasping sighs that disfigure the symphonies of the Brisbane school. 
They sound like someone in pain. The Committee of the Mending 
Apparatus say that it shall be remedied shortly.” 
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Obscurely worried, she resumed her life. For one thing, the detect 
in the music irritated her. For another thing, she could not forget 
Kuno’s speech. If he had known that the music was out of repair—he 
could not know it, for he detested music—if he had known that it 
was wrong, “the Machine stops’? was exactly the venomous sort of 
remark he would have made. Of course he had made it at a venture, 
but the coincidence annoyed her, and she spoke with some petulance 
to the Committee of the Mending Apparatus. * 

They replied, as before, that the defect would be set right shortly. 

“Shortly! At once!’”’ she retorted. ‘“Why should I be worried by 
imperfect music? Things are always put right at once. If you do not 

- mend it at once, I shall complain to the Central Committee.”’ 

‘‘No personal complaints are received by the Central Committee,” 
the Committee of the Mending Apparatus replied. 

“Through whom am I to make my complaint, then ?” 

“Through us.” 

“T complain then.” 

“Your complaint shall be forwarded in its turn.” 

“Have others complained ?” 

This question was unmechanical, and the Committee of the Mend- 
ing Apparatus refused to answer it. 

“Tt is too bad!’’ she exclaimed to another of her friends. ‘“There 
never was such an unfortunate woman as myself. I can never be 
sure of my music now. It gets worse and worse each time I summon 
iy 

“I, too, have my troubles,” the friend replied. ‘‘Sometimes my ideas 
are interrupted by a slight jarring noise.” 

“What is it?” 

“T do not know whether it is inside my head, or inside the wall.” 

“Complain, in either case.” 

“I have complained, and my complaint will be forwarded in its 
turn to the Central Committee.”’ 

Time passed, and they resented the defects no longer. The defects 
had not been remedied, but the human tissues in that latter day had 
become so subservient, that they readily adapted themselves to every 
caprice of the Machine. The sigh at the crisis of the Brisbane sym- 
phony no longer irritated Vashti; she accepted it as part of the 
melody. The jarring noise, whether in the head or in the wall, was 
no longer resented by her friend. And so with the mouldy artificial 
fruit, so with the bath water that began to stink, so with the defective 
rhymes that the poetry machine had taken to emitting. All were 
bitterly complained of at first, and then acquiesced in and forgotten. 
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Things went from bad to worse unchallenged. 

It was otherwise with the failure of the sleeping apparatus. That 
was a more serious stoppage. There came a day when over the whole 
world—in Sumatra, in Wessex, in the innumerable cities of Courland 
and Brazil—the beds, when summoned by their tired owners, failed 
to appear. It may seem a ludicrous matter, but from it we may date 
the collapse of humanity. The Committee responsible for the failure 
was assailed by complainants, whom it referred, as usual, to the Com- 
mittee of the Mending Apparatus, who in its turn assured them that 
their complaints would be forwarded to the Central Committee. But 
the discontent grew, for mankind was not yet sufficiently adaptable 
to do without sleeping. 

“Someone is meddling with the Machine ” they began. 

“Someone is trying to make himself king, to reintroduce the 
personal element.” 

“Punish that man with Homelessness.”’ 

“To the rescue! Avenge the Machine! Avenge the Machine!” 

“War! Kill the man!” 

But the Committee of the Mending Apparatus now came forward, 
and allayed the panic with well-chosen words. It confessed that the 
Mending Apparatus was itself in need of repair. 

The effect of this frank confession was admirable. 

“Of course,’’ said a famous lecturer—he of the French Revolution, 
who gilded each new decay with splendour—“‘of course we shall not 
press our complaints now. The Mending Apparatus has treated us 
so well in the past that we all sympathize with it, and will wait 
patiently for its recovery. In its own good time it will resume its 
duties. Meanwhile let us do without our beds, our tabloids, our other 
little wants. Such, I feel sure, would be the wish of the Machine.” 

Thousands of miles away his audience applauded. The Machine 
still linked them. Under the seas, beneath the roots of the mountains, 
ran the wires through which they saw and heard, the enormous eyes 
and ears that were their heritage, and the hum of many workings 
clothed their thoughts in one garment of subserviency. Only the old 
and the sick remained ungrateful, for it was rumoured that Euthan- 
asia, too, was out of order, and that pain had reappeared among men. 

It became difficult to read. A blight entered the atmosphere and 

‘dulled its luminosity. At times Vashti could scarcely see across her 
room. The air, too, was foul. Loud were the complaints, impotent the 
remedies, heroic the tone of the lecturer as he cried: ‘‘Courage! 
courage ! What matter so long as the Machine goes on ? To it the dark- 
ness and the light are one.’”’ And though things improved again after a 
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time, the old brilliancy was never recaptured, and humanity never 
recovered from its entrance into twilight. There was an hysterical 
talk of “‘measures,” of “provisional dictatorship,” and the inhabitants 
of Sumatra were asked to familiarize themselves with the workings 
of the central power station, the said power station being situated in 
France. But for the most part panic reigned, and men spent their 
strength praying to their Books, tangible proofs of the Machine’s om- 
nipotence. There were gradations of terror—at times came rumours 
of hope—the Mending Apparatus was almost mended—the enemies of 
the Machine had been got under—new ‘‘nerve-centres”’ were evolving 
which would do the work even more magnificently than before. But 
there came a day when, without the slightest warning, without any 
previous hint of feebleness, the entire communication-system broke 
down, all over the world, and the world, as they understood it, ended. 

Vashti was lecturing at the time and her earlier remarks had been 
punctuated with applause. As she proceeded the audience became 
silent, and at the conclusion there was no sound. Somewhat displeased, 
she called to a friend who was a specialist in sympathy. No sound: 
doubtless the friend was sleeping. And so with the next friend whom 
she tried to summon, and so with the next, until she remembered 
Kuno’s cryptic remark, ‘“The Machine stops.” 

The phrase still conveyed nothing. If Eternity was stopping it 
would of course be set going shortly. 

For example, there was still a little light and air—the atmosphere 
had improved a few hours previously. There was still the Book, and 
while there was the Book there was security. 

Then she broke down, for with the cessation of activity came an 
unexpected terror—silence. 

She had never known silence, and the coming of it nearly killed her 
—it did kill many thousands of people outright. Ever since her birth 
she had been surrounded by the steady hum. It was to the ear what 
artificial air was to the lungs, and agonizing pains shot across her head. 
And scarcely knowing what she did, she stumbled forward and pressed 
the unfamiliar button, the one that opened the door of her cell. 

Now the door of the cell worked on a simple hinge of its own. It 
was not connected with the central power station, dying far away in 
France. It opened, rousing immoderate hopes in Vashti, for she 
_ thought that the Machine had been mended. It opened, and she saw 
the dim tunnel that curved far away towards freedom. One look, and 
then she shrank back. For the tunnel was full of people—she was 
almost the last in that city to have taken alarm. 

People at any time repelled her, and these were nightmares from 
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her worst dreams. People were crawling about, people were scream- 
ing, whimpering, gasping for breath, touching each other, vanishing 
in the dark, and ever and anon being pushed off the platform on to 
the live rail. Some were fighting round the electric bells, trying to 
summon trains which could not be summoned. Others were yelling 
for Euthanasia or for respirators, or blaspheming the Machine. 
Others stood at the doors of their cells fearing, like herself, either to 
stop in them or to leave them. And behind all the uproar was silence— 
the silence which is the voice of the earth and of the generations who 
have gone. 

No—it was worse than solitude. She closed the door again and sat 
down to wait for the end. The disintegration went on, accompanied 
by horrible cracks and rumbling. The valves that restrained the Medi- 
cal Apparatus must have been weakened, for it ruptured and hung 
hideously from the ceiling. The floor heaved and fell and flung her 
from her chair. A tube oozed towards her serpent fashion. And at last 
the final horror approached—light began to ebb, and she knew that 
civilization’s long day was closing. 

She whirled round, praying to be saved from this, at any rate, 

kissing the Book, pressing button after button. The uproar outside 
was increasing, and even penetrated the wall. Slowly the’ brilliancy 
of her cell was dimmed, the reflections faded from her metal switches. 
Now she could not see the reading-stand, now not the Book, though 
she held it in her hand. Light followed the flight of sound, air was 
following light, and the original void returned to the cavern from 
which it had been so long excluded. Vashti continued to whirl, like 
the devotees of an earlier religion, screaming, praying, striking at the 
buttons with bleeding hands. 
_ It was thus that she opened her prison and escaped—escaped in the 
spirit: at least so it seems to me, ere my meditation closes. That she 
escaped in the body—I cannot perceive that. She struck, by chance, 
the switch that released the door, and the rush of foul air on her skin, 
the loud throbbing whispers in her ears, told her that she was facing 
the tunnel again, and that tremendous platform on which she had 
seen men fighting. They were not fighting now. Only the whispers 
remained, and the little whimpering groans. They were dying by 
hundreds out in the dark. 

She burst into tears. 

Tears answered her. 

They wept for humanity, those two, not for themselves. They could 
not bear that this should be the end. Ere silence was completed their 
hearts were opened, and they knew what had been important on the 
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earth. Man, the flower of all flesh, the noblest of all creatures visible, 
man who had once made god in his image, and had mirrored his 
strength on the constellations, beautiful naked man was dying, 
strangled in the garments that he had woven. Century after century 
had he toiled, and here was his reward. Truly the garment had seemed 
heavenly at first, shot with the colours of culture, sewn with the 
threads of self-denial. And heavenly it had been so long as it was a 
garment and no more, so long as man could shed it at will and live 
by the essence that is his soul, and the essence, equally divine, that 
is his body. The sin against the body—it was for that they wept in 
chief; the centuries of wrong against the muscles and the nerves, and 
those five portals by which we can alone apprehend—glozing it over 
with talk of evolution, until the body was white pap, the home of* 
ideas as colourless, last sloshy stirrings of a spirit that had grasped the 
stars. 

‘“Where are you?” she sobbed. 

His voice in the darkness said, ‘‘Here.”’ 

“Ts there any hope, Kuno?” 

“None for us.” 

“Where are you?” 

She crawled towards him over the bodies of the dead. His blood 
spurted over her hands. 

“‘Quicker,”’ he gasped, “I am dying—but we touch, we talk, not 
through the Machine.” 

He kissed her. 

“We have come back to our own. We die, but we have recaptured 
life, as it was in Wessex, when A‘lfrid overthrew the Danes. We know 
what they know outside, they who dwelt in the cloud that is the colour 
of a pearl.” 

“But, Kuno, is it true? Are there still men on the surface of the 
earth? Is this—this tunnel, this poisoned darkness—really not the 
end 2” 

He replied: “I have seen them, spoken to them, loved them. They 
are hiding in the mist and the ferns until our civilization stops. Today 
they are the Homeless—tomorrow——” 

“Oh, tomorrow—some fool will start the Machine again, tomorrow.” 

“Never,” said Kuno, “‘never. Humanity has learnt its lesson.” 

As he spoke, the whole city was broken like a honeycomb. An air- 
ship had sailed in through the vomitory into a ruined wharf. It 
crashed downwards, exploding as it went, rending gallery after gallery 
with its wings of steel. For a moment they saw the nations of the dead, 
and, before they joined them, scraps of the untainted sky. 
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ENOCH SOAMES 


W HEN a book about the literature of the eighteen-nineties was 
given by Mr. Holbrook Jackson to the world, I looked eagerly in 
the index for SOAMES, ENOCH. I had feared he would not be there. 
He was not there. But everybody else was. Many writers whom I had 
quite forgotten, or remembered but faintly, lived again for me, they 
and their work, in Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s pages. The book was as 
thorough as it was brilliantly writt.n. And thus the omission found 
by me was an all the deadlier record of poor Soames’ failure to 
impress himself on his decade. 

I daresay I am the only person who noticed the omission. Soames 
had failed so piteously as all that! Nor is there a counterpoise in the 
thought that if he had had some measure of success he might have 
passed, like those others, out of my mind, to return only at the his- 
torian’s beck. It is true that had his gifts, such as they were, been 
acknowledged in his life-time, he would never have made the bargain 
I saw him make—that strange bargain whose results have kept him 
always in the foreground of my memory. But it is from those very 
results that the full piteousness of him glares out. 

Not my compassion, however, impels me to write of him. For his 
sake, poor fellow, I should be inclined to keep my pen out of the ink. 
It is ill to deride the dead. And how can I write about Enoch Soames 
without making him ridiculous? Or rather, how am I to hush up the 
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horrid fact that he was ridiculous? I shall not be able to do that. 
Yet, sooner or later, write about him I must. You will see, in due 
course, that I have no option. And I may as well get the thing done 
now. 


In the Summer Term of ’93 a bolt from the blue flashed down on 
Oxford. It drove deep, it hurtlingly embedded itself in the soil. Dons 
and undergraduates stood around, rather pale, discussing nothing 
but it. Whence came it, this meteorite? From Paris. Its name? Will 
Rothenstein. Its aim? To do a series of twenty-four portraits in 
lithograph. These were to be published from the Bodley Head, 
London. The matter was urgent. Already the Warden of A, and the 
Master of B, and the Regius Professor of C, had meekly “‘sat.”’ 
Dignified and doddering old men, who had never consented to sit to 
anyone, could not withstand this dynamic little stranger. He did not 
sue: he invited; he did not invite: he commanded. He was twenty-one 
years old. He wore spectacles that flashed more than any other pair 
ever seen. He was a wit. He was brimful of ideas. He knew Whistler. 
He knew Edmond de Goncourt. He knew everyone in Paris. He knew 
them all by heart. He was Paris in Oxford. It was whispered that, so 
soon as he had polished off his selection of dons, he was going to include 
a few undergraduates. It was a proud day for me when I—I—was 
included. I liked Rothenstein not less than I feared him; and there © 
arose between us a friendship that has grown ever warmer, and been 
more and more valued by me, with every passing year. 

At the end of Term he settled in—or rather, meteoritically into— 
London. It was to him I owed my first knowledge of that forever 
enchanting little world-in-itself, Chelsea, and my first acquaintance 
with Walter Sickert and other august elders who dwelt there. It was 
Rothenstein that took me to see, in Cambridge Street, Pimlico, a 
young man whose drawings were already famous among the few— 
Aubrey Beardsley, by name. With Rothenstein I paid my first visit 
to the Bodley Head. By him I was inducted into another haunt of 
intellect and daring, the domino room of the Café Royal. 

There, on that October evening—there, in that exuberant vista of 
gilding and crimson velvet set amidst all those opposing mirrors and 
upholding caryatids, with fumes of tobacco ever rising to the painted 
and pagan ceiling, and with the hum of presumably cynical conversa- 
tion broken into so sharply now and again by the clatter of dominoes 
shuffled on marble tables, I drew a deep breath, and ‘‘This indeed,” 
said I to myself, ‘‘is life!’ 

It was the hour before dinner. We drank vermouth. Those who 
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knew Rothenstein were pointing him out to those who knew him 
only by name. Men were constantly coming in through the swing- 
doors and wandering slowly up and down in search of vacant tables, 
or of tables occupied by friends. One of these rovers interested me 
because I was sure he wanted to catch Rothenstein’s eye. He had 
twice passed our table, with a hesitating look; but Rothenstein, in the 
thick of a disquisition on Puvis de Chavannes, had not seen him. He was 
a stooping, shambling person, rather tall, very pale, with longish 
and brownish hair. He had a thin vague beard—or rather, he had a 
chin on which a large number of hairs weakly curled and clustered 
to cover its retreat. He was an odd-looking person; but in the ’nineties 
odd apparitions were more frequent, I think, than they are now. 
The young writers of that era—and I was sure this man was a writer— 
strove earnestly to be distinct in aspect. This man had striven unsuc- 
cessfully. He wore a soft black hat of clerical kind but of Bohemian 
intention, and a grey waterproof cape which, perhaps because it was 
waterproof, failed to be romantic. I decided that ‘‘dim”’ was the 
mot juste for him. I had already essayed to write, and was immensely 
keen on the mot juste, that Holy Grail of the period. 

The dim man was now again approaching our table, and this time 
he made up his mind to pause in front of it. “You don’t remember me,”’ 
he said in a toneless voice. 

Rothenstein brightly focused him. “‘Yes, I do,”’ he replied after a 
moment, with pride rather than effusion—pride in a retentive 
memory. ‘‘Edwin Soames.” 

“Enoch Soames,’’ said Enoch. 

‘“‘Enoch Soames,’’ repeated Rothenstein in a tone implying that it 
was enough to have hit on the surname. ‘‘We met in Paris two or 
three times when you were living there. We met at the Café Groche.”’ 

‘And I came to your studio once.” 

“Oh yes; I was sorry I was out.” 

“But you were in. You showed me some of your paintings, you 
know. . . . I hear you’re in Chelsea now.”’ 

“Yes.” 

I almost wondered that Mr. Soames did not, after this mono- 
syllable, pass along. He stood patiently there, rather like a dumb 
animal, rather like a donkey looking over a gate. A sad figure, his. 
It occurred to me that “hungry” was perhaps the mot juste for him; 
but—hungry for what? He looked as if he had little appetite for 
anything. I was sorry for him; and Rothenstein, though he had not 
invited him to Chelsea, did ask him to sit down and have something 
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Seated, he was more self-assertive. He flung back the wings of his 
cape with a gesture which—had not those wings been waterproof— 
might have seemed to hurl defiance at things in general. And he 
ordered an absinthe. ‘‘Je me tiens toujours fidéle,”’ he told Rothenstein, 
“a la sorciére glauque ” 

“Tt is bad for you,” said Rothenstein dryly. 

‘Nothing is bad for one,” answered Soames. ‘“‘Dans ce monde il n’y 
a ni de bien ni de mal.” 

‘Nothing good and nothing bad? How do you mean ?” 

“I explained it all in the preface to Negations.” 

“‘ Negations 2” 

“Yes, I gave you a copy of it.” 

“Oh yes, of course. But did you explain—for instance—that there 
was no such thing as bad or good grammar?” 

“N-no,’ said Soames. “‘Of course in Art there is the good and the 
evil. But in Life—no.”’ He was rolling a cigarette He had weak white 
hands, not well washed, and with finger-tips much stamed by nicotine. 
“In Life there arc illusions of good and evil, but’’—his voice trailed 
away to a murmur in which the words ‘‘viewx jeu’”’ and “‘rococo’’ were 
faintly audible I think he felt he was not doing himself justice, and 
feared that Rothenstein was going to point out fallacies. Anyhow, he 
cleared his throat and said “‘Parlons d’autre chose.” 

It occurs to you that he was a fool? It didn’t to me. I was young, 
and had not the clarity of judgment that Rothensteim already had. 
Soames was quite five or six years older than either of us. Also, he had 
written a book. © 

It was wonderful to have written a book. 

If Rothenstein had not been there, I should have revered Soames. 
Even as it was, I respected him. And I was very near indeed to 
reverence when he said he had another book coming out soon. I asked 
if I might ask what kind of book it was to be. 

‘““My poems,”’ he answered. Rothenstein asked if this was to be the 
title of the book. The poet meditated on this suggestion, but said he 
rather thought of giving the book no title at all. ‘‘If a book is good in 
itself—”’ he murmured, waving his cigarette. 

Rothenstein objected that absence of title might be bad for the 
sale of a book. “If,” he urged, “‘I went into a bookseller’s and said 
simply “Have you got?’ or ‘Have you a copy of ?” how would they know 
what I wanted 2” 

“Oh, of course I should have my name on the cover,’’ Soames 
answered earnestly. “And I rather want,”’ he added, looking hard at 
Rothenstein, ‘‘to have a drawing of myself as frontispiece.’’ Rothen- 
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stein admitted that this was a capital idea, and mentioned that he was 
going into the country and would be there for some time. He then 
looked at his watch, exclaimed at the hour, paid the waiter, and went 
away with me to dinner. Soames remained at his post of fidelity to the 
glaucous witch. 

“Why were you so determined not to draw him?’ I asked. 

“Draw him? Him? How can one draw a man who doesn’t exist 2” 

“He is dim,” I admitted. But my mot juste fell flat. Rothenstein 
repeated that Soames was non-existent. 

Still, Soames had written a book. I asked if Rothenstein had read 
Negations. He said he had looked into it, ‘‘but,’’ he added crisply, 
“‘T don’t profess to know anything about writing.”’ A reservation very 
characteristic of the period! Painters would not then allow that any- 
one outside their own order had a right to any opinion about painting. 
This law (graven on the tablets brought down by Whistler from the 
summit of Fujiyama) imposed certain limitations. If other arts than 
painting were not utterly unintelligible to all but the men who 
practised them, the law tottered—the Monroe Doctrine, as it were, 
did not hold good. Therefore no painter would offer an opinion of a 
book without warning you at any rate that his opinion was worthless. 
No one is a better judge of literature than Rothenstein ; but it wouldn’t 
have done to tell him so in those days; and I knew that I must form 
an unaided judgment on Negations. 

Not to buy a book of which I had met the author face to face would 
have been for me in those days an impossible act of self-denial. When 
I returned to Oxford for the Christmas Term I had duly secured 
Negations. I used to keep it lying carelessly on the table in my room, 
and whenever a friend took it up and asked what it was about I would 
say “‘Oh, it’s rather a remarkable book. It’s by a man whom I know.”’ 
Just “what it was about” I never was able to say. Head or tail was just 
what I hadn’t made of that slim green volume. I found in the preface 
_ no clue to the exiguous labyrinth of contents, and in that labyrinth 
nothing to explain the preface. 


“Lean near to life. Lean very near—nearer. 

“Life is web, and therein nor warp nor woof is, but web only. 

“Tt is for this I am Catholick in church and in thought, yet do let 
swift Mood weave there what the shuttle of Mood wills.” 


These were the opening phrases of the preface, but those which 
followed were less easy to understand. Then came Stark: A Conte, 
about a midinette who, so far as I could gather, murdered, or was 
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about to murder, a mannequin. It was rather like a story by Catulle 
Mendes in which the translator had either skipped or cut out every 
alternate sentence. Next, a dialogue between Pan and St. Ursula— 
lacking, I felt, in “‘snap.”’ Next, some aphorisms (entitled 
afopicpara). Throughout, in fact, there was a great variety of 
form; and the forms had evidently been wrought with much care. 
It was rather the substance that eluded me. Was there, I wondered, 
any substance at all? It did now occur to me: suppose Enoch Soames 
was a fool! Up cropped a rival hypothesis: suppose I was! I inclined 
to give Soames the benefit of the doubt. I had read L’ Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune without extracting a glimmer of meaning. Yet Mallarmé 
—of course—was a Master. How was I to know that Soames wasn’t 
another ? There was a sort of music in his prose, not indeed arresting, 
but perhaps, I thought, haunting, and laden perhaps with meanings 
as deep as Mallarmé’s own. I awaited his poems with an open mind. 

And I looked forward to them with positive impatience after I had 
had a second meeting with him. This was on an evening in January. 
Going into the aforesaid domino room, I passed a table at which sat 
a pale man with an open book before him. He looked from his book 
to me, and I looked back over my shoulder with a vague sense that 
I ought to have recognized him. I returned to pay my respects. After 
exchanging a few words, I said with a glance to the open book, ‘‘I see 
I am interrupting you,” and was about to pass on, but, “‘I prefer,” 
Soames replied in his toneless voice, “‘to be interrupted,” and I 
obeyed his gesture that I should sit down. 

I asked him if he often read here. ‘‘Yes; things of this kind I read 
here,” he answered, indicating the title of his book—The Poems of 
Shelley. 

“Anything that you really”—and I was going to say ‘“‘admire?” 
But I cautiously left my sentence unfinished, and was glad that I had 
done so, for he said, with unwonted emphasis, ‘‘Anything second-rate.” 

I had read little of Shelley, but, ‘‘Of course,” I murmured, ‘‘he’s 
very uneven.”’ 

“I should have thought evenness was just what was wrong with 
him. A deadly evenness. That’s why I read him here. The noise of 
this place breaks the rhythm. He’s tolerable here.” Soames took up 
the book and glanced through the pages. He laughed. Soames’ laugh 
was a short, single and mirthless sound from the throat, unaccom- 
panied by any movement of the face or brightening of the eyes. ‘“What 
a period !’’ he uttered, laying the book down. And ‘‘What a country !” 
he added. 


I asked rather nervously if he didn’t think Keats had more or less 
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held his own against the drawbacks of time and place. He admitted 
that there were ‘“‘passages in Keats,’”’ but did not specify them. Of 
“the older men,” as he called them, he seemed ‘to like only Milton. 
“Milton,” he said, ‘wasn’t sentimental.’”’ Also, ‘“‘Milton had a dark 
insight.” And again, “I can always read Milton in the reading-room.” 

“The reading-room ?” 

“Of the British Museum. I go there every day ” 

“You do? I’ve only been there once. I’m afraid I found it rather a 
depressing place. It—it seemed to sap one’s vitality.” 

“Tt does. That’s why I go there. The lower one’s vitality, the more 
sensitive one is to great art. I live near the Museum. I have rooms in 
Dyott Street.” 

“And you go round to the reading-room to read Milton ?” 

“Usually Milton.” He looked at me. “‘It was Milton,” he certifica- 
tively added, ‘“‘who converted me to Diabolism.’’ 

“Diabolism? Oh yes? Really?” said I, with that vague discomfort 
and that intense desire to be polite which one feels when a man speaks 
of his own religion. ‘“‘You—worship the Devil?” 

Soames shook his head. “It’s not exactly worship,” he qualified, 
sipping his absinthe. ‘‘It’s more a matter of trusting and encouraging.”’ 

“Ah, yes. . . . But I had rather gathered from the preface to 
Negations that you were a—a Catholic.” 

“Je V'étais a cette époque. Perhaps I still am. Yes, I’m a Catholic. 
Diabolist.” 

This profession he made in an almost cursory tone. I could see that 
what was upmost in his mind was the fact that I had read Negations. 
His pale eyes had for the first time gleamed. I felt as one who is 
about to be examined, viva voce, on the very subject in which he is 
shakiest. I hastily asked him how soon his poems were to be published. 
“Next week,’’ he told me. 

‘“‘And are they to be published without a title?” 

“No. I found a title, at last. But I shan’t tell you what it is,”’ as 
though I had been so impertinent as to inquire. “I am not sure that 
it wholly satisfies me. But it is the best I can find. It suggests something 
of the quality of the poems. . . . Strange growths, natural and wild, 
yet exquisite,” he added, ‘‘and many-hued, and full of poisons.” 

I asked him what he thought of Baudelaire. He uttered the snort 
that was his laugh, and ‘“‘Baudelaire,”’ he said, ‘was a bourgeois 
malgré lui.”” France had had only one poet: Villon; “and two-thirds of 
Villon were sheer journalism.” Verlaine was “‘an épicier malgré lu.” 
Altogether, rather to my surprise, he rated French literature lower 
than English. There were ‘‘passages’’ in Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. But 
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“T,”? he summed up, ‘“‘owe nothing to France.’? He nodded at me. 
“You'll see,” he predicted., 

I did not, when the time came, quite see that. I thought the author 
of Fungoids did—unconsciously, of course—owe something to the 
young Parisian décadents, or to the young English ones who owed 
something to them. I still think so. The little book—bought by me in 
Oxford—lies before me as I write. Its pale grey buckram cover and 
silver lettering have not worn well. Nor have its contents. Through 
these, with a melancholy interest, I have again been looking. They 
are not much. But at the time of their publication I had a vague 
suspicion that they might be. I suppose it is my capacity for faith, 
not poor Soames’ work, that is weaker than it once was. . . 


To a YOUNG WOMAN 


Thou art, who hast not been ! 

Pale tunes irresolute 

And traceries of old sounds 

Blown from a rotted flute 
Mingle with noise of cymbals rouged with rust, 
Nor not strange forms and epicene 

Lie bleeding in the dust, 

Being wounded with wounds. 


For this it is 
That in thy counterpart 

Of age-long mockeries 
Thou hast not been nor art ! 


There seemed to me a certain inconsistency as between the first and 
last lines of this. I tried, with bent brows, to resolve the discord. But 
I did not take my failure as wholly incompatible with a meaning in 
Soames’ mind. Might it not rather indicate the depth of his meaning? 
As for the craftsmanship, ‘“‘rouged with rust”? seemed to me a fine 
stroke, and ‘‘nor not’? instead of ‘“‘and”’ had a curious felicity. I 
wondered who the Young Woman was, and what she had made of it 
all. I sadly suspect that Soames could not have made more of it than 
she. Yet, even now, if one doesn’t try to make any sense at all of the 
poem, and reads it just for the sound, there is a certain grace of cadence.: 
Soames was an artist—in so far as he was anything, poor fellow! 

It seemed to me, when first I read Fungoids that, oddly enough, 
the Diabolistic side of him was the best. Diabolism seemed to be a 
cheerful, even a wholesome, influence in his life. 
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NOCTURNE 


Round and round the shutter’d Square 
I stroll’d with the Devil’s arm in mine. 
No sound but the scrape of his hoofs was there 
And the ring of his laughter and mine. 
We had drunk black wine.: 


I scream’d, “I will race you, Master !” 
“What matter,” he shriek’d, “‘to-night 
Which of us runs the faster? 
There is nothing to fear to-night 

In the foul moon’s light !”” 


Then I look’d him in the eyes, 

And I laugh’d full shrill at the lie he told 

And the gnawing fear he would fain disguise. 

It was true, what I’d time and again been told: 
He was old—old. 


There was, I felt, quite a swing about that first stanza—a joyous 
and rollicking note of comradeship. The second was slightly hysterical 
perhaps. But I liked the third: it was so bracingly unorthodox, even 
according to the tenets of Soames’ peculiar sect in the faith. Not much 
“trusting and encouraging’”’ here! Soames triumphantly exposing 
the Devil as a liar, and laughing ‘‘full shrill,” cut a quite heartening 
figure, I thought—then! Now, in the light of what befell, none of 
his poems depresses me so much as ‘‘Nocturne.”’ 

I looked out for what the metropolitan reviewers would have to 
say. They seemed to fall into two classes: those who had little to say 
and those who had nothing. The second class was the larger, and the 
words of the first were cold; insomuch that 

Strikes a note of modernity throughout. . . . These tripping 

numbers.—Preston Telegraph. 

was the only lure offered in advertisements by Soames’ publisher. 
I had hopes that when next I met the poet I could congratulate him on 
having made a stir; for I fancied he was not so sure of his intrinsic 
greatness as he seemed. I was but able to say, rather coarsely, when 
next I did see him, that I hoped Fungoids was ‘“‘selling splendidly.” 
He looked at me across his glass of absinthe and asked if I had bought 
a copy. His publisher had told him that three had been sold. I laughed, 


as at a jest. 
“You don’t suppose I care, do you?” he said, with something like 
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a snarl. I disclaimed the notion. He added that he was not a tradesman. 
I said mildly that I wasn’t, either, and murmured that an artist who 
gave truly new and great things to the world had always to wait long 
for recognition. He said he cared not a sou for recognition. I agreed 
that the act of creation was its own reward. 

His moroseness might have alienated me if I had regarded myself 
as a nobody. But ah! hadn’t both John Lane and Aubrey Beardsley 
suggested that I should write an essay for the great new venture that 
was afoot— The Yellow Book? And hadn’t Henry Harland, as editor, 
accepted my essay ? And wasn’t it to be in the very first number? At 
Oxford I was still in statu pupillari. In London I regarded myself as 
very much indeed a graduate now—one whom no Soames could 
ruffle. Partly to show off, partly in sheer good-will, I told Soames he 
ought to contribute to The Yellow Book. He uttered from the throat a 
sound of scorn for that publication. 

Nevertheless, I did, a day or two later, tentatively ask Harland if 
he knew anything of the work of a man called Enoch Soames. Harland 
paused in the midst of his characteristic stride around the room, threw 
up his hands towards the ceiling, and groaned aloud: he had often met 
“that absurd creature”’ in Paris, and this very morning had received 
some poems in manuscript from him. 

“Has he no talent?” I asked. 

“He has an income. He’s all right.”’ Harland was the most joyous of 
_ men and most generous of critics, and he hated to talk of anything 
about which he couldn’t be enthusiastic. So I dropped the subject of 
Soames. The news that Soames had an income did take the edge off 
solicitude. I learned afterwards that he was the son of an unsuccessful 
and deceased bookseller in Preston, but had inherited an annuity of 
£300 from a married aunt, and had no surviving relatives of any kind. 
Materially, then he was “‘all right.” But there was still a spiritual 
pathos about him, sharpened for me now by the possibility that even 
the praises of The Preston Telegraph might not have been forthcoming 
had he not been the son of a Preston man. He had a sort of weak 
doggedness which I could not but admire. Neither he nor his work 
received the slightest encouragement; but he persisted in behaving 
as a personage: always he kept his dingy little flag flying. Wherever 
congregated the jeunes féroces of the arts, in whatever Soho restaurant 
they had just discovered, in whatever music-hall they were most 
frequenting, there was Soames in the midst of them, or rather on the 
fringe of them, a dim but inevitable figure. He never sought to 
propitiate his fellow-writers, never bated a jot of his arrogance about 
his own work or of his contempt for theirs. To the painters he was 
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respectful, even humble; but for the poets and prosaists of The Yellow 
Book, and later of The Savoy, he had never a word but of scorn. He 
wasn’t resented. It didn’t occur to anybody that he or his Catholic 
Diabolism mattered. When, in the autumn of ’96, he brought out 
(at his own expense, this time) a third book, his last book, nobody said 
a word for or against it. I meant, but forgot, to buy it. I never saw it, 
and am ashamed to say I don’t even remember what it was called. 
But I did, at the time of its publication, say to Rothenstein that I 
thought poor old Soames was really a rather tragic figure, and that 
I believed he would literally die for want of recognition. Rothenstein 
scoffed. He said I was trying to get credit for a kind heart which I 
didn’t possess; and perhaps this was so. But at the private view of the 
New English Art Club, a few weeks later, I beheld a pastel portrait of 
“Enoch Soames, Esq.”’ It was very like him, and very like Rothen- 
stein to have done it. Soames was standing near it, in his soft hat and 
his waterproof cape, all through the afternoon. Anybody who knew 
him would have recognized the portrait at a glance, but nobody who 
didn’t know him would have recognized the portrait from its 
bystander: it “‘existed’’ so much more than he; it was bound to. Also, 
it had not that expression of faint happiness which on this day was 
discernible, yes, in Soames’ countenance. Fame had breathed on him.‘ ~ 
Twice again in the course of the month I went to the New English, 
and on both occasions Soames himself was on view there. Looking 
back, I regard the close of that exhibition as having been virtually the 
close of his career. He had felt the breath of Fame against his cheek— 
so late, for such a little while; and at its withdrawal he gave in, gave 
up, gave out. He, who had never looked strong or well, looked ghastly 
now—a shadow of the shade he had once been. He still frequented 
the domino room, but, having lost all wish to excite curiosity, he no 
longer read books there. “You read only at the Museum now ?”’ asked 
I, with attempted cheerfulness. He said he never went there now. 
‘“‘No absinthe there,”’ he muttered. It was the sort of thing that in the 
old days he would have said for effect; but it carried conviction now. 
Absinthe, erst but a point in the ‘‘personality’”’ he had striven so hard 
to build up, was solace and necessity now. He no longer called it 
‘Va sorciére glauque.”’ He had shed away all his French phrases. He 
had become a plain, unvarnished, Preston man. 

Failure, if it be a plain, unvarnished, complete failure, and even 
though it be a squalid failure, has always a certain dignity. I avoided 
Soames because he made me feel rather vulgar. John Lane had 
published, by this time, two little books of mine, and they had had a 
pleasant little success of esteem. I was a—slight but definite— 
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‘‘nersonality.” Frank Harris had engaged me to kick up my heels in 
The Saturday Review, Alfred Harmsworth was letting me do likewise 
in The Daily Mail. I was just what Soames wasn’t. And he shamed my 
gloss. Had I known that he really and firmly believed in the greatness 
of what he as an artist had achieved, I might not have shunned him. 
No man who hasn’t lost his vanity can be held to have altogether 
failed. Soames’ dignity was an illusion of mine. One day in the first 
week of June, 1897, that illusion went. But on the evening of that 
day Soames went too, 

I had been out most of the morning, and, as it was too late to reach 
home in time for luncheon, I sought ‘“‘the Vingtiéme.” This little 
place—Restaurant du Vingtiéme Siécle, to give it its full titlke—had 
been discovered in ’96 by the poets and prosaists, but had now been 
more or less abandoned in favour of some later find. I don’t think it 
lived long enough to justify its name; but at that time there it still 
was, in Greek Street, a few doors from Soho Square, and almost 
opposite to that house where, in the first years of the century, a little 
girl, and with her a boy named De Quincey, made nightly encamp- 
ment in darkness and hunger among dust and rats and old legal 
parchments. The Vingtiéme was but a small whitewashed room, 
leading out into the street at one end and into a kitchen at the other. 
The proprietor and cook was a Frenchman, known to us as Monsieur 
Vingtiéme; the waiters were his two daughters, Rose and Berthe; and 
the food, according to faith, was good. The tables were so narrow, and 
were set so close together, that there was space for twelve of them, six 
jutting from either wall. 

Only the two nearest to the door, as I went in, were occupied. On 
one side sat a tall, flashy, rather Mephistophelian man whom I had 
seen from time to time in the domino room and elsewhere. On the 
other side sat Soames. They made a queer contrast in that sunlit 
room—Soames sitting haggard in that hat and cape which nowhere 
at any season had I seen him doff, and this other, this keenly vital 
man, at sight of whom I more than ever wondered whether he were 
a diamond merchant, a conjurer, or the head of a private detective 
agency. I was sure Soames didn’t want my company; but I asked, as 
it would have seemed brutal not to, whether I might join him, and 
took the chair opposite to his. He was smoking a cigarette, with an 
untasted salmi of something on his plate and a half-empty bottle of 
Sauterne before him; and he was quite silent. I said that the prepara- 
tions for the Jubilee made London impossible. (I rather liked them, 
really.) I professed a wish to go right away till the whole thing was 
over. In vain did I attune myself to his gloom. He seemed not to hear 
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me nor even to see me. I felt that his behaviour made me ridiculous 
in the eyes of the other man. The gangway between the two rows of 
tables at the Vingtiéme was hardly more than two feet wide (Rose and 
Berthe, in their ministrations, had always to edge past each other, 
quarrelling in whispers as they did so), and any one at the table abreast 
of yours was practically at yours. I thought our neighbour was amused 
at my failure to interest Soames, and so, as I could not explain to him 
that my insistence was merely charitable, I became silent. Without 
turning my head, I had him well within my range of vision. I hoped 
I looked less vulgar than he in contrast with Soames. I was sure he 
was not an Englishman, but what was his nationality? Though his 
jet-black hair was en brosse, I did not think he was French. To Berthe, 
who waited on him, he spoke French fluently, but with a hardly 
native idiom and accent. I gathered that this was his first visit to the 
Vingtiéme; but Berthe was off-hand in her manner to him: he had 
not made a good impression. His eyes were handsome, but like the 
Vingtiéme’s tables—too narrow and set too close together. His nose 
was predatory, and the points of his moustache, waxed up beyond his 
nostrils, gave a fixity to his smile. Decidedly, he was sinister. And my 
sense of discomfort in his presence was intensified by the scarlet 
waistcoat which tightly, and so unseasonably in June, sheathed his 
ample chest. This waistcoat wasn’t wrong merely because of the heat, 
either. It was somehow all wrong in itself. It wouldn’t have done on 
Christmas morning. It would have struck a jarring note at the first 
night of Hermant. I was trying to account for its wrongness when 
Soames suddenly and strangely broke silence. ‘‘A hundred years 
hence!’’ he murmured, as in a trance. 

‘We shall not be here!’’ I briskly but fatuously added. 

‘“We shall not be here. No,”’ he droned, ‘‘but the Museum will still 
be just where it is. And the reading-room, just where it is. And people 
will be able to go and read there.”’ He inhaled sharply, and a spasm as 
of actual pain contorted his features. 

I wondered what train of thought poor Soames had been following. 
He did not enlighten me when he said, after a long pause, “You 
think I haven’t minded.” 

‘““Minded what, Soames 2” 

“Neglect. Failure.”’ 

“‘Failure?”’ I said heartily. ‘‘Failure ?’’ I repeated vaguely. ‘“Neglect 
—yes, perhaps; but that’s quite another matter. Of course you 
haven’t been—appreciated. But what then? Any artist who—who 
gives—”’ What I wanted to say was, “‘Any artist who gives truly new 
and great things to the world has always to wait long for recognition” ; 
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but the flattery would not out: in the face of his misery, a misery sco 
genuine and so unmasked, my lips would not say the words. 

And then—he said them for me. I flushed. ““That’s what you were 
going to say, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“How did you know?” 

“Tt’s what you said to me three years ago, when Fungoids was 
published.” I flushed the more. I need not have done so at all, for 
“It’s the only important thing I ever heard you say,” he continued. 
“And I’ve never forgotten it. It’s a true thing. It’s a horrible truth. 
But—d’you remember what I answered? I said ‘I don’t care a sou 
for recognition.’ And you believed me. You’ve gone on believing 
I’m above that sort of thing. You’re shallow. What should you know 
of the feelings of a man like me? You imagine that a great artist’s 
faith in himself and in the verdict of posterity is enough to keep him 
happy. . . . You’ve never guessed at the bitterness and loneliness, 
the’’—his voice broke; but presently he resumed, speaking with a 
force that I had never known in him. ‘‘Posterity! What use is it to 
me? A dead man doesn’t know that people are visiting his grave— 
visiting his birthplace—putting up tablets to him—unveiling statues 
of him. A dead man can’t read the books that are written about him. 
A hundred years hence! Think of it! If I could come back to life then— 
just for a few hours—and go to the reading-room, and read! Or better 
still: if I could be projected, now, at this moment, into that future, 
into that reading-room, just for this one afternoon! I’d sell myself 
body and soul to the devil, for that! Think of the pages and pages in 
the catalogue: ‘SOAMES, ENOCH’ endlessly—endless editions, com- 
mentaries, prolegomena, biographies” —but here he was interrupted 
by a sudden loud creak of the chair at the next table. Our neighbour 
had half risen from his place. He was leaning towards us, apologetically 
intrusive. 

““Excuse—permit me,” he said softly. ‘I have been unable not to 
hear. Might I take a liberty? In this little restauwrant-sans-fagon’’— 
he spread wide. his hands—‘‘might I, as the phrase is, ‘cut in’ ?” 

I could but signify our acquiescence. Berthe had appeared at the 
kitchen door, thinking the stranger wanted his bill. He waved her 
away with his cigar, and in another moment had seated himself 
beside me, commanding a full view of Soames. 

“Though not an Englishman,” he explained, “‘I know my London 
well, Mr. Soames. Your name and fame—Mr. Beerbohm’s, too— 
very known to me. Your point is: who am J?’ He glanced quickly 
over his shoulder, and in a lowered voice said, ‘‘I am the Devil.” 

Icouldn’t help it: I laughed. I tried not to, I knew there was nothing 
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to laugh at, my rudeness shamed me, but—I laughed with increasing 
volume. The Devil’s quiet dignity, the surprise and disgust of his 
raised eyebrows, did but the more dissolve me. I rocked to and fro, 
I lay back aching. I behaved deplorably. 

“T am a gentleman, and,” he said with intense emphasis, ‘‘T 
thought I was in the company of gentlemen.” 

“Don’t!” I gasped faintly. “‘Oh, don’t!” 

“Curious, nicht wahr?”’ I heard him say to Soames. “There is a 
type of person to whom the very mention of my name is—oh-so- 
awfully-funny! In your theatre the dullest cornédien needs only to 
say “The Devil!’ and right away they give him ‘the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind.’ Is it not so?” 

I had now just breath enough to offer my apologies. He accepted 
them, but coldly, and re-addressed himself to Soames. 

“T am a man of business,”’ he said, ‘‘and always I would put things 
through ‘right now,’ as they say in the States. You are a poet. Les 
affaires—you detest them. So be it. But with me you will deal, eh? 
What you have said just now gives me furiously to hope.” 

Soames had not moved, except to light a fresh cigarette. He sat 
crouched forward, with his elbows squared on the table, and his head 
just above the level of his hands, staring up at the Devil. ‘Go on,” he 
nodded. I had no remnant of laughter in me now. 

“Tt will be the more pleasant, our little deal,’”’ the Devil went on, 
“because you are—I mistake not ?—a Diabolist.”’ 

‘“A Catholic Diabolist,’’ said Soames. 

The Devil accepted the reservation genially. ‘““You wish,” he 
resumed, ‘“‘to visit now—this afternoon as-ever-is—the reading-room 
of the British’ Museum, yes? but of a hundred years hence, yes? 
Parfaitement. Time—an illusion. Past and future—they are as ever- 
present as the present, or at any rate only what you call ‘just-round- 
the-corner.’ I switch you on to any date. I project you—pouf! You 
wish to be in the reading-room just as it will be on the afternoon of 
June 3, 1997? You wish to find yourself standing in that room, just 
past the swing-doors, this very minute, yes? and to stay there till 
closing time? Am I right?” 

Soames nodded. 

The Devil looked at his watch. ‘Ten past two,” he said. “Closing 
time in summer same then as now: seven o’clock. That will give you 
almost five hours. At seven o’clock—pouf !—you find yourself again 
here, sitting at this table. I am dining tonight dans le monde—dans le 
higlif. That concludes my present visit to your great city. I come and 
fetch you here, Mr. Soames, on my way home.” 
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‘““Flome ?”’ I echoed. 

“Be it never so humble!”’ said the Devil lightly. 

‘All right,”’ said Soames. 

“Soames !’’ I entreated. But my friend moved not a muscle. 

The Devil had made as though to stretch forth his hand across the 
table and touch Soames’ forearm; but he paused in his gesture. 

‘“‘A hundred years hence, as now,” he smiled, “no smoking allowed 
in the reading-room. You would better therefore zm 

Soames removed the cigarette from his mouth and dropped it into 
his glass of Sauterne. 

“Soames !’’ again I cried. ‘‘Can’t you’’—but the Devil had now 
stretched forth his hand across the table. He brought it slowly down on 
—the tablecloth. Soames’ chair was empty. His cigarette floated sodden 
in his wine-glass. There was no other trace of him. 

For a few moments the Devil let his hand rest where it lay, gazing 
at me out of the corners of his eyes, vulgarly triumphant. 

A shudder shook me. With an effort I controlled myself and rose 
from my chair. ‘‘Very clever,” I said condescendingly. “‘But— The 
Time Machine is a delightful book, don’t you think? So entirely 
original !”’ 

‘*You are pleased to sneer,”’ said the Devil, who had also risen, ‘“‘but 
it is one thing to write about an impossible machine; it is a quite 
other thing to be a Supernatural Power.”’ All the same, I had scored. 

Berthe had come forth at the sound of our rising. I explained to 
her that Mr. Soames had been called away, and that both he and I 
would be dining here. It was not until I was out in the open air that 
I began to feel giddy. I have but the haziest recollection of what I 
did, where I wandered, in the glaring sunshine of that endless after- 
noon. I remember the sound of carpenters’ hammers all along 
Piccadilly, and the bare chaotic look of the half-erected ‘‘stands.’’ Was 
it in the Green Park, or in Kensington Gardens, or where was it that 
I sat on a chair beneath a tree, trying to read an evening paper? 
There was a phrase in the leading article that went on repeating 
itself in my fagged mind—“‘Little is hidden from this august Lady 
full of the garnered wisdom of sixty years of Sovereignty.” I remember 
wildly conceiving a letter (to reach Windsor by express messenger 
told to await answer): 


“MADAM ,—Well knowing that your Majesty is full of the garnered 
wisdom of sixty years of Sovereignty, I venture to ask your advice in 
the following delicate matter. Mr. Enoch Soames, whose poems you 
may or may not know,” . . . Was there no way of helping him— 
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saving him? A bargain was a bargain, and I was the last man to aid 
or abet anyone in wriggling out of a reasonable obligation. I wouldn’t 
have lifted a little finger to save Faust. But poor Soames !—doomed to 
pay without respite an eternal price for nothing but a fruitless search 
and a bitter disillusioning. . . . 

Odd and uncanny it seemed to me that he, Soames, in the flesh, in 
the waterproof cape, was at this moment living in the last decade of 
the next century, poring over books not yet written, and seeing and 
seen by men not yet born. Uncannier and odder still, that tonight and 
evermore he would be in Hell. Assuredly, truth was stranger than 
fiction. 

Endless that afternoon was. Almost I wished I had gone with 
Soames—not indeed to stay in the reading-room, but to sally forth for 
a brisk sightseeing walk around a new London. I wandered restlessly 
out of the Park I had sat in. Vainly I tried to imagine myself an ardent 
tourist from the eighteenth century. Intolerable was the strain of the 
slow-passing and empty minutes. Long before seven o’clock I was back 
at the Vingtiéme. 

I sat there just where I had sat for luncheon. Air came in listlessly 
through the open door behind me. Now and again Rose or Berthe 
appeared for a moment. I had told them I would not order any dinner 
till Mr. Soames came. A hurdy-gurdy began to play, abruptly 
drowning the noise of a quarrel between some Frenchmen further up 
the street. Whenever the tune was changed I heard the quarrel still 
raging. I had bought another evening paper on my way. I unfolded 
it. My eyes gazed ever away from it to the clock over the kitchen 
door. . . . Five minutes, now, to the hour! I remembered that clocks 
in restaurants are kept five minutes fast. I concentrated my eyes on the 
paper. I vowed I would not look away from it again. I held it upright, 
at its full width, close to my face, so that I had no view of anything 
but it. . . . Rather a tremulous sheet? Only because of the draught, 
I told myself. 

My arms gradually became stiff; they ached; but I could not drop 
them—now. I had a suspicion, I had a certainty. Well, what 
then? . . . What else had I come for? Yet I held tight that barrier of 
newspaper. Only the sound of Berthe’s brisk footstep from the kitchen 
enabled me, forced me, to drop it, and to utter: 

“‘What shall we have to eat, Soames?” 

“Tl est souffrant, ce pauvre Monsieur Soames?”’ asked Berthe. 

“He’s only—tired.” I asked her to get some wine—Burgundy— 
and whatever food might be ready. Soames sat crouched forward 
against the table, exactly as when last I had seen him. It was as 
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though he had never moved—he who had moved so unimaginably far. 
Once or twice in the afternoon it had for an instant occurred to me 
that perhaps his journey was not to be fruitless—that perhaps we had 
all been wrong in our estimate of the works of Enoch Soames. That 
we had been horribly right was horribly clear from the look of him. 
But ‘Don’t be discouraged,” I falteringly said. “Perhaps it’s only 
that you—didn’t have enough time. Two, three centuries hence, 
perhaps—”’ 

“Yes,”’ his voice came. “‘I’ve thought of that.” 

“‘And now—now for the more immediate future! Where are you 
going to hide? How would it be if you caught the Paris express from 
Charing Cross? Almost an hour to spare. Don’t go on to Paris. Stop at 
Calais. Live in Calais. He’d never think of looking for you in Calais.” 

“Tt’s like my luck,” he said, “‘to spend my last hours on earth with 
an ass.’”’ But I was not offended. “‘And a treacherous ass,” he strangely 
added, tossing across to me a crumpled bit of paper which he had been 
holding in his hand. I glanced at the writing on it—some sort of 
gibberish, apparently. I laid it impatiently aside. 

“Come, Soames! Pull yourself together! This isn’t a mere matter of 
life and death. It’s a question of eternal torment, mind you! You don’t 
mean to say you’re going to wait limply here till the Devil comes to 
fetch you?” 

“T can’t do anything else. I’ve no choice.” 

“Come! This is ‘trusting and encouraging’ with a vengeance! 
This is Diabolism run mad!”’ I filled his glass with wine. ‘‘Surely, now 
that you’ve seen the brute : 

“Tt’s no good abusing him.” 

“You must admit there’s nothing Miltonic about him, Soames.”’ 

“I don’t say he’s not rather different from what I expected.” 

““He’s a vulgarian, he’s a swell-mobsman, he’s the sort of man who 
hangs about the corridors of trains going to the Riviera and steals 
ladies’ jewel-cases. Imagine eternal torment presided over by him!” 

“You don’t suppose I look forward to it, do you?” 

“Then why not slip quietly out of the way?” 

Again and again I filled his glass, and always, mechanically, he 
emptied it; but the wine kindled no spark of enterprise in him. He 
did not eat, and I myself ate hardly at all. I did not in my heart believe 
that any dash for freedom could save him. The chase would be swift, 
the capture certain. But better anything than this passive, meek, 
miserable waiting. I told Soames that for the honour of the human 
race he ought to make some show of resistance. He asked what the 
human race had ever done for him. ‘‘Besides,” he said, ‘‘can’t you 
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understand that I’m in his power? You saw him touch me, didn’t 
you? There’s an end of it. I’ve no will. I’m sealed.” 

I made a gesture of despair. He went on repeating the word 
“sealed.” I began to realize that the wine had clouded his brain. No 
wonder! Foodless he had gone into futurity, foodless he still was. 
I urged him to eat at any rate some bread. It was maddening to think 
that he, who had so much to tell, might tell nothing. ‘‘How was it all,” 
I asked, “yonder? Come! Tell me your adventures.”’ 

“They'd make first-rate ‘copy,’ wouldn’t they?” 

“T’m awfully sorry for you, Soames, and I make all possible 
allowances; but what earthly right have you to insinuate that I 
should make ‘copy,’ as you call it, out of you?” 

The poor fellow pressed his hands to his forehead. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
he said. ‘I had some reason, I know. . . . I’ll try to remember.” 

“That’s right. Try to remember everything. Eat a little more 
bread. What did the reading-room look like?” 

“Much as usual,” he at length muttered. 

“Many people there?” 

“Usual sort of number.” 

“What did they look like?’ 

Soames tried to visualize them. “‘They all,”’ he presently remem- 
bered, “‘looked very like one another.” 

My mind took a fearsome leap. “‘All dressed in Jaeger ?”’ 

“Yes. I think so. Greyish-yellowish stuff.”’ 

“A sort of uniform ?”’ He nodded. ‘‘With a number on it, perhaps ? 
—a number on a large disk of metal sewn on to the left sleeve? 
DKF 78,910—that sort of thing ?”’ It was even so. ‘‘And all of them— 
men and women alike—looking very well-cared-for? very Utopian ? 
and smelling rather strongly of carbolic? and all of them quite hair- 
less 2”? I was right every time. Soames was only not sure whether the 
men and women were hairless or shorn. “I hadn’t time to look at 
them very closely,” he explained. 

“No, of course not. But fe 

“They stared at me, I can tell you. I attracted a great deal of 
attention.’ At last he had done that! ‘‘I think I rather scared them. 
They moved away whenever I came near. They followed me about at 
a distance, wherever I went. The men at the round desk in the middle 
seemed to have a sort of panic whenever I went to make inquiries.” 

‘What did you do when you arrived ?” 

Well, he had gone straight to the catalogue, of course—to the 
S volumes, and had stood long before SN-SOF, unable to take this 
volume out of the shelf, because his heart was beating so... . 
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At first, he said, he wasn’t disappoimted—he only thought there was 
some new arrangement. He went to the middle desk and asked where 
the catalogue of twentieth-century books was kept. He gathered that 
there was still only one catalogue. Again he looked up his name, 
stared at the three little pasted slips he had known so well. Then he 
went and sat down for a long time... . 

‘“‘And then,” he droned, ‘‘I looked up the Dictionary of National 
Biography and some encyclopedias. . . . I went back to the middle 
desk and asked what was the best modern book on late nineteenth- 
century literature. They told me Mr. T. K. Nupton’s book was 
considered the best. I looked it up in the catalogue and filled in a form 
for it. It was brought to me. My name wasn’t in the index, but— 
Yes!” he said with a sudden change of tone. ‘““That’s what I’d for- 
gotten. Where’s that bit of paper? Give it me back.” 

I, too, had forgotten that cryptic screed. I found it had fallen on the 
floor, and handed it to him. 

He smoothed it out, nodding and smiling at me disagreeably. “‘I 
found myself glancing through Nupton’s book,” he resumed. ‘‘Not 
very easy reading. Some sort of phonetic spelling. . . . All the modern 
books I saw were phonetic.” 

“Then I don’t want to hear any more, Soames, please.”’ 

“‘The proper names seemed all to be spelt in the old way. But for 
that, I mightn’t have noticed my own name.” 

‘Your own name? Really? Soames, I’m very glad.” 

‘And yours.” 

“No ia? 

“T thought I should find you waiting here tonight. So I took the 
trouble to copy out the passage. Read it.” 

I snatched the paper. Soames’ handwriting was characteristically 
dim. It, and the noisome spelling, and my excitement, made me all 
the slower to grasp what T. K. Nupton was driving at. 

The document lies before me at this moment. Strange that the 
words I here copy out for you were copied out for me by poor Soames 
Just seventy-eight years hence. . . 


From p. 254 of Inglish Littracher 1890-1900. bi T. K. Nupton, 
publishd by th Stait, 1992: 

“Fr egzarmpl, a riter ov th time, naimd Max Beerbohm, hoo 

woz stil alive in th twentieth senchri, rote a stauri in wich e 

pautraid an immajnari karrakter kauld ‘Enoch Soames’—a thurd- 

rait poit hoo beleevz imself a grate jeneus an maix a bargin with 

th Devvl in auder ter no wot posterriti thinx ov im! It iz a sumwot 
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labud sattire but not without vallu az showing hou seriusli the 
yung men ov th aiteen-ninetiz took themselvz. Nou that the 
littreri profeshn haz bin auganized az a departmnt of publik servis, 
our riters hav found their levvl an hay lernt ter doo their duti 
without thort ov the morro. ‘Th laibrer iz werthi ov hiz hire,’ an 
that iz aul. Thank hevvn we have no Enoch Soameses amung us 
to-dai!”’ 


I found that by murmuring the words aloud (a device which I 
commend to my reader) I was able to master them, little by little. 
The clearer they became, the greater was my bewilderment, my 
distress and horror. The whole thing was a nightmare. Afar, the great 
grisly background of what was in store for the poor dear art of letters; 
here, at the table, fixing on me a gaze that made me hot all over, 
the poor fellow whom—whom evidently . . . but no: whatever 
down-grade my character might take in coming years, I should never 
be such a brute as to—— 

Again I examined the screed. ‘“‘Immajnari’’—but here Soames 
was, no more imaginary, alas! than I. And ‘‘labud’’—what on earth 
was that? (To this day, I have never made out that word.) “‘It’s all 
very—baffling,”’ I at length stammered. 

Soames said nothing, but cruelly did not cease to look at me. 

“Are you sure,” I temporized, ‘“quite sure you copied the thing out 
correctly 2” 


“Quite.” 

“Well, then it’s this wretched Nupton who must have made— 
must be going to make—some idiotic mistake. . . . Look here, 
Soames! you know me better than to suppose that I. . . . After all, 


the name ‘Max Beerbohm’ is not at all an uncommon one, and there 
must be several Enoch Soameses running around—or rather, ‘Enoch 
Soames’ is a name that might occur to anyone writing a story. And I 
don’t write stories: I’m an essayist, an observer, a recorder. .. . 
I admit that it’s an extraordinary coincidence. But you must see ” 

“T see the whole thing,” said Soames quietly. And he added, with 
a touch of his old manner, but with more dignity than I had ever 
known in him, ‘‘Parlons d’autre chose.” 

I accepted that suggestion very promptly. I returned straight to the 
more immediate future. I spent most of the long evening in renewed 
appeals to Soames to slip away and seek refuge somewhere. I remember 
saying at last that if indeed I was destined to write about him, the 
supposed “‘stauri” had better have at least a happy ending. Soames 
repeated those last three words in a tone of intense scorn. “In Life 
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and in Art,” he said, ‘“‘all that matters is an inevitable ending.” 

“But,” I urged, more hopefully than I felt, ‘‘an ending that can 
be avoided isn’t inevitable.” 

“You aren’t an artist,” he rasped. “‘And you’re so hopelessly not 
an artist that, so far from being able to imagine a thing and make it 
seem true, you’re going to make even a true thing seem as if you’d 
made it up. You’re a miserable bungler. And it’s like my luck.” 

I protested that the miserable bungler was not I—was not going to 
be I—but T. K. Nupton; and we had a rather heated argument, in 
the thick of which it suddenly seemed to me that Soames saw he was 
in the wrong: he had quite physically cowered. But I wondered why— 
and now I guessed with a cold throb just why—he stared so, past me. 
The bringer of that “inevitable ending”’ filled the doorway. 

I managed to turn in my chair and to say, not without a semblance 
of lightness, “‘Aha, come in!’’ Dread was indeed rather blunted in me 
by his looking so absurdly like a villain in a melodrama. The sheen of 
his tilted hat and of his shirt-front, the repeated twists he was giving 
to his moustache, and most of all the magnificence of his sneer, gave 
token that he was there only to be foiled. 

He was at our table in a stride. “‘I am sorry,” he sneered witheringly, 
“to break up your pleasant party, but. - 

“You don’t: you complete it,” I assured him. ‘““Mr. Soames and 
I want to have a little talk with you. Won’t you sit? Mr. Soames got 
nothing—frankly nothing—by his journey this afternoon. We don’t 
wish to say that the whole thing was a swindle—a common swindle. 
On the contrary, we believe you meant well. But of course the bargain, 
such as it was, is off.”’ 

The Devil gave no verbal answer. He merely looked at Soames and 
pointed with rigid forefinger to the door. Soames was wretchedly 
rising from his chair when, with a desperate quick gesture, I swept 
together two dinner-knives that were on the table, and laid their 
blades across each other. The Devil stepped sharp back against the 
table behind him, averting his face and shuddering. 

‘You are not superstitious !’’ he hissed. 

*‘Not at all,’’ I smiled. 

“Soames!” he said as to an underling, but without turning his 
face, ‘‘put those knives straight!” 

With an inhibitive gesture to my friend, “Mr. Soames,” I said 
emphatically to the Devil, ‘is a Catholic Diabolist’’; but my poor 
friend did the Devil’s bidding, not mine; and now, with his master’s 
eyes again fixed on him, he arose, he shuffled past me. I tried to speak. 
It was he that spoke. “Try,” was the prayer he threw back at me as 
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the Devil pushed him roughly out through the door, “try to make 
them know that I did exist!’ 

In another instant I too was through that door. I stood staring all 
ways—up the street, across it, down it. There was moonlight and 
lamplight, but there was not Soames nor that other. 

Dazed, I stood there. Dazed, I turned back, at length, into the little 
room ; and I suppose I paid Berthe or Rose for my dinner and luncheon, 
and for Soames’: I hope so, for I never went to the Vingtiéme again. 
Ever since that night I have avoided Greek Street altogether. And for 
years I did not set foot even in Soho Square, because on that same night 
it was there that I paced and loitered, long and long, with some such 
dull sense of hope as a man has in not straying far from the place where 
he has lost something. . . . “Round and round the shutter’d Square”’ 
—that line came back to me on my lonely beat, and with it the whole 
stanza, ringing in my brain and bearing in on me how tragically 
different from the happy scene imagined by him was the poet’s 
actual experience of that ‘prince in whom of all princes we should put 
not our trust. 

But—strange how the mind of an essayist, be it never so stricken, 
roves and ranges !—I remember pausing before a wide doorstep and 
wondering if perchance it was on this very one that the young 
De Quincey lay ill and faint while poor Ann flew as fast as her feet 
would carry her to Oxford Street, the “‘stony-hearted stepmother’’ of 
them both, and came back bearing that “‘glass of port wine and spices”’ 
but for which he might, so he thought, actually have died. Was this 
the very doorstep that the old De Quincey used to revisit in homage ? 
I pondered Ann’s fate, the cause of her sudden vanishing from the 
ken of her boy-friend; and presently I blamed myself for letting the 
past over-ride the present. Poor vanished Soames ! 

And for myself, too, I began to be troubled. What had I better do? 
Would there be a hue and cry—Mysterious Disappearance of an 
Author, and all that? He had last been seen lunching and dining in 
my company. Hadn’t I better get a hansom and drive straight to 
Scotland Yard? . . . They would think I was a lunatic. After all, I 
reassured myself, London was a very large place, and one very dim 
figure might easily drop out of it unobserved—now especially, in the 
blinding glare of the near Jubilee. Better say nothing at all, I thought. 

And I was right. Soames’ disappearance made no stir at all. He was 
utterly forgotten before anyone, so far as I am aware, noticed that he 
was no longer hanging around. Now and again some poet or prosaist 
may have said to another, ‘‘What has become of that man Soames?” 
but I never heard any such question asked. The solicitor through 
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whom he was paid his annuity may be presumed to have made 
inquiries, but no echo of these resounded. There was something 
rather ghastly to me in the general unconsciousness that Soames had 
existed, and more than once I caught myself wondering whether 
Nupton, that babe unborn, were going to be right in thinking him a 
figment of my brain. 

In that extract from Nupton’s repulsive book there is one point which 
perhaps puzzles you. How is it that the author, though I have here 
mentioned him by name and have quoted the exact words he is going 
to write, is not going to grasp the obvious corollary that I have 
invented nothing ? The answer can be only this: Nupton will not have 
read the later passages of this memoir. Such lack of thoroughness is 
a serious fault in anyone who undertakes to do scholar’s work. And 
I hope these words will meet the eye of some contemporary rival to 

‘Nupton and be the undoing of Nupton. 

I like to think that some time between 1992 and 1997 somebody 
will have looked up this memoir, and will have forced on the world 
his inevitable and startling conclusions. And I have reasons for 
believing that this will be so. You realize that the reading-room into 
which Soames was projected by the Devil was in all respects precisely 
as it will be on the afternoon of June 3, 1997. You realize, therefore, 
that on that afternoon, when it comes round, there the self-same crowd 
will be, and there Soames too will be, punctually, he and they doing 
precisely what they did before. Recall now Soames’ account of the 
sensation he made. You may say that the mere difference of his 
costume was enough to make him sensational in that uniformed 
crowd. You wouldn’t say so if you had ever seen him. I assure you 
that in no period could Soames be anything but dim. The fact that 
people are going to stare at him, and follow him around, and seem 
afraid of him, can be explained only on the hypothesis that they will 
somehow have been prepared for his ghostly visitation. They will have 
been awfully waiting to see whether he really would come. And when 
he does come the effect will of course be—awful. 

An authentic, guaranteed, proven ghost, but—only a ghost, alas! 
Only that. In his first visit, Soames was a creature of flesh and blood, 
whereas the creatures into whose midst he was projected were but 
ghosts, I take it—solid, palpable, vocal, but unconscious and automatic 
ghosts, in a building that was itself an illusion. Next time, that 
building and those creatures will be real. It is of Soames that there will 
be but the semblance. I wish I could think him destined to revisit the 
world actually, physically, consciously. I wish he had this one brief 
escape, this one small treat, to look forward to. I never forget him for 
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long. He is where he is, and forever. The more rigid moralists among 
you may say he has only himself to blame. For my part, I think he has 
been very hardly used. It is well that vanity should be chastened; and 
Enoch Soames’ vanity was, I admit, above the average and called for 
special treatment. But there was no need for vindictiveness. You say 
he contracted to pay the price he is paying; yes; but I maintain that he 
was induced to do so by fraud. Well-informed in all things, the Devil 
must have known that my friend would gain nothing by his visit to. 
futurity. The whole thing was a very shabby trick. The more I think 
of it, the more detestable the Devil seems to me. 

Of him I have caught sight several times, here and there, since that 
day at the Vingtiéme. Only once, however, have I seen him at close 
quarters. ‘That was in Paris. | was walking, one afternoon, along the 
Rue d’Antin, when I saw him advancing from the opposite direction— 
over-dressed as ever, and swinging an ebony cane, and altogether 
behaving as though the whole pavement belonged to him. At thought 
of Enoch Soames and the myriads of other sufferers eternally in this 
brute’s dominion, a great cold wrath filled me, and I drew myself up 
to my full height. But—well, one is so used to nodding and smiling 
in the street to anybody whom one knows that the action becomes 
almost independent of oneself: to prevent it requires a very sharp 
effort and great presence of mind. I was miserably aware, as I passed 
the Devil, that I nodded and smiled to him. And my shame was the 
deeper and hotter because he, if you please, stared straight at me with 
the utmost haughtiness. 

To be cut—deliberately cut—by him! I was, I still am, furious at 
having had that happen to me. 
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CHAPTER I 


“MEss SPENCE will be down directly, sir.” 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Hutton, without turning round. 
Janet Spence’s parlourmaid was so ugly—ugly on purpose, it always 
seemed to him, malignantly, criminally ugly—that he could not bear 
to look at her more than was necessary. The door closed. Left to him- 
self, Mr. Hutton got up and began to wander round the room, looking 
with meditative eyes at the familiar objects it contained. 

Photographs of Greek statuary, photographs of the Roman Forum, 
coloured prints of Italian masterpieces, all very safe and well known. 
Poor, dear Janet, what a prig—what an intellectual snob! Her real 
taste was illustrated in that water-colour by the pavement artist, the 
one she had paid half-a-crown for (and thirty-five shillings for the 
frame). How often he had heard her tell the story, how often expatiate 
on the beauties of that skilful imitation of an oleograph! “A real 
Artist in the streets,”” and you could hear the capital A in Artist as 
she spoke the words. 

She made you feel that part of his glory had entered into Janet 
Spence when she tendered him that half-crown for the copy of the 
oleograph. She was implying a compliment to her own taste and 
penetration. A genuine Old Master for half-a-crown. Poor, dear Janet! 
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Mr. Hutton came to a pause in front of a small oblong mirror. 
Stooping a little to get a full view of his face, he passed a white, well- 
manicured finger over his moustache. It was as curly, as freshly 
auburn as it had been twenty years ago. His hair still retained its 
colour, and there was no sign of baldness yet—only a certain elevation 
of the brow. “Shakespearean,” thought Mr. Hutton with a smile, as 
he surveyed the smooth and polished expanse of his forehead. 

Others abide our question, thou art free. . . . Footsteps in the sea 
... Majesty . . . Shakespeare, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
No, that was Milton, wasn’t it? Milton, the Lady of Christ’s. There 
was no lady about him. He was what the women would call a manly 
man. That was why they liked him—for the curly auburn moustache 
and the discreet redolence of tobacco. Mr. Hutton smiled again; he 
enjoyed making fun of himself. Lady of Christ’s? No, no. He was the 
Christ of Ladies. Very pretty, very pretty. The Christ of Ladies. Mr. 
Hutton wished there were somebody he could tell the joke to. Poor, 
dear Janet wouldn’t appreciate it, alas! 

He straightened himself up, patted his hair, and resumed his pere- 
grination. Damn the Roman Forum; he hated those dreary photo- 
graphs. 

Suddenly he became aware that Janet Spence was in the room, 
standing near the door. Mr. Hutton started as though he had been 
taken in some felonious act. To make these silent and spectral ap- 
pearances was one of Janet Spence’s peculiar talents. Perhaps she had 
been there all the time, had seen him looking at himself in the 
mirror. Impossible! But, still, it was disquieting. 

“Oh, you gave me such a surprise,”’ said Mr. Hutton, recovering 
his smile and advancing with outstretched hand to meet her. 

Miss Spence was smiling too: her Gioconda smile, he had once 
cadled it in a moment of half-ironical flattery. Miss Spence had taken 
the compliment seriously, and always tried to live up to the Leonardo 
standard. She smiled on in silence while Mr. Hutton shook hands; 
that was part of the Gioconda business. 

“T hope you’re well,” said Mr. Hutton. ‘‘You look it.”’ 

What a queer face she had! That small mouth pursed forward by 
the Gioconda expression into a little snout with a round hole in the 
middle as though for whistling—it was like a penholder seen from the 
front. Above the mouth a well-shaped nose, finely aquiline. Eyes 
large, lustrous, and dark, with the largeness, lustre, and darkness that 
seems to invite sties and an occasional bloodshot suffttsion. They were 
fine eyes, but unchangingly grave. The penholder might do its 
Gioconda trick, but the eyes never altered in their earnestness. Ahove 
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them, a pair of boldly arched, heavily pencilled black eyebrows lent 
a surprising air of power, as of a Roman matron, to the upper portion 
of the face. Her hair was dark and equally Roman; Agrippina from 
the brows upward. 

“T thought I’d just look in on my way home,”’ Mr. Hutton went on. 
“Ah, it’s good to be back here’’—he indicated with a wave of his hand 
the flowers in the vases, the sunshine and greenery beyond the win- 
dows—“‘it’s good to be back in the country after a stuffy day of 
business in town.” 

Miss Spence, who had sat down, pointed to a chair at her side. 

“No, really, I can’t sit down,’”’ Mr. Hutton protested. ‘“‘I must get 
back to see how poor Emily is. She was rather seedy this morning.” 
He sat down, nevertheless. ‘“‘It’s these wretched liver chills. She’s 
always getting them. Women ” He broke off and coughed, so as 
to hide the fact that he had uttered. He was about to say that women 
with weak digestions ought not to marry; but the remark was too 
cruel, and he didn’t really believe it. Janet Spence, moreover, was a 
believer in eternal flames and spiritual attachments. “‘She hopes to be 
well enough,” he added, “‘to see you at luncheon tomorrow. Can you 
come? Do!” He smiled persuasively. “It’s my invitation, too, you 
know.” 

She dropped her eyes, and Mr. Hutton almost thought that he 
detected a certain reddening of the cheek. It was a tribute; he stroked 
his moustache. 

“TI should like to come if you think Emily’s really well enough to 
have a visitor.” 

“Of course. You'll do her good. You’ll do us both good. In married 
life three is often better company than two.” 

“Oh, you’re cynical.” 

Mr. Hutton always had a desire to say ‘““Bow-wow-wow”’ whenever 
that last word was spoken. It irritated him more than any other word 
in the language. But instead of barking he made haste to protest. 

“No, no. I’m only speaking a melancholy truth. Reality doesn’t 
always come up to the ideal, you know. But that doesn’t make me 
believe any the less in the ideal. Indeed, I believe in it passionately— 
the ideal of a matrimony between two people in perfect accord. I 
think it’s realizable. I’m sure it is.”’ 

He paused significantly, and looked at her with an arch expression. 
A virgin of thirty-six, but still unwithered; she had her charms. And 
there was something really rather enigmatic about her. Miss Spence 
made no reply, but continued to smile. There were times when Mr. 
Hutton got rather bored with the Gioconda. He stood up. 
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“T must really be going now. Farewell, mysterious Gioconda.” 
The smile grew intenser, focused itself, as it were, in a narrower 
snout. Mr. Hutton made a Cinquecento gesture, and kissed her 
extended hand. It was the first time he had done such a thing; 
the action seemed not to be resented. “I look forward to 
tomorrow.” 

“Do you?” 

For answer, Mr. Hutton once more kissed her hand, then turned 
to go. Miss Spence accompanied him to the porch. 

‘‘Where’s your car?” she asked. 

“T left it at the gate of the drive.” 

“T’ll come and see you off.”’ 

“No, no.”’ Mr. Hutton was playful, but determined. ‘“You must do 
no such thing. I simply forbid you.” 

“But I should like to come,’’ Miss Spence protested, throwing a 
rapid Gioconda at him. 

Mr. Hutton held up his hand. “‘No,’’ he repeated, and then, with 
a gesture that was almost the blowing of a kiss, he started to run 
down the drive, lightly, on his toes, with long, bounding strides like a 
boy’s. He was proud of that run; it was quite marvellously youthful. 
Still, he was glad the drive was no longer. At the last bend, before 
passing out of sight of the house, he halted and turned round. Miss 
Spence was still standing on the steps smiling her smile. He waved 
his hand, and this time quite definitely and overtly wafted a kiss in 
her direction. Then, breaking once more into his magnificent canter, 
he rounded the last dark promontory of trees. Once out of sight of the 
house he let his high paces decline to a trot, and finally to a walk. 
He took out his handkerchief and began wiping his neck inside his 
collar. What fools, what fools! Had there ever been such an ass as 
poor, dear Janet Spence? Never, unless it was himself. Decidedly he 
was the more malignant fool, since he, at least, was aware of his folly 
and still persisted in it. Why did he persist ? Ah, the problem that was 
himself, the problem that was other people. . . 

He had reached the gate. A large, prosperous looking motor was 
standing at the side of the road. 

“Home, M’Nab.” The chauffeur touched his cap. ‘And stop at the 
cross-roads on the way, as usual,’’ Mr. Hutton added, as he opened 
the door of the car. ‘“Well?”’ he said, speaking into the obscurity that 
lurked within. 

“Oh, Teddy Bear, what an age you’ve been!’’ It was a fresh and 
childish voice that spoke the words. There was the faintest hint of 
Cockney impurity about the vowel sounds. 
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Mr. Hutton bent his large form and darted into the car with the 
agility of an animal regaining its burrow. 

“Have I?” he said, as he shut the door. The machine began to 
move. “You must have missed me a lot if you found the time so 
long.” He sat back in the low seat; a cherishing warmth enveloped 
him. 

“Teddy Bear . . .” and with a sign of contentment a charming little 
head declined on to Mr. Hutton’s shoulder. Ravished, he looked 
down sideways at the round, babyish face. 

“Do you know, Doris, you look like the pictures of Louise de 
Kerouaille.”” He passed his fingers through a mass of curly hair. 

““Who’s Louise de Kera-whatever-it-is ?”” Doris spoke from remote 
distances. 

“She was, alas! Fuit. We shall all be ‘was’ one of these days. Mean- 
while... .”’ 

Mr Hutton covered the babyish face with kisses. The car rushed 
smoothly along. M’Nab’s back, through the front window, was stonily 
impassive, the back of a statue. 

“Your hands,” Doris whispered. ‘“‘Oh, you mustn’t touch me. They 
give me electric shocks.” 

Mr. Hutton adored her for the virgin imbecility of the words. How 
late in one’s existence one makes the discovery of one’s body! 

“The electricity isn’t in me, it’s in you.” He kissed her again, 
whispering her name several times: Doris, Doris, Doris. The scientific 
appellation of the sea-mouse he was thinking, as he kissed the throat 
she offered him, white and extended like the throat of a victim await- 
ing the sacrificial knife. The sea-mouse was a sausage with iridescent 
fur: very peculiar. Or was Doris the sea-cucumber, which turns itself 
inside out in moments of alarm ? He would really have to go to Naples 
again, just to see the aquarium. These sea creatures were fabulous, 
unbelievably fantastic. 

“Oh, Teddy Bear!’’ (More zoology; but he was only a land animal. 
His poor little jokes !) “Teddy Bear, I’m so happy.” 

“So am I,”’ said Mr. Hutton. Was it true? 

“But I wish I knew if it were right. Tell me, Teddy Bear, is it right 
or wrong?” 

“Ah, my dear, that’s just what I’ve been wondering for the last 
thirty years.’”’ 

“Be serious, Teddy Bear. I want to know if this is right; if it’s right 
that I should be here with you and that we should love one another, 
and that it should give me electric shocks when you touch me.” 

“Right? Well, it’s certainly good that you should have electric 
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shocks rather than sexual repressions. Read Freud; repressions are 
the devil.” 

“Oh, you don’t help me. Why aren’t you ever serious ? If only you 
knew how miserable I am sometimes, thinking it’s not right. Perhaps 
you know, there is a hell, and all that. I don’t know what to do. 
Sometimes I think I ought to stop loving you.” 

“But could you?” asked Mr. Hutton, confident in the powers of 
his seduction and his moustache. 

“No, Teddy Bear, you know I couldn’t. But I could run away, I 
could hide from you, I could lock myself up and force myself not to 
come to you.” 

“Silly little thing!” He tightened his embrace. 

“Oh, dear, I hope it isn’t wrong. And there are times when I don’t 
care if it is.” 

Mr. Hutton was touched. He had a certain protective affection for 
this little creature. He laid his cheek against her hair and so, inter- 
laced, they sat in silence, while the car, swaying and pitching a little 
as it hastened along, seemed to draw in the white road and the dusty 
hedges towards it devouringly. 

“Goodbye, goodbye.”’ 

The car moved on, gathered speed, vanished round a curve, and 
Doris was left standing by the sign-post at the cross-roads, still dizzy 
and weak with the languor born of those kisses and the electrical touch 
of those gentle hands. She had to take a deep breath to draw herself 
up deliberately, before she was strong enough to start her homeward 
walk. She had half a mile in which to invent the necessary lies. 

Alone, Mr. Hutton suddenly found himself the prey of an appalling 
boredom. 


CHAPTER II 


Mrs. HUTTON was lying on the sofa in her boudoir, playing 
Patience. In spite of the warmth of the July evening a wood fire 
was burning on the hearth. A black Pomeranian, extenuated by the 
heat and the fatigues of digestion, slept before the blaze. 

“Phew! Isn’t it rather hot in here?’ Mr. Hutton asked as he 
entered the room. 

“You know I have to keep warm, dear.” The voice seemed break- 
ing on the verge of tears. “I get so shivery.” 

“I hope you’re better this evening.” 

“Not much, I’m afraid.”’ 


The conversation stagnated. Mr. Hutton stood leaning his back 
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against the mantelpiece, He looked down at the Pomeranian lying at 
his feet and with the toe of his right boot he rolled the little dog over 
and rubbed its white-flecked chest and belly. The creature lay in an 
inert ecstasy. Mrs. Hutton continued to play Patience. Arrived at an 
impasse, she altered the position of one card, took back another, and 
went on playing. Her Patiences always came out. 

“Dr. Libbard thinks I ought to go to Llandrindod Wells this sum- 
mer.” 

“Well, go, my dear—go, most certainly.” 

Mr. Hutton was thinking of the events of the afternoon: how they 
had driven, Doris and he, up to the hanging wood, had left the car 
to wait for them under the shade of the trees, and walked together 
out into the windless sunshine of the chalk down. 

“Tm to drink the waters for my liver, and he thinks I ought to 
have massage and electric treatment, too.” 

Hat im hand, Doris had stalked four blue butterflies that were 
dancing together round a scabious flower with a motion that was like 
the flickering of blue fire. The blue fire burst and scattered into 
whirling sparks; she had given chase, laughing and shouting like a 
child. 

“T’m sure it will do you good, my dear.” 

“T was wondering if you’d come with me, dear.” 

“But you know I’m going to Scotland at the end of the month.”’ 

Mrs. Hutton looked up at him entreatingly. “It’s the journey,” she 
said. ‘“The thought of it is such a nightmare. I don’t know if I can 
manage it. And you know I can’t sleep in hotels. And then there’s the 

_ luggage and all the worries. I can’t go alone.”’ 

“But you won’t be alone. You’ll have your maid with you.” He 
spoke impatiently. The sick woman was usurping the place of the 
healthy one. He was being dragged back from the memory of the sun- 
lit down and the quick, laughing girl, back to this unhealthy, over- 
heated room and its complaining occupant. 

“T don’t think I shall be able to go.” 

“But you must, my dear, if the doctor tells you to. And, besides, a 
change will do you good.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But Libbard thinks so, and he knows what he’s talking about.” 

“No, I can’t face it. I’m too weak. I can’t go alone.”” Mrs. Hutton 
pulled a handkerchief out of her black silk bag, and put it to her eyes. 

“Nonsense, my dear, you must make the effort.” 

“T had rather be left in peace to die here.” She was crying in 
earnest now. 
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“CQ Lord! Now do be reasonable. Listen now, please.’”’ Mrs. Hutton 
only sobbed more violently. ‘Oh, what is one to do?” He shrugged 
his shoulders and walked out of the room. 

Mr. Hutton was aware that he had not behaved with proper 
patience; but he could not help it. Very early in his manhood he had 
discovered that not only did he not feel sympathy for the poor, the 
weak, the diseased, and deformed; he actually hated them. Once, as 
an undergraduate, he spent three days at a mission in the East End. 
He had returned, filled with a profound and ineradicable disgust. 
Instead of pitying, he loathed the unfortunate. It was not, he knew, 
a very comely emotion, and he had been ashamed of it at first. In the 
end he had decided that it was temperamental, inevitable, and had 
felt no further qualms. Emily had been healthy and beautiful when 
he married her. He had loved her then. But now—was it his fault 
that she was like this? 

Mr. Hutton dined alone. Food and drink left him more benevolent 
than he had been before dinner. To make amends for his show of 
exasperation he went up to his wife’s room and offered to read to her. 
She was touched, gratefully accepted the offer, and Mr. Hutton who 
was particularly proud of his accent, suggested a little light reading 
in French. 

“French? I am so fond of French.” Mrs. Hutton spoke of the 
language of Racine as though it were a dish of green peas. 

Mr. Hutton ran down to the library and returned with a yellow 
volume. He began reading. The effort of pronouncing perfectly ab- 
sorbed his whole attention. But how good his accent was! The fact 
of its goodness seemed to improve the quality of the novel he was 
reading. 

At the end of fifteen pages an unmistakable sound aroused him. 
He looked up; Mrs. Hutton had gone to sleep. He sat still for a little 
while, looking with a dispassionate curiosity at the sleeping face. 
Once it had been beautiful; once, long ago, the sight of it, the recol- 
lection of it, had moved him with an emotion profounder, perhaps, 
than any he had felt before or since. Now it was lined and cadaverous. 
The skin was stretched tightly over the cheekbones, across the bridge 
of the sharp, bird-like nose. The closed eyes were set in profound 
bone-rimmed sockets. The lamplight striking on the face from the 
side emphasized with light and shade its cavities and projections. It 
was the face of a dead Christ by Morales. 

Le squelette était invisible 
Au temps heureux de Vart paien. 
He shivered a little, and tiptoed out of the room. 
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On the following day Mrs. Hutton came down to luncheon. She 
had had some unpleasant palpitations during the night, but she was 
feeling better now. Besides, she wanted to do honour to her guest. 
Miss Spence listened to her complaints about Llandrindod Wells, and 
was loud in sympathy, lavish with advice. Whatever she said was 
always said with intensity. She leaned forward, aimed, so to speak, 
like a gun, and fired her words. Bang! the charge in her soul was 
ignited, the words whizzed forth at the narrow barrel of her mouth. 
She was a machine-gun riddling her hostess with sympathy. Mr. 
Hutton had undergone similar bombardments, mostly of a literary or 
philosophic character—bombardments of Maeterlinck, of Mrs. Besant, 
of Bergson, of William James. Today, the missiles were medical. She 
talked about insomnia, she expatiated on the virtues of harmless 
drugs and beneficent specialists. Under the bombardment Mrs. 
Hutton opened out, like a flower in the sun. 

Mr. Hutton looked on in silence. The spectacle of Janet Spence 
evoked in him an unfailing curiosity. He was not romantic enough 
to imagine that every face masked an interior physiognomy of beauty 
or strangeness, that every woman’s small talk was like a vapour 
hanging over mysterious gulfs. His wife, for example, and Doris; 
they were nothing more than what they seemed to be. But with 
Janet Spence it was somehow different. Here one could be sure that 
there was some kind of a queer face behind the Gioconda smile and 
’ the Roman eyebrows. The only question was: What exactly was 
there? Mr. Hutton could never quite make out. 

‘“‘But perhaps you won’t have to go to Llandrindod after all,’’ Miss 
Spence was saying. “If you get well quickly, Dr. Libbard will let you 
off.”’ 

“T only hope so. Indeed, I do really feel rather better today.” 

Mr. Hutton felt ashamed. How much was it his own lack of sym- 
pathy that prevented her from feeling well every day? But he com- 
forted himself by reflecting that it was only a case of feeling, not of 
being better. Sympathy does not mend a diseased liver or a weak heart. 

“My dear, I wouldn’t eat those red currants if I were you,” he 
said, suddenly solicitous. ‘‘You know that Libbard has banned every- 
thing with skins and pips.” 

“But I am so fond of them,”’ Mrs. Hutton protested, ‘‘and I feel 
so well today.” 

“Don’t be a tyrant,” said Miss Spence, looking first at him and then 
at his wife. ‘‘Let the poor invalid have what she fancies; it will do 
her good.” She laid her hand on Mrs. Hutton’s arm and patted it 
affectionately two or three times. 
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“Thank you, my dear.’”’ Mrs. Hutton helped herself to the stewed 
currants. 

“Well, don’t blame me if they make you ill again.” 

“To I ever blame you, dear?” 

“You have nothing to blame me for,”” Mr. Hutton answered play- — 
fully. “‘I am the perfect husband.” 

They sat in the garden after luncheon. From the island of shade 
under the old cypress tree they looked out across a flat expanse of 
lawn, in which the parterres of flowers shone with a metallic 
brilliance. 

Mr. Hutton took a deep breath of the warm and fragrant air. “It’s 
good to be alive,”’ he said. 

“Just to be alive,’’ his wife echoed, stretching one pale, knot- 
jointed hand into the sunlight. 

A maid brought the coffee; the silver pots and the little blue cups 
were set on a folding table near the group of chairs. 

“Oh, my medicine!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hutton. ‘“‘Run in and fetch 
it, Clara, will you? The white bottle on the sideboard.” 

“T’ll go,” said Mr. Hutton. “I’ve got to go and fetch a cigar in 
any case.” 

He ran in towards the house. On the threshold he turned round for 
an instant. The maid was walking back across the lawn. His wife was 
sitting up in her deck-chair, engaged in opening her white parasol. 
Miss Spence was bending over the table, pouring out the coffee. He 
passed into the cool obscurity of the house. 

“Do you like sugar in your coffee 2”’ Miss Spence inquired. 

“Yes, please. Give me rather a lot. I’ll drink it after my medicine 
to take the taste away.” 

Mrs. Hutton leaned back in her chair, lowering the sunshade over 
her eyes, so as to shut out from her vision the burning sky. 

Behind her, Miss Spence was making a delicate clinking among the 
coffee cups. 


“T’ve given you three large spoonfuls. That ought to take the taste 
away. And here comes the medicine.” 

Mr. Hutton had reappeared, carrying a wine-glass, half full of a 
pale liquid. 

“Tt smells delicious,’’ he said, as he handed it to his wife. 

‘‘That’s only the flavouring.” She drank it off at a gulp, shuddered, 
and made a grimace. “‘Ugh, it’s so nasty. Give me my coffee.’ 

Miss Spence gave her the cup; she sipped at it. ‘“You’ve made it like 
syrup. But it’s very nice, after that atrocious medicine.” 


At half-past three Mrs. Hutton complained that she did not feel as 
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well as she had done, and went indoors to lie down. Her husband 
would have said something about the red currants, but checked him- 
self; the triumph of an “‘I told you so” was too cheaply won. Instead, 
he was sympathetic, and gave her his arm to the house. 

“A rest will do you good,” he said. ‘By the way, I shan’t be back 
till after dinner.”’ 

“But why? Where are you going?” 

“I promised to go to Johnson’s this evening. We have to discuss the 
war memorial, you know.” 

“Oh, I wish you weren’t going.” Mrs. Hutton was almost in tears. 
“Can’t you stay? I don’t like being alone in the house.” 

“But, my dear, I promised—weeks ago.” It was a bother having 
to lie like this. “And now I must get back and look after Miss 
Spence.” 

He kissed her on the forehead and went out again into the garden. 
Miss Spence received him aimed and intense. 

“Your wife is dreadfully ill,” she fired off at him. 

“T thought she cheered up so much when you came.” 

“That was purely nervous, purely nervous. I was watching her 
closely. With a heart in that condition and her digestion wrecked— 
yes, wrecked—anything might happen.” 

“Libbard doesn’t take so gloomy a view of poor Emily’s health.” 
Mr. Hutton held open the gate that led from the garden into the 
drive; Miss Spence’s car was standing by the front door. 

*“‘Libbard is only a country doctor. You ought to see a specialist.” 

He could not refrain from laughing. ‘‘You have a macabre passion 
for specialists.” 

Miss Spence held up her hand in protest. “I am serious. I think 
poor Emily is in a very bad state. Anything might happen at any 
moment.” 

He handed her into the car and shut the door. The chauffeur started 
the engine and climbed into his place, ready to drive off. 

“Shall I tell him to start?’ He had no desire to continue the con- 
versation. 

Miss Spence leaned forward and shot a Gioconda in his direction. 
“Remember, I expect you to come and see me again soon.” 

Mechanically he grinned, made a polite noise, and, as the car moved 
forward, waved his hand. He was happy to be alone. 

A few minutes afterwards Mr. Hutton himself drove away. Doris 
was waiting at the cross-roads. They dined together twenty miles 
from home, at a roadside hotel. It was one of those bad, expensive 
meals which are only cooked in country hotels, frequented by 
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motorists. It revolted Mr. Hutton, but Doris enjoyed it. She always 
enjoyed things. Mr. Hutton ordered a not very good brand of 
champagne. He was wishing he had spent the evening in his library. 

When they started homewards Doris was a little tipsy and extremely 
affectionate. It was very dark inside the car, but looking forward, past 
the motionless form of M’Nab, they could see a bright and narrow 
universe of forms and colours scooped out of the night by the electric 
head-lamps. 

It was after eleven when Mr. Hutton reached home. Dr. Libbard 
met him in the hall. He was a small man with delicate hands and 
well-formed features that were almost feminine. His brown eyes were 
large and melancholy. He used to waste a great deal of time sitting 
at the bedside of his patients, looking sadness through those eyes and 
talking in a sad, low voice about nothing in particular. His person 
exhaled a pleasing odour, decidedly antiseptic but at the same time 
suave and discreetly delicious. 

“Tibbard 2” said Mr. Hutton in surprise. ‘“You here? Is my wife 
ill?” 

‘““We tried to fetch you earlier,”’ the soft, melancholy voice replied. 
“Tt was thought you were at Mr. Johnson’s, but they had no news 
of you there.” 

‘‘No, I was detained. I had a breakdown.”’ Mr. Hutton answered 
irritably. It was tiresome to be caught out in a lie. 

“Your wife wanted to see you urgently.” 

“Well, I can go now,”’ Mr. Hutton moved towards the stairs. 

Dr. Libbard laid a hand on his arm. “I am afraid it’s too late.” 

“Too late?’ He began fumbling with his watch; it wouldn’t come 
out of the pocket. 

“Mrs. Hutton passed away half an hour ago.” 

The voice remained even in its softness, the melancholy of the 
eyes did not deepen. Dr. Libbard spoke of death as he would speak of 
a local cricket match. All things were equally vain and equally 
deplorable. 

Mr. Hutton found himself thinking of Janet Spence’s words. At any 
moment—at any moment. She had been extraordinarily right. 

““What happened ?”’ he asked. ‘‘What was the cause ?”’ 

Dr. Libbard explained. It was heart failure brought on by a violent 
attack of nausea, caused in its turn by the eating of something of an 
irritant nature. Red currants? Mr. Hutton suggested. Very likely. It 
had been too much for the heart. There was chronic valvular disease: 
something had collapsed under the strain. It was all over; she could 
not have suffered much. 
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CHAPTER III 


“‘TT’s a pity they should have chosen the day of the Eton and Har- 
row match for the funeral,”’ old General Grego was saying as he stood, 
his top hat in his hand, under the shadow of the lych gate, wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. 

Mr Hutton overheard the remark and with difficulty restrained a 
desire to inflict grievous bodily pain on the General. He would have 
liked to hit the old brute in the middle of his big red face. Monstrous 
great mulberry, spotted with meal! Was there no respect for the dead ? 
Did nobody care? In theory he didn’t much care; let the dead bury 
their dead. But here, at the graveside, he had found himself actually 
sobbing. Poor Emily, they had been pretty happy once. Now she was 
lying at the bottom of a seven-foot hole. And here was Grego com- 
plaining that he couldn’t go to the Eton and Harrow match. 

Mr. Hutton looked round at the groups of black figures that were 
drifting slowly out of the churchyard towards the fleet of cabs and 
motors assembled in the road outside. Against the brilliant background 
of the July grass and flowers and foliage, they had a horribly alien 
and unnatural appearance. It pleased him to think that all these 
people would soon be dead, too. 

That evening Mr. Hutton sat up late in his library reading the life 
of Milton. There was no particular reason why he should have 
chosen Milton; it was the book that first came to hand, that was all. 
It was after midnight when he had finished. He got up from his arm- 
chair, unbolted the French windows, and stepped out on to the little 
paved terrace. The night was quiet and clear. Mr. Hutton looked at 
the stars and at the holes between them, dropped his eyes to the dim 
lawns and hueless flowers of the garden, and let them wander over 
the farther landscape, black and grey under the moon. 

He began to think with a kind of confused violence. There were 
the stars, there was Milton. A man can be somehow the peer of stars 
and night. Greatness, nobility. But is there seriously a difference 
between the noble and the ignoble? Milton, the stars, death, and 
himself—himself. The soul, the body; the higher and the lower 
nature. Perhaps there was something in it, after all. Milton had a god 
on his side and righteousness. What had he? Nothing, nothing what- 
ever. There were only Doris’s little breasts. What was the point of it 
all? Milton, the stars, death, and Emily in her grave, Doris and him- 
self—always himself. . . 

Oh, he was a futile and disgusting being. Everything convinced him 
of it. It was a solemn moment. He spoke aloud: “I will, I will.’ The 
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sound of his own voice in the darkness was appalling; it seemed to 
him that he had sworn that infernal oath which binds even the gods. 
“T will, I will.”’ There had been New Year’s days and solemn anni- 
versaries in the past, when he had felt the same contritions and 
yecorded similar resolutions. They had all thinned away, these resolu- 
tions, like smoke, into nothingness. But this was a greater moment 
and he had pronounced a more fearful oath. In the future it was to 
be different. Yes, he would live by reason, he would be industrious, 
he would curb his appetites, he would devote his life to some good 
purpose. It was resolved and it would be so. 

In practice he saw himself spending his mornings in agricultural 
pursuits, riding round with the bailiff, seeing that his land was farmed 
in the best modern way, silos and artificial manures and continuous 
cropping, and all that. The remainder of the day should be devoted 
to serious study. There was that book he had been intending to write 
for so long— The Effect of Diseases on Civilization. 

Mr. Hutton went to bed humble and contrite, but with a sense that 
grace had entered into him. He slept for seven and a half hours, and 
woke to find the sun brilliantly shining. The emotions of the evening 
before had been transformed by a good night’s rest into his customary 
cheerfulness. It was not until a good many seconds after his return to 
conscious life that he remembered his resolution, his Stygian oath. 
Milton and death seemed somehow different in the sunlight. As for the 
stars, they were not there. But the resolutions were good; even in the 
daytime he could see that. He had his horse saddled after breakfast, 
and rode round the farm with the bailiff. After luncheon he read 
Thucydides on the plague at Athens. In the evening he made a few 
notes on malaria in Southern Italy. While he was undressing he re- 
membered that there was a good anecdote in Skelton’s jest-book about 
the Sweating Sickness. He would have made a note of it if only he 
could have found a pencil. 

On the sixth morning of his new life Mr. Hutton found among 
his correspondence an envelope addressed in that peculiarly vulgar 
handwriting which he knew to be Doris’s. He opened it, and began 
to read. She didn’t know what to say; words were so inadequate. His 
wife dying like that, and so suddenly—it was too terrible. Mr. Hutton 
sighed, but his interest revived somewhat as he read on: 

‘Death is so frightening, I never think of it when I can help it. 

But when something like this happens, or when I am feeling ill or 

depressed, then I can’t help remembering it is there so close, and I 

think about all the wicked things I have done and about you and 

me, and I wonder what will happen, and I am so frightened. I am 
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so lonely, Teddy Bear, and so unhappy, and I don’t know what to 

do. I can’t get rid of the idea of dying. I am so wretched and help- 

less without you. I didn’t mean to write to you; I meant to wait 
till you were out of mourning and could come and see me again, 

but I was so lonely and miserable, Teddy Bear, I had to write. I 

couldn’t help it. Forgive me, I want you so much; I have nobody in 

the world but you. You are so good and gentle and understanding; 
there is nobody like you. I shall never forget how good and kind 

you have been to me, and you are so clever and know so much, I 

can’t understand how you ever came to pay any attention to me, 

Tam so dull and stupid, much less like me and love me, because you 

do love me a little, don’t you, Teddy Bear »”’ 

Mr. Hutton was touched with shame and remorse. To be thanked 
like this, worshipped for having seduced the girl—it was too much. 
It had just been a piece of imbecile wantonness. Imbecile, idiotic: 
there was no other way to describe it. For, when all was said, he had 
derived very little pleasure from it. Taking all things together, he 
had probably been more bored than amused. Once upon a time he had 
believed himself to be a hedonist. But to be a hedonist implies a 
certain process of reasoning, a deliberate choice of known pleasures, a 
rejection of known pains. This had been done without reason, against 
it: For he knew beforehand—so well, so well—that there was no in- 
terest or pleasure to be derived from these wretched affairs. And yet 
each time the vague itch came upon him he succumbed, involving 
himself once more in the old stupidity. There had been Maggie, his 
wife’s maid, and Edith, the girl on the farm, and Mrs. Pringle, and the 
waitress in London, and others—there seemed to be dozens of them. 
It had all been so stale and boring. He knew it would be; he always 
knew. And yet, and yet . . . Experience doesn’t teach. 

Poor little Doris! He would write to her kindly, comfortingly, but 
he wouldn’t see her again. A servant came to tell him that his horse 
was saddled and waiting. He mounted and rode off. That morning the 
old bailiff was more irritating than usual. 

Five days later Doris and Mr. Hutton were sitting together on the 
pier at Southend; Doris, in white muslin with pink garnishings, 
~ radiated happiness; Mr. Hutton, legs outstretched and chair tilted, had 
pushed the panama back from his forehead and was trying to feel like 
a tripper. That night, when Doris was asleep, breathing and warm by 
his side, he recaptured, in this moment of darkness and physical 
fatigue, the rather cosmic emotion which had possessed him that 
evening, not a fortnight ago, when he had made his great resolution. 
And so his solemn oath had already gone the way of so many other 
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resolutions. Unreason had triumphed; at the first itch of desire he 
had given way. He was hopeless, hopeless. ee 

For a long time he lay with closed eyes, ruminating his humiliation. 
The girl stirred in her sleep. Mr. Hutton turned over and looked in 
her direction. Enough faint light crept in between the half-drawn 
curtains to show her bare arm and shoulder, her neck, and the dark 
tangle of hair on the pillow. She was beautiful, desirable. Why did he 
lie there moaning over his sins ? What did it matter ? If he were hope- 
less, then so be it; he would make the best of his hopelessness. A 
glorious sense of irresponsibility suddenly filled him. He was free, 
magnificently free. In a kind of exaltation he drew the girl towards 
him. She woke, bewildered, almost frightened under his rough kisses. 

The storm of his desire subsided into a kind of serene merriment. 
The whole atmosphere seemed to be quivering with enormous silent 
laughter. 

“Could anyone love you as much as I do, Teddy Bear ?”’ The ques- 
tion came faintly from distant worlds of love. 

“T think I know somebody who does,” Mr. Hutton replied. The 
submarine laughter was swelling, rising, ready to break the surface 
of silence and resound. 

‘Who? Tell me. What do you mean?” The voice had come very 
close; charged with suspicion, anguish, indignation, it belonged to 
this immediate world. 

“A-ah 1” 

“Who?” 

“You'll never guess.”” Mr. Hutton kept up the joke until it began 
to grow tedious, and then pronounced the name: ‘‘Janet Spence.” 

Doris was incredulous. ‘“‘Miss Spence of the Manor? That old 
woman ?” It was too ridiculous. Mr. Hutton laughed, too. 

‘But it’s quite true,” he said. ‘‘She adores me.” Oh, the vast joke! 
He would go and see her as soon as he returned—see and conquer. 
“T believe she wants to marry me,”’ he added. 

“But you wouldn’t . . . you don’t intend...” 

The air was fairly crepitating with humour. Mr. Hutton laughed 
aloud. “I intend to marry you,” he said. It seemed to him the best 
joke he had ever made in his life. 

When Mr. Hutton left Southend he was once more a married man. 
It was agreed that, for the time being, the fact should be kept secret. In 
the autumn they would go abroad together, and the world should be in- 
formed. Meanwhile he was to go back to his own house and Doris to hers. 

The day after his return he walked over in the afternoon to see 
Miss Spence. She received him with the old Gioconda. 
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“IT was expecting you to come.” 

“I couldn’t keep away,”’ Mr. Hutton gallantly replied. 

They sat in the summer-house. It was a pleasant place—a little 
old stucco temple .bowered among dense bushes of evergreen. Miss 
Spence had left her mark on it by hanging up over the seat a blue- 
and-white Della Robbia plaque. 

“T am thinking of going to Italy this autumn,” said Mr. Hutton. 
He felt like a ginger-beer bottle, ready to pop with bubbling humorous 
excitement. 

“Ttaly . . .”’ Miss Spence closed her eyes ecstatically. ‘‘I feel drawn 
there, too.” 

“Why not let yourself be drawn 2?” 

“T don’t know. One somehow hasn’t the energy and initiative to 
set out alone.” 

“Alone .. .”” Ah, sound of guitars and throaty singing! ‘‘Yes, 
travelling alone isn’t much fun.” 

Miss Spence lay back in her chair without speaking. Her eyes were 
still closed. Mr. Hutton stroked his moustache. The silence prolonged 
itself for what seemed a very long time. 

Pressed to stay to dinner, Mr. Hutton did not refuse. The fun had 
hardly started. The table was laid in the loggia. Through its arches 
they looked out on to the sloping garden, to the valley below and the 
farther hills. Light ebbed away; the heat and silence were oppressive. 
A huge cloud was mounting up the sky, and there were distant 
breathings of thunder. The thunder drew nearer, a wind began to 
blow, and the first drops of rain fell. The table was cleared. Miss 
Spence and Mr. Hutton sat on in the growing darkness. 

Miss Spence broke a long silence by saying meditatively: 

“T think everyone has a right to a certain amount of happiness, 
don’t you 2” 

“Most certainly.”” But what was she leading up to? Nobody makes 
generalizations about life unless they mean to talk about themselves. 
Happiness: he looked back on his own life, and saw a cheerful, placid 
existence disturbed by no great griefs or discomforts or alarms. He 
had always had money and freedom; he had been able to do very much 
as he wanted. Yes, he supposed he had been happy—happier than 
most men. And now he was not merely happy; he had discovered in 
irresponsibility the secret of gaiety. He was about to say something 
about his happiness when Miss Spence went on speaking. 

“People like you and me have a right to be happy some time in 
our lives.” 

“Me?” said Mr. Hutton, surprised. 
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“Poor Henry! Fate hasn’t treated either of us very well.” 

“Oh, well, it might have treated me worse.” 

‘“‘You’re being cheerful. That’s brave of you. But don’t think I 
can’t see behind the mask.”’ 

Miss Spence spoke louder and louder as the rain came down more 
and more heavily. Periodically the thunder. cut across her utterances. 
She talked on, shouting against the noise. 

“T have understood you so well and for so long.” 

A flash revealed her, aimed and intent, leaning towards him. Her 
eyes were two profound and menacing gun-barrels. ‘The darkness re- 
engulfed her. 

“You were a lonely soul seeking a companion soul. I could sympa- 
thize with you in your solitude. Your marriage. .. .” 

The thunder cut short the sentence. Miss Spence’s voice became 
audible once more with the words: 

‘*., . could offer no companionship to a man of your stamp. You 
needed a soul mate.”’ 

A soul mate—he! a soul mate. It was incredibly fantastic. ‘‘Geor- 
gette Leblanc, the ex-soul mate of Maurice Maeterlinck.”’ He had seen 
that in the paper a few days ago. So it was thus that Janet Spence had 
painted him in her imagination—as a soul-mater. And for Doris he 
was a picture of goodness and the cleverest man in the world. And 
actually, really, he was what ?—-Who knows ? 

‘“My heart went out to you. I could understand; I was lonely, too.” 
Miss Spence laid her hand on his knee. “You were so patient.’’ Another 
flash. She was still aimed, dangerously. ‘“‘You never complained. But 
I could guess—I could guess.”’ 

“How wonderful of you!”’ So he was an dame incomprise. “‘Only a 
woman’s intuition...” 

The thunder crashed and rumbled, died away, and only the sound 
of the rain was left. The thunder was his laughter, magnified, ex- 
ternalized. Flash and crash, there it was again, right on top of 
them. 

“Don’t you feel that you have within you something that is akin 
to this storm ?”’ He could imagine her leaning forward as she uttered 
the words. ‘‘Passion makes one the equal of the elements.” 

What was his gambit now? Why, obviously, he should have said 
“yes,” and ventured on some unequivocal gesture. But Mr. Hutton 
suddenly took fright. The ginger beer in him had gone flat. The 
woman was serious—terribly serious. He was appalled. 

Passion ? ““No,” he desperately answered. “‘I am without passion.” 

But his remark was either unheard or unheeded, for Miss Spence 
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went on with a growing exaltation, speaking so rapidly, however, and 
in such a burningly intimate whisper that Mr. Hutton found it very 
difficult to distinguish what she was saying. She was telling him, as 
far as he could make out, the story of her life. The lightning was less 
frequent now, and there were long intervals of darkness. But’at each 
flash he saw her still aiming towards him, still yearning forward with 
a terrifying intensity. Darkness, the rain, and then flash! her face 
was there, close at hand. A pale mask, greenish white; the large eyes, 
the narrow barrel of the mouth, the heavy eyebrows. Agrippina, or 
wasn’t it rather—yes, wasn’t it rather George Robey? 

He began devising absurd plans for escaping. He might suddenly 
jump up, pretending he had seen a burglar—Stop thief! stop thief! 
and dash off into the night in pursuit. Or should he say that he felt 
faint, a heart attack? or that he had seen a ghost—Emily’s ghost— 
in the garden ? Absorbed in his childish plotting, he had ceased to pay 
any attention to Miss Spence’s words. The spasmodic clutching of her 
hand recalled his thoughts. 

“T honoured you for that, Henry,” she was saying. 

Honoured him for what? 

“Marriage is a sacred tie, and your respect for it, even when the 
marriage was, as it was in your case, an unhappy one, made me res- 
pect you and admire you, and—shall I dare say the word ?—”’ 

Oh, the burglar, the ghost in the garden! But it was too late. 

““. . yes, love you, Henry, all the more. But we’re free now, 
Henry.” 

Free ? There was a movement in the dark, and she was kneeling on 
the floor by his chair. 

“Oh, Henry, Henry, I have been unhappy, too.” 

Her arms embraced him, and by the shaking of her body he could 
feel that she was sobbing. She might have been a suppliant crying for 
mercy. 

“You mustn’t, Janet,” he protested. Those tears were terrible, 
terrible. ‘Not now, not now! You must be calm; you must go to 
bed.” He patted her shoulder, then got up, disengaging himself from 
her embrace. He left her still crouching on the floor beside the chair 
on which he had been sitting. 

Groping his way into the hall, and without waiting to look for his 
hat, he went out of the house, taking infinite pains to close the front 
door noiselessly behind him. The clouds had blown over, and the 
moon was shining from a clear sky. There were puddles all along the 
road, and a noise of running water rose from the gutters and ditches. 
Mr. Hutton splashed along, not caring if he got wet. 
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How heartrendingly she had sobbed! With the emotions of pity 
and remorse that the recollection evoked in him there was a certain 
resentment: why couldn’t she have played the game that he was 
playing—the heartless, amusing game? Yes, but he had known all 
the time that she wouldn’t, she couldn’t, play that game: he had 
known and persisted. 

What had she said about passion and the elements? Something 
absurdly stale, but true, true. There she was, a cloud black-bosomed 
and charged with thunder, and he, like some absurd little Benjamin 
Franklin, had sent up a kite into the heart of the menace. Now he 
was complaining that his toy had drawn the lightning. 

She was probably still kneeling by that chair in the loggia, crying. 

But why hadn’t he been able to keep up the game? Why had his 
irresponsibility deserted him, leaving him suddenly sober in a cold 
world? There were no answers to any of his questions. One idea 
burned steady and luminous in his mind—the idea of flight. He must 
get away at once. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘*WHAT are you thinking about, Teddy Bear?” 

“Nothing.” 

There was a silence. Mr. Hutton remained motionless, his elbows 
on the parapet of the terrace, his chin in his hands, looking down over 
Florence. He had taken a villa on one of the hilltops to the south of 
the city. From a little raised terrace at the end of the garden one 
looked down a long fertile valley on to the town and beyond it to the 
bleak mass of Monte Morello and, eastward of it, to the peopled hill 
of Fiesole, dotted with white houses. Everything was clear and 
luminous in the September sunshine. 

‘Are you worried about anything ?”” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Tell me, Teddy Bear.” : 

“But, my dear, there’s nothing to tell.’? Mr. Hutton turned round, 
smiled and patted the girl’s hand. “I think you’d better go in and 
have your siesta. It’s too hot for you here.”’ 

“Very well, Teddy Bear. Are you coming, too?” 

“When I’ve finished my cigar.” 

“All right. But do hurry up and finish it, Teddy Bear.” Slowly, re- 
luctantly, she descended the steps of the terrace and walked towards 
the house. 


Mr. Hutton continued his contemplation of Florence. He had need 
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to be alone. It was good sometimes to escape from Doris and the rest- 
less solicitude of her passion. He had never known the pains of loving 
hopelessly, but he was experiencing now the pains of being loved. 
These last weeks had been a period of growing discomfort. Doris was 
always with him, like an obsession, like a guilty conscience. Yes, it 
was good to be alone. 

He pulled an envelope out of his pocket and opened it, not without 
reluctance. He hated letters; they always contained something un- 
pleasant nowadays, since his second marriage. This was from his sister. 
He began skimming through the insulting home-truths of which it 
was composed. The words “‘indecent haste,”’ “‘social suicide,” ‘‘scarcely 
cold in her grave,”’ “‘person of the lower classes,”’ all occurred. They 
were inevitable now in any communication from a well-meaning and 
right-thinking relative. Impatient, he was about to tear the stupid 
letter to pieces when his eye fell on a sentence at the bottom of the 
third page. His heart beat with uncomfortable violence as he read it. 
It was too monstrous! Janet Spence was going about telling everyone 
that he had poisoned his wife in order to marry Doris. What damnable 
malice! Ordinarily a man of the suavest temper, Mr. Hutton found 
himself trembling with rage. He took the childish satisfaction of 
calling names—he cursed the woman. 

Then suddenly he saw the ridiculous side of the situation. The 
notion that he should have murdered anyone in order to marry Doris! 
If they only knew how miserably bored he was. Poor, dear Janet! She 
had tried to be malicious; she had only succeeded in being stupid. 

A sound of footsteps aroused him; he looked round. In the garden 
below the little terrace the servant girl of the house was picking fruit. 
A Neapolitan, strayed somehow as far north as Florence, she was a 
specimen of the classical type—a little debased. Her profile might have 
been taken from a Sicilian coin of a bad period. Her features, carved 
floridly in the grand tradition, expressed an almost perfect stupidity. 
Her mouth was the most beautiful thing about her; the calligraphic 
hand of nature had richly curved it into an expression of mulish bad 
temper. . . . Under her hideous black clothes, Mr. Hutton divined a 
powerful body, firm and massive. He had looked at her before with 
a vague interest and curiosity. Today the curiosity defined and 
focused itself into a desire. An idyll of Theocritus. Here was the 
woman; he, alas, was not precisely like a goatherd on the volcanic 
hills. He called to her. 

““Armida !”’ 

The smile with which she answered him was so provocative, attested 
so easy a virtue, that Mr. Hutton took fright. He was on the brink 
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once more—on the brink. He must draw back, oh! quickly, quickly, 
before it was too late. The girl continued to look up at him. 

‘‘Ha chiamato?’’ she asked at last. 

Stupidity or reason ? Oh, there was no choice now. It was imbecility 
every time. 

““Scendo,” he called back to her. Twelve steps led from the garden 
to the terrace. Mr. Hutton counted them. Down, down, down, down 

. He saw a vision of himself descending from one circle of the 

inferno to the next—from a darkness full of wind and hail to an abyss 
of stinking mud. 


CHAPTER V 


FoR a good many days the Hutton case had a place on the front page 
of every newspaper. There had been no more popular murder trial 
since George Smith had temporarily eclipsed the European War by 
drowning in a warm bath his seventh bride. The public imagination 
was stirred by this tale of a murder brought to light months after the 
date of the crime. Here, it was felt, was one of those incidents m 
human life, so notable because they are so rare, which do definitely 
justify the ways of God to man. A wicked man had been moved by 
an illicit passion to kill his wife. For months he had lived in sin and 
fancied security—only to be dashed at last more horribly into the pit 
he had prepared for himself. Murder will out, and here was a case of 
it. The readers of the newspapers were in a position to follow every 
movement of the hand of God. There had been vague, but persistent 
rumours in the neighbourhood; the police had taken action at last. 
Then came the exhumation order, the post-mortem examination, 
the inquest, the evidence of the experts, the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury, the trial, the condemnation. For once Providence had done its 
duty, obviously, grossly, didactically, as in a melodrama. The news- 
papers were right in making of the case the staple intellectual food 
of a whole season. 

Mr. Hutton’s first emotion when he was summoned from Italy to 
give evidence at the inquest was one of indignation. It was a mon- 
strous, a scandalous thing that the police should take such idle, 
malicious gossip seriously. When the inquest was over he would bring 
an action for malicious prosecution against the Chief Constable; he 
would sue the Spence woman for slander. 

The inquest was opened; the astonishing evidence unrolled itself. 
The experts had examined the body, and had found traces of arsenic; 
they were of opinion that the late Mrs. Hutton had died of arsenic 
poisoning. 
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Arsenic poisoning . . . Emily had died of arsenic poisoning? After 
that, Mr. Hutton learned with surprise that there was enough arseni- 
cated insecticide in his greenhouses to poison an army. 

It was now, quite suddenly, that he saw it: there was a case against 
him. Fascinated he watched it growing, growing, like some monstrous 
tropical plant. It was enveloping him, surrounding him; he was lost 
in a tangled forest. : 

When was the poison administered ? The experts agreed that it must 
have been swallowed eight or nine hours before death. About lunch- 
time? Yes, about lunch-time. Clara, the parlour-maid, was called. 
Mrs. Hutton, she remembered, had asked her to go and fetch her 
medicine. Mr. Hutton had volunteered to go instead; he had gone 
alone. Miss Spence—ah, the memory of the storm, the white aimed 
face! the horror of it all!—Mliss Spence confirmed Clara’s statement, 
and added that Mr. Hutton had come back with the medicine already 
poured out in a wineglass, not in the bottle. 

Mr. Hutton’s indignation evaporated. He was dismayed, frightened. 
It was all too fantastic to be taken seriously, and yet this nightmare 
was fact—it was actually happening. 

M’Nab had seen them kissing, often. He had taken them for a drive 
on the day of Mrs. Hutton’s death. He could see them reflected in the 
windscreen, sometimes out of the tail of his eye. ; 

The inquest was adjourned. That evening Doris went to bed with 
a headache. When he went to her room after dinner, Mr. Hutton 
found her crying. 

““What’s the matter?”? He sat down on the edge of her bed and 
began to stroke her hair. For a long time she did not answer, and he 
went on stroking her hair mechanically, almost unconsciously ; some- 
times, even, he bent down and kissed her bare shoulder. He had his 
own affairs, however, to think about. What had happened? How was 
it that the stupid gossip had actually come true? Emily had died of 
arsenic poisoning. It was absurd, impossible. The order of things had 
been broken, and he was at the mercy of an irresponsibility. What 
had happened, what was going to happen? He was interrupted in the 
midst of his thoughts. 

“Tt’s my fault—it’s my fault!’ Doris suddenly sobbed out. “I 
shouldn’t have loved you; I oughtn’t to have let you love me. Why 
was I ever born?” 

Mr. Hutton didn’t say anything, but looked down in silence at the 
abject figure of misery lying on the bed. 

“If they do anything to you I shall kill myself.” 

She sat up, held him for a moment at arm’s length, and looked at 
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him with a kind of violence, as though she were never to see him 
again. 

“T love you, I love you, I love you.” She drew him, inert and pas- 
sive, towards her, clasped him, pressed herself against him. “I didn’t 
know you loved me as much as that, Teddy Bear. But why did you 
do it—why did you do it?” 

Mr. Hutton undid her clasping arms and got up. His face became 
very red. ‘You seem to take it for granted that I murdered my wife,” 
he said. ‘It’s really too grotesque. What do you all take me for? A 
cinema hero?” He had begun to lose his temper. All the exasperation, 
all the fear and bewilderment of the day, was transformed into a 
violent anger against her. “‘It’s all such damned stupidity. Haven’t 
you any conception of a civilized man’s mentality ? Do I look the sort 
of man who’d go about slaughtering people? I suppose you imagined 
I was so insanely in love with you that I could commit any folly. 
When will you women understand that one isn’t insanely in love? 
All one asks for is a quiet life, which you won’t allow one to have. I 
don’t know what the devil ever induced me to marry you. It was all 
a damned stupid, practical joke. And now you go about saying ’ma 
murderer. I won’t stand it.” 

Mr. Hutton stamped towards the door. He had said horrible things, 
he knew, odious things that he ought speedily to unsay. But he 
wouldn’t. He closed the door behind him. 

“Teddy Bear!’ He turned the handle; the latch clicked into place. 
“Teddy Bear!’’ The voice that came to him through the closed door 
was agonized. Should he go back? He ought to go back. He touched 
the handle, then withdrew his fingers and quickly walked away. 
When he was half-way down the stairs he halted. She might try to 
do something silly-—throw herself out of the window or God knows 
what! He listened attentively; there was no sound. But he pictured 
her very clearly tiptoeing across the room, lifting the sash as high as 
it would go, leaning out into the cold night air. It was raining a little. 
Under the window lay the paved terrace. How far below? Twenty- 
five or thirty feet ? Once, when he was walking along Piccadilly, a dog 
had jumped out of a third-storey window of the Ritz. He had seen it 
fall; he had heard it strike the pavement. Should he go back? He was 
damned if he would; he hated her. 

He sat for a long time in the library. What had happened ? What 
was happening? He turned the question over and over in his mind 
and could find no answer. Suppose the nightmare dreamed itself out 
to its horrible conclusion. Death was waiting for him. His eyes filled 
with tears; he wanted so passionately to live. ‘Just to live.’”’ Poor 
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Emily had wished it, too, he remembered: ‘Just to be alive.” There 
were still so many places in this astonishing world unvisited, so many 
queer delightful people still unknown, so many lovely women never 
so much as seen. The huge white oxen would still be dragging their 
wains along the Tuscan roads, the cypresses would still go up, straight 
as pillars, to the blue heaven; but he would not be there to see them. 
And the sweet southern wines—Tear of Christ and Blood of Judas— 
others would drink them, not he. Others would walk down the obscure 
and narrow lanes between the bookshelves in the London Library, 
sniffing the dusty perfume of good literature, peering at strange titles, 
discovering unknown names, exploring the fringes of vast domains of 
knowledge. He would be lying in a hole in the ground. And why, 
why ? Confusedly he felt that some extraordinary kind of justice was 
being done. In the past he had been wanton and imbecile and irres- 
ponsible. Now Fate was playing as wantonly, as irresponsibly with him. 
It was tit for tat, and God existed after all. 

He felt that he would like to pray. Forty years ago he used to 
kneel by his bed every evening. The nightly formula of his childhood 
came to him almost unsought from some long unopened chamber of 
the memory. ‘‘God bless Father and Mother, Tom and Cissie and the 
Baby, Mademoiselle and Nurse, and everyone that I love, and make 
me a good boy. Amen.”’ They were all dead now—except Cissie. 

His mind seemed to soften and dissolve; a great calm descended 
upon his spirit. He went upstairs to ask Doris’s forgiveness. He found 
her lying on the couch at the foot of the bed. On the floor beside her 
stood a blue bottle of liniment, marked ‘“‘Not to be taken’”’, she 
seemed to have drunk about half of it. 

“You didn’t love me,’’ was all she said when she opened her eyes 
to find him bending over her. 

Dr. Libbard arrived in time to prevent any very serious conse- 
quences. ‘‘You mustn’t do this again,” he said while Mr. Hutton was 
out of the room. 

““What’s to prevent me?” she asked defiantly. 

Dr. Libbard looked at her with his large, sad eyes. ““There’s nothing 
to prevent you,” he said. “Only yourself and your baby. Isn’t it rather 
bad luck on your baby, not allowing it to come into the world because 
you want to go out of it?” 

Doris was silent for a time. “‘All right,’’ she whispered. “‘I won’t.”’ 

Mr. Hutton sat by her bedside for the rest of the night. He felt 
himself now to be indeed a murderer. For a time he persuaded him- 
self that he loved this pitiable child. Dozing in his chair, he woke up, 
stiff and cold, to find himself drained dry, as it were, of every emotion. 
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He had become nothing but a tired and suffering carcase. At six o’clock 
he undressed and went to bed for a couple of hours’ sleep. In the 
course of the same afternoon the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
‘“‘Wilful Murder,’ and Mr. Hutton was committed for trial. 


CHAPTER VI 


Miss SPENCE was not at all well. She had found her public ap- 
_pearances in the witness-box very trying, and when it was all over 
she had something that was very nearly a breakdown. She slept 
badly, and suffered from nervous indigestion. Dr. Libbard used to 
call every other day. She talked to him a great deal—mostly about 
the Hutton case. . . . Her moral indignation was always on the boil. 
Wasn’t it appalling to think that one had had a murderer in one’s 
house ? Wasn’t it extraordinary that one could have been for so long 
mistaken about the man’s character? (But she had had an inkling 
from the first.) And then the girl he had gone off with—so low class, 
so little better than a prostitute. The news that the second Mrs. 
Hutton was expecting a baby—the posthumous child of a condemned 
and executed criminal—revolted her; the thing was shocking—an 
obscenity. Dr. Libbard answered her gently and vaguely, and 
prescribed bromide. 

One morning he interrupted her in the midst of her customary 
tirade. “By the way,” he said in his soft, melancholy voice, “I sup- 
pose it was really you who poisoned Mrs. Hutton.” 

Miss Spence stared at him for two or three seconds with enormous 
eyes, and then quietly said, “‘Yes.’’ After that she started to cry. 

“In the coffee, I suppose.”’ 

She seemed to nod assent. Dr. Libbard took out his fountain-pen, 
and in his neat, meticulous calligraphy wrote out a prescription for a 
sleeping draught. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


PART ONE: Perhaps an Accident 


Ox FRIDAY noon, July the twentieth, 1714, the finest bridge in 
all Peru broke and precipitated five travellers into the gulf 
below. This bridge was on the high road between Lima and Cuzco, 
and hundreds of persons passed over it every day. It had been woven 
of osier by the Incas more than a century before, and visitors to the 
city were always led out to see it. It was a mere ladder of thin slats 
swung out over the gorge, with handrails of dried vine. Horses and 
coaches and chairs had to go down hundreds of feet below and pass 
over the narrow torrent on rafts, but no one, not even the Viceroy, 
not even the Archbishop of Lima, had descended with the baggage 
rather than cross by the famous bridge of San Luis Rey. St. Louis of 
France himself protected it, by his name and by the little mud church 
on the farther side. The bridge seemed to be among the things that 
last for ever; it was unthinkable that it should break. The moment a 
Peruvian heard of the accident he signed himself and made a mental 
calculation as to how recently he had crossed by it and how soon he 
had intended crossing by it again. People wandered about in a trance- 
like state, muttering; they had the hallucination of seeing themselves 
falling into a gulf. 

There was a great service in the Cathedral. The bodies of the vic- 
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tims were approximately collected and approximately separated from 
one another, and there was great searching of hearts in the beautiful 
city of Lima. Servant girls returned bracelets which they had stolen 
from their mistresses, and usurers harangued their wives angrily in 
defence of usury. Yet it was rather strange that this event should have 
so impressed the Limeans, for in that country those catastrophes which 
lawyers shockingly call the ‘“‘acts of God”’ were more than usually . 
frequent. Tidal waves were continually washing away cities; earth- 
quakes arrived every week and towers fell upon good men and women 
all the time. Diseases were forever flitting in and out of the provinces, 
and old age carried away some of the most admirable citizens. That is 
why it was so surprising that the Peruvians should have been es- 
pecially touched by the rent in the bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Everyone was very deeply impressed, but only one person did any- 
thing about it, and that was Brother Juniper. By a series of coinci- 
dences so extraordinary that one almost suspects the presence of some 
Intention, this little red-haired Franciscan from northern Italy hap- 
pened to be in Peru converting the Indians, and happened to witness 
the accident. 

It was a very hot noon, that fatal noon, and coming around the 
shoulder of a hill Brother Juniper stopped to wipe his forehead and to 
gaze upon the screen of snowy peaks in the distance, then into the 
gorge below him filled with the dark plumage of green trees and green 
birds and traversed by its ladder of osier. Joy was in him; things were 
not going badly. He had opened several little abandoned churches and 
the Indians were crawling in to early Mass and groaning at the mo- 
ment of miracle as though their hearts would break. Perhaps it was 
the pure air from the snows before him; perhaps it was the memory 
that brushed him for a moment of the poem that bade him raise his 
eyes to the helpful hills. At all events he felt at peace. Then his glance 
fell upon the bridge, and at that moment a twanging noise filled the 
air, as when the string of some musical instrument snaps in a disused 
room, and he saw the bridge divide and fling five gesticulating ants 
into the valley below. 

Anyone else would have said to himself with secret joy: ““Within 
ten minutes myself! .. .” But it was another thought that visited 
Brother Juniper: ““Why did this happen to those five?” If there were 
any plan in the universe at all, if there were any pattern in a human 
life, surely it could be discovered mysteriously latent in those lives so 
suddenly cut off. Either we live by accident and die by accident, or we 
live by plan and die by plan. And on that instant Brother Juniper 
made the resolve to inquire into the secret lives of those five persons 
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that moment falling through the air, and to surprise the reason of their 
taking off. 
* * * * * 
It seemed to Brother Juniper that it was high time for theology 
to take its place among the exact sciences, and he had long intended 


putting it there. What he had lacked hitherto was a laboratory. Oh, . 


there had never been any lack of specimens; any number of his 


charges had met calamity,—spiders had stung them; their lungs had 
been touched ; their houses had burned down and things had happened . 


to their children from which one averts the mind. But these occasions 
of human woe had never been quite fit for scientific examination. 
They had lacked what our good savants were later to call proper con- 
trol. The accident had been dependent upon human error, for example, 
or had contained elements of probability. But this collapse of the 
bridge of San Luis Rey was a sheer Act of God. It afforded a perfect 
laboratory. Here at last one could surprise His intentions in a pure 
state. 

You and I can see that coming from anyone but Brother Juniper 
this plan would be the flower of a perfect scepticism. It resembled the 
effort of those presumptuous souls who wanted to walk on the pave- 
_ ments of Heaven and built the Tower of Babel to get there. But to our 
Franciscan there was no element of doubt in the experiment. He 
knew the answer. He merely wanted to prove it, historically, mathe- 
matically, to his converts—poor obstinate converts, so slow to believe 
that their pains were inserted into their lives for their own good. 
People were always asking for good sound proofs; doubt springs eter- 
nal in the human breast, even in countries where the Inquisition can 
read your very thoughts in your eyes. 

This was not the first time that Brother Juniper had tried to resort 
to such methods. Often on the long trips he had to make (scurrying 
from parish to parish, his robe tucked up about his knees, for haste) he 
would fall to dreaming of experiments that justify the ways of God 
to man; for instance, a complete record of the Prayers for Rain and 
their results. Often he had stood on the steps of one of his little 
churches, his flock kneeling before him on the baked street. Often he 
had stretched his arms to the sky and declaimed the splendid ritual. 
Not often, but several times, he had felt the virtue enter him and 


seen the little cloud forming on the horizon. But there were many - 


times when weeks went by . . . but why think of them? It was not 
himself he was trying to convince that rain and drought were wisely 
apportioned. 


Thus it was that the determination rose within him at the moment 
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of the accident. It prompted him to busy himself for six years, knock- 
ing at all the doors in Lima, asking thousands of questions, filling 
scores of note-books, in his effort at establishing the fact that each of 
the five lost lives was a perfect whole. Everyone knew that he was 
working on some sort of memorial of the accident, and everyone was 
very helpful and misleading. A few even knew the principal aim of 
his activity, and there were patrons in high places. 

The result of all this diligence was an enormous book, which, as we 
shall see later, was publicly burned on a beautiful Spring morning in 
the great square. But there was a secret copy, and after a great many 
years and without much notice it found its way to the library of the 
University of San Martin. There it lies between two great wooden 
covers collecting dust in a cupboard. It deals with one after another 
of the victims of the accident, cataloguing thousands of little facts and 
anecdotes and testimonies, and concluding with a dignified passage 
describing why God had settled upon that person and upon that day 
for His demonstration of wisdom. Yet for all his diligence, Brother 
Juniper never knew the central passion of Dofia Maria’s life; nor of 
Uncle Pio’s, not even of Esteban’s. And I, who claim to know so much 
more, isn’t it possible that even I have missed the very spring within 
the spring ? 

Some say that we shall never know, and that to the gods we are 
like the flies that the boys kill on a summer day, and some say, on 
the contrary, that the very sparrows do not lose a feather that has not 
been brushed away by the finger of God. 


PART TWO: The Marquesa de Montemayor; Pepita 


ANY Spanish schoolboy is required to know today more about Dofia 
Maria, Marquesa de Montemayor, than Brother Juniper was to dis- 
cover in years of research. Within a century of her death her letters 
had become one of the monuments of Spanish literature, and her life 
and times have ever since been the object of long studies. But her 
biographers have erred in one direction as greatly as the Franciscan 
did in another: they have tried to invest her with a host of graces, to 
read back into her life and person some of the beauties that abound in 
her letters, whereas all real knowledge of this wonderful woman 
must proceed from the act of humiliating her and of divesting her of 
all beauties save one. 

She was the daughter of a cloth merchant who had acquired the 
money and the hatred of the Limeans within a stone’s-throw of the 
Plaza. Her childhood was unhappy; she was ugly; she stuttered; her 
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mother persecuted her with sarcasms in an effort to arouse some social 
charms and forced her to go about the town in a veritable harness of 
jewels. She lived alone and she thought alone. Many suitors presented 
themselves, but as long as she could she fought against the convention 
of her time and was determined to remain single. There were hys- 
terical scenes with her mother, recriminations, screams and slamming 
of doors. At last, at twenty-six, she found herself penned into marriage 
with a supercilious and ruined nobleman, and the Cathedral of Lima 
fairly buzzed with the sneers of her guests. Still she lived alone and 
thought alone, and when an exquisite daughter was born to her she 
fastened upon her an idolatrous love. But little Clara took after her 
father; she was cold and intellectual. At the age of eight she was 
calmly correcting her mother’s speech and presently regarding her 
with astonishment and repulsion. The frightened mother became 
meek and obsequious, but she could not prevent herself from perse- 
cuting Dofia Clara with nervous attentions and a fatiguing love. 
Again there were hysterical recriminations, screams and slamming of 
doors. From the offers of marriage that fell to her, Dofia Clara deli- 
berately chose the one that required her removal to Spain. So to 
Spain she went, to that land from which it takes six months to receive 
an answer to one’s letter. The leave-taking before so long a voyage 
became in Peru one of the formal services of the Church. The ship 
was blessed, and as the space widened between the vessel and the 
beach both companies knelt and sang a hymn that never failed to 
sound weak and timid in all that open air. Dofia Clara sailed with most 
admirable composure, leaving her mother to gaze after the bright 
ship, her hand pressing now her heart and now her mouth. Blurred 
and streaked became her view of the serene Pacific and the enormous 
clouds of pearl that hang forever motionless above it. 

Left alone in Lima, the Marquesa’s life grew more and more in- 
ward. She became increasingly negligent in her dress, and like all 
lonely people she talked to herself audibly. All her existence lay in 
the burning centre of her mind. On that stage were performed endless 
dialogues with her daughter, impossible reconciliations, scenes eter- 
nally recommenced of remorse and forgiveness. On the street you 
beheld an old woman, her red wig fallen a little over one ear, her left 
cheek angry with a leprous affection, her right with a complementary 
adjustment of rouge. Her chin was never dry; her lips were never 
still. Lima was a city of eccentrics, but even there she became its jest 
as she drove through the streets or shuffled up the steps of its churches. 
She was thought to be continuously drunk. Worse things were said of 
her, and petitions were afloat that she be locked up. She had been 
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denounced three times before the Inquisition. It is not impossible that 
she might have. been burned had her son-in-law been less influential 
in Spain, and had she not somehow collected a few friends about the 
viceregal court who suffered her for her oddity and her wide reading. 
The distressing character of the relations between mother and 
daughter was further embittered by misunderstandings over money. 
The Condesa received a handsome allowance from her mother and 
frequent gifts. Dofia Clara soon became the outstanding woman of 
intelligence at the Spanish court. All the wealth of Peru would have 
been insufficient to maintain her in the grandiose style she fancied for 
herself. Strangely enough her extravagance proceeded from one of 
the best traits in her nature: she regarded her friends, her servants, 
and all the interesting people in the capital as her children. In fact 
there seemed only one person in the world towards whom she did not 
expend herself in kind offices. Among her protégés was the cartogra- 
pher De Blasiis (whose Maps of the New World was dedicated to the 
Marquesa de Montemayor amid the roars of the courtiers at Lima 
who read that she was the ‘‘admiration of her city and a rising sun in 
the West’’); another was the scientist Azuarius whose treatise on the 
laws of hydraulics was suppressed by the Inquisition as being too 
exciting. For a decade the Condesa literally sustained all the arts and 
sciences of Spain; it was not her fault that nothing memorable was 
produced in that time. 

About four years after Dofia Clara’s departure, Dofia Maria re- 
ceived her permission to visit Europe. On both sides the visit was anti- 
cipated with resolutions well nourished on self-reproach: the one to 
be patient, the other to be undemonstrative. Both failed. Each tor- 
tured the other and was on the point of losing her mind under the 
alternations of self-rebuke and the outbursts of passion. At length one 
day Dofia Maria rose before dawn, daring no more than to kiss the 
door behind which her daughter was sleeping, took ship and returned 
to America. Henceforth letter-writing had to take the place of all the 
affection that could not be lived. 

Hers were the letters that in an astonishing world have become the 
text-books of schoolboys and the ant-hill of the grammarians. Dofia 
Maria would have invented her genius had she not been born with it, 
so necessary was it to her love that she attract the attention, perhaps 
the admiration, of her distant child. She forced herself to go out into 
society in order to cull its ridicules; she taught her eye to observe; 
she read the masterpieces of her language to discover its effects; she 
insinuated herself into the company of those who were celebrated for 
their conversation. Night after night in her baroque palace she wrote 
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and re-wrote the incredible pages, forcing from her despairing mind 
those miracles of wit and grace, those distilled chronicles of the vice- 
regal court. We know now that her daughter barely glanced at the 
letters and that it is to the son-in-law that we owe their preservation. 

The Marquesa would have been astonished to learn that her letters 
were immortal. Yet many critics have accused her of keeping one eye 
on posterity, and point to a number of letters that have all the air of 
being bravura pieces. To them it seems impossible that Dofia Maria 
should have put herself to the same pains to dazzle her daughter that 
most artists expend on dazzling the public. Like her son-in-law they 
misunderstood her: the Conde delighted in her letters, but he thought 
that when he had enjoyed the style he had extracted all their richness 
and intention, missing (as most readers do) the whole purport of 
literature, which is the notation of the heart. Style is but the faintly 
contemptible vessel in which the bitter liquid is recommended to the 
world. The Marquesa would even have been astonished to learn that 
her letters were very good, for such authors live always in the noble 
weather of their own minds, and those productions which seem re- 
markable to us are little better than a day’s routine to them. 

This was the old woman who hour by hour would sit upon her 
balcony her odd straw hat casting a purple shadow across her lined and 
yellow face. How often as she turned her pages with her gemmed 
hands, she would ask herself, almost with amusement, whether the 
constant pain at her heart had an organic seat. She wondered whether 
a subtle doctor cutting through to that battered throne could at last 
discover a sign, and lifting his face to the amphitheatre cry out to his 
students: ‘“This woman has suffered, and her suffering has left its 
mark upon the structure of her heart.’’ This idea had so often visited 
her that one day she wrote it into a letter and her daughter scolded 
her for an introspective and for making a cult of' sorrow. 

The knowledge that she would never be loved in return acted upon 
her ideas as a tide acts upon cliffs. Her religious beliefs went first, for 
all she could ask of a god, or of immortality, was the gift of a place 
where daughters love their mothers; the other attributes of Heaven 
you could have for a song. Next she lost her belief in the sincerity of 
those about her. She secretly refused to believe that anyone (herself 
excepted) loved anyone. All families lived in a wasteful atmosphere 
of custom and kissed one another with secret indifference. She saw 
that the people of this world moved about in an armour of egotism, 
drunk with self-gazing, athirst for compliments, hearing little of what 
was said to them, unmoved by the accidents that befell their closest 
friends, in dread of all appeals that might interrupt their long com- 
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munion with their own desires. These were the sons and daughters 
of Adam from Cathay to Peru. And when on the balcony her thoughts 
reached this turn, her mouth would contract with shame for she knew 
that she too sinned and that though her love for her daughter was 
vast enough to include all the colours of love, it was not without a 
shade of tyranny: she loved her daughter not for her daughter’s sake, 
but for her own. She longed to free herself from this ignoble bond; 
but the passion was too fierce to cope with. And then on that green 
balcony a strange warfare would shake the hideous old lady, a singu- 
larly futile struggle against a temptation to which she would never 
have the opportunity of succumbing. How could she rule her daughter 
when her daughter saw to it that four thousand miles lay between 
them ? Nevertheless Dofia Maria wrestled with the ghost of her temp- 
tation and was worsted on every occasion. She wanted her daughter 
for herself; she wanted to hear her say: ‘‘You are the best of all pos- 
sible mothers”; she longed to hear her whisper: “‘Forgive me.”’ 


About two years after her return from Spain there took place a 
series of inconspicuous events that had a great deal to tell about the 
inner life of the Marquesa. Only the faintest allusion to them occurs 
in the Correspondence, but as that is found in Letter xxi1 which con- 
tains other signs, I shall do my best to give a translation and commen- 
tary of the first part of the letter: 

‘“‘Are there no doctors in Spain? Where are those good men from 
Flanders that used to help you so? Oh, my treasure, how can we punish 
you enough for letting your cold endure so many weeks? Don Vicente, 
I implore you to make my child see reason. Angels of Heaven, I im- 
plore you to make my child see reason. Now that you are better, I 
beg of you, resolve that when the first warning of a cold comes you will 
steam yourself well and go to bed. Here in Peru I am helpless; I can do 
nothing. Do not be self-willed, my beloved. God bless you. I am enclosing 
in today’s packet the gum of some tree which the sisters of Santo Tomds 
peddle from door to door. Whether it be of much use I know not. It can 
do no harm. I am told that in the convent the silly sisters inhale it so 
diligently that one cannot smell the incense at Mass. Whether it be 
worth anything I know not; try it. 

“Rest easy, my love, I am sending His Most Catholic Majesty the 
perfect gold chain.” (Her daughter had written her: ‘‘ The chain ar- 
rived in good condition and I wore it at the christening of the In .fante. 
His Most Catholic Majesty was gracious enough to admire it, and when 
I told him that you had given it me he sent you his compliments upon 
your taste. Do not fail to send him one as like it as possible; send it at 
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once, by way of the Chamberlain.”’) ‘“‘He need never know that in order 
to obtain it I had to walk into a picture. Do you remember that in the 
sacristy of San Martin there is a portrait by Velasquez of the Viceroy 
who founded the Monastery and of his wife and brat? and that his wife 
is wearing a gold chain? I resolved that only that chain would do. So 
one midnight I slipped into the sacristy, climbed the robing-table like a 
girl of twelve and walked in. The canvas resisted jor a moment, but the 
painter himself came forward to lift me through the pigment. I told 
him that the most beautiful girl in Spain wished to present the finest 
gold chain that could be found to the most gracious king in the world. 
It was as simple as that, and there we stood talking, we four, in the grey 
and silvery air that makes a Velasquez. Now I keep thinking about a 
more golden light; I keep looking at the Palace: I must pass the evening 
in a Titian. Would the Viceroy let me? 

“But His Excellency has the gout again. I say ‘again’ because the 
flattery of the court insists that there are times when he is free of it. 
This being Saint Mark’s day His Excellency started out to visit the 
University where twenty-two new doctors were being brought into the 
world. He had hardly been carried from his divan to his coach when 
he screamed and refused to go any farther. He was carried back to his 
bed where he broke a most delicious cigar and sent for the Perichole. 
And while we listened to long doctrinal addresses, more or less in Latin, 
he heard all about us, more or less in Spanish, from the reddest and 
cruellest lips in town.”’ (Dofia Maria permitted herself this passage, 
although she had just read in her daughter’s last letter: “How many 
times must I tell you to be more cautious in the things you say in your 
letters? They often show signs of having been opened on the journey. 
Nothing could be more ill-judged than your remarks on the you-know- 
what-I-mean at Cuzco. Such remarks are not funny, even though 
Vicente did compliment you upon them in his postscript, and they might 
get us into a great deal of trouble with Certain Persons here in Spain. 
I continue to be astonished that your indiscretions have not long since 
led to your being ordered to retire to your farm.”) 

“There was a great press at the Exercises and two women fell from 
the balcony, but God in His goodness saw that they fell on Dofia 
Merced. All three are badly hurt, but will be thinking of other things 
within a year. The President was speaking at the moment of the acci- 
dent, and being short-sighted could not imagine what the disturbance of 
cries and talk and falling bodies could be about. It was very pleasant to 
see him bowing, under the impression that he was being applauded. 

“Sneaking of the Perichole, and of applause, you should know that 
Pepita and I decided to go to the Comedia this evening. The public still 
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idolizes its Perichole; it even forgives her her years. We are told that 
she saves what she can every morning by passing alternate pencils of 
ice and fire across her cheeks.” (Translation falls especially short of 
this conceit which carries the whole flamboyance of the Spanish lan- 
guage. It was intended as an obsequious flattery of the Condesa, and 
was untrue. The great actress was twenty-eight at this time: her 
cheeks had the smoothness and polish of dark yellow marble and 
would certainly have retained that quality for many years. Apart from 
the cosmetics required by her performances the only treatment Camila 
Perichole afforded her face was to throw cold water at it twice a day, 
like a peasant woman at a horse trough.) 

“That curious man they call Uncle Pio is by her all the time. Don 
Rubio says that he cannot make out whether Uncle Pio is her father, 
her lover, or her son. The Perichole gave a wonderful performance. 
Scold me all you like for a provincial ninny, you have no such actresses 
in Spain.’’ And so on. 

It is on this visit to the theatre that further matter hangs. She 
decided to go to the Comedia where the Perichole was playing Dofia 
Leonor in Moreto’s Trampa Adelante; perhaps some material could 
be derived from the visit for her daughter’s next letter. She took with 
her Pepita, a little girl of whom later we shall learn much. Dofia 
Maria had borrowed her to be her companion, from the orphanage 
connected with the Convent of Santa Maria Rosa de las Rosas. The 
Marquesa sat in her box gazing with flagging attention at the brilliant 
stage. Between the acts it was the Perichole’s custom to lay aside the 
courtly réle and appear before the curtain to sing a few topical songs. 
The malicious actress had seen the Marquesa arrive and presently 
began improvising couplets alluding to her appearance, her avarice, 
her drunkenness, and even to her daughter’s flight from her. The at- 
tention of the house was subtly directed to the old woman, and a rising 
murmur of contempt accompanied the laughter of the audience. But 
the Marquesa, deeply moved by the first two acts of the comedy, 
scarcely saw the singer and sat staring before her, thinking about 
Spain. Camila Perichole became bolder and the air was electric with 
the hatred and glee of the crowd. At last Pepita plucked the Marquesa’s 
sleeve and whispered to her that they should go. As they left the box 
the house arose and burst into a roar of triumph; the Perichole flung 
herself into a frenzied dance, for she saw the manager at the back of 
the hall and knew that her salary had been increased. But the Mar- 
quesa remained unaware of what had taken place; in fact she was 
quite pleased, for during the visit she had contrived a few felicitous 
phrases, phrases (who knows?) that might bring a smile to her 
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daughter’s face and might make her murmur: “Really, my mother 
is charming.” 

In due time the report reached the Viceroy’s ears that one of his 
aristocrats had been openly baited in the theatre. He summoned the 
Perichole to the Palace and ordered her to call upon the Marquesa 
and to apologize. The trip was to be made barefoot and in a black dress. 
Camila argued and fought, but all she gained was a pair of shoes. 

The Viceroy had three reasons for insisting. In the first place the 
singer had taken liberties with his court. Don Andrés had contrived 
to make exile endurable by building up a ceremonial so complicated 
that it could only be remembered by a society that had nothing else 
to think about. He nursed his little aristocracy and its minute distinc- 
tions and any insult paid to a Marquesa was an insult to His Person. 
In the second place, Dofia Maria’s son-in-law was an increasingly im- 
portant personage in Spain, laden with possibilities of injury to the 
Viceroy, nay, with the possibility of supplanting him. The Conde 
Vicente d’Abuirre must not be vexed, even through his half-wit 
mother-in-law. 

Finally, the Viceroy was delighted to humble the actress. He sus- 
pected that she was deceiving him with a matador, perhaps with an 
actor; between the flattery of the court and the inertia of gout he 
could not quite make out who it was; at all events, it was clear that 
the singer was beginning to forget that he was one of the first men 
in the world. 

The Marquesa, beside not having heard the scurrilous songs, was 
in other ways unprepared for the actress’s visit. You should know that 
after the departure of her daughter, Dofia Maria had lighted upon a 
certain consolation: she had taken to drinking. Everyone drank chicha 
in Peru and there was no particular disgrace in being found uncon- 
scious on a feast day. Dofia Maria had begun to discover that her 
feverish monologues had a way of keeping her awake all night. Once 
she took a delicate fluted glassful of chicha on retiring. Oblivion was 
so sweet that presently she stole larger amounts and tried dissimulat- 
ing their effects from Pepita; she hinted that she was not well, and 
represented herself as going into a decline. At last she resigned all 
pretence. The boats that carried her letter to Spain did not leave 
oftener than once a month. During the week that preceded the making 
of the packet she observed a strict regimen and cultivated the city 
assiduously for material. At last on the eve of the post she wrote the 
letter, making up the bundle towards dawn and leaving it for Pepita 
to deliver to the agent. Then as the sun rose she would shut herself 
up in her room with some flagons and drift through the next few 
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weeks without the burden of consciousness. Finally she would emerge 
from her happiness and prepare to go into a state of “‘training” in pre- 
paration for the writing of another letter. 

Thus on the night following the scandal in the theatre she wrote 
Letter xx and retired to bed with a carafe. All next day Pepita moved 
about the room, glancing anxiously at the figure on the bed. The next 
afternoon Pepita brought her needlework into the room. The Mar- 
quesa lay staring at the ceiling with wide-open eyes, talking to herself. 
Towards dusk Pepita was called to the door and informed that the 
Perichole had come to see the mistress. Pepita remembered the theatre 
very well and sent back word angrily that the mistress refused to see 
her. The man carried the message to the street door, but returned 
awestruck with the news that the Sefiora Perichole was armed with a 
letter from the Viceroy presenting her to the lady. Pepita tiptoed to 
the bed and started talking to the Marquesa. The glazed eyes moved 
to the girl’s face. Pepita shook her gently. With great effort Dofia 
Maria tried to fix her mind on what was being said to her. Twice she 
lay back, refusing to seize the meaning, but at last (like a general 
calling together in a rain and by night the dispersed divisions of his 
army) she assembled memory and attention and a few other faculties, 
and painfully pressing her hand to her forehead she asked for a bowl 
of snow. When it was brought her, she long and drowsily pressed 
handfuls of it against her temples and cheeks; then rising she stood 
for a long time leaning against the bed and looking at her shoes. At 
last she raised her head with decision; she called for her fur-trimmed 
cloak and a veil. She put them on and tottered into her handsomest 
reception room where the actress stood waiting for her. 

» Camila had intended to be perfunctory and if possible impudent, 
but now she was struck for the first time with the dignity of the old 
woman. The mercer’s daughter could carry herself at times with all 
the distinction of the Montemayors, and when she was drunk she 
wore the grandeur of Hecuba. For Camila the half-closed eyes had the 
air of weary authority and she began almost timidly: 

“T come, sefiora, to make sure that you could not have misunder- 
stood anything I said on the evening that your grace did me the 
honour to visit my theatre.” 

‘“Misunderstood ? Misunderstood ?”’ said the Marquesa. 

“Your grace might have misunderstood and thought that my words 
were intended to be disrespectful to your grace.” 

“To me?” 

“Your grace is not offended at her humble servant? Your grace is 
aware that a poor actress in my position may be carried beyond her 
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intentions . . . that it is very difficult . . . that everything . . .” 

“How can I be offended, sefiora? All that I can remember is that 
you gave a beautiful performance. You are a great artist. You should 
be happy, happy. My handkerchief, Pepita. . . .” 

The Marquesa brought out these words very rapidly and vaguely, 
but the Perichole was confounded. A piercing sense of shame filled 
her. She turned crimson. At last she was able to murmur: 

“Tt was in the songs between the acts of the comedy. I was afraid 
your grace...” 

“Yes, yes, I remember now. I left early. Pepita, we left early, did 
we not ? But, sefiora, you are good enough to forgive my leaving early, 
yes, even in the middle of your admirable performance. I forget why 
we left. Pepita . . . oh, some indisposition. . . .” 

It was impossible that anyone in the theatre could have missed the 
intention of the songs. Camila could only assume that the Marquesa 
out of a sort of fantastic magnanimity was playing the farce of not 
having noticed it. She was almost in tears: ‘‘But you are so good to 
overlook my childishness, sefiora—I mean your grace. I did not know. 
I did not know your goodness. Sefiora, permit me to kiss your hand.” 

Dofia Maria held out her hand astonished. She had not for a long 
time been addressed with such consideration. Her neighbours, her 
tradespeople, her servants—for even Pepita lived in awe of her,—her 
very daughter had never approached her thus. It induced a new mood 
in her; one that must very likely be called maudlin. She became 


loquacious: 
“Offended, offended at you, my beautiful . . . my gifted child ? Who 
am I,a...an unwise and unloved old woman, to be offended at you ? 


I felt, my daughter, as though I were—what says the poet ?—sur- 
prising through a cloud the conversation of the angels. Your voice kept 
- finding new wonders in our Moreto. When you said: 


‘Don Juan, st mi amor estimas, 
Y la fe segura es necia? 
Enojarte mis temores 

Es no querarme discreta. 

° ? 

¢ lan seguros... 


and so on,—that was true! And what a gesture you made at the close 
of the First Day. There, with your hand so. Such a gesture as the 
Virgin made, saying to Gabriel: How is it possible that I shall have a 
child? No, no, you will begin to have resentment at me, for I am 
going to tell you about a gesture that you may remember to use some 
day. Yes, it would fit well into that scene where you forgive your Don 
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Juan de Lara. Perhaps I should tell you that I saw it made one day 
by my daughter. My daughter is very beautiful . . . everyone thinks. 
Did . . . did you know my Dofia Clara, sefiora?” 

‘Fler Grace often did me the honour of visiting my theatre. I knew 
the Condesa well by sight.” 

“Do not remain so on one knee, my child.—Pepita, tell Jenarito to 
bring this lady some sweet cakes at once. Think, one day we fell out, 
I forget over what. Oh, there is nothing strange in that; all we 
mothers from time to time. . . . Look, can you come a little closer? 
You must not believe the town that says she was unkind to me. You 
are a great woman with a beautiful nature and you can see further » 
than the crowd sees in these matters.—It is a pleasure to talk to you. 
What beautiful hair you have! What beautiful hair !—She had not a 
warm impulsive nature, I know that. But oh, my child, she had such 
a store of intelligence and graciousness. Any misunderstandings be- 
tween us are so plainly my fault; is it not wonderful that she is so 
quick to forgive me? This day there fell one of those little moments. 
We both said hasty things and went off to our rooms. Then each 
turned back to be forgiven. Finally only a door separated us and there 
we were pulling it in contrary ways. But at last she... took my... 
face . . . thus, in her two white hands. So! Look!’ 

The Marquesa almost fell out of her chair as she leaned forward, 
her face streaming with happy tears, and made the beatific gesture. 
I should say the mythical gesture, for the incident was but a recurring 
dream. . 

“T am glad you are here,” she continued, “for now you have heard 
from my own lips that she is not unkind to me, as some people say. 
Listen, sefiora, the fault was mine. Look at me. Look at me. There 
was some mistake that made me the mother of so beautiful a girl. I 
am difficult. I am trying. You and she are great women. No, do not 
stop me: you are rare women, and I am only a nervous . . . a foolish 

. a stupid woman. Let me kiss your feet. I am impossible. I am 
impossible. I am impossible.” 

Here indeed the old woman did fall out of her chair and was 
gathered up by Pepita and led back to her bed. The Perichole walked 
home in consternation, and sat for a long time gazing into her eyes 
in the mirror, her palms pressed against her cheeks. 

But the person who saw most of the difficult hours of the Marquesa _ 
was her little companion Pepita. Pepita was an orphan and had been 
brought up by that strange genius of Lima, the Abbess Madre Maria 
del Pilar. The only occasion upon which the two great women of 
Peru (as the perspective of history was to reveal them) met face to 
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face was on the day when Dofia Maria called upon the directress of the 
Convent of Santa Maria Rosa de las Rosas and asked if she might bor- 
row some bright girl from the orphanage to be her companion. The 
Abbess gazed hard at the grotesque old woman. Even the wisest people 
in the world are not perfectly wise, and Madre Maria del Pilar, who 
was able to divine the poor human heart behind all the masks of folly 
and defiance, had always refused to concede one to the Marquesa de 
Montemayor. She asked her a great many questions and then paused 
to think. She wanted to give Pepita the worldly experience of living 
in the palace. She also wanted to bend the old woman to her own 
interests. And she was filled with a sombre indignation, for she knew 
she was gazing at one of the richest women in Peru, and the blindest. 

The Abbess was one of those persons who have allowed their lives 
to be gnawed away because they have fallen in love with an idea 
several centuries before its appointed appearance in the history of 
civilization. She hurled herself against the obstinacy of her time in her 
desire to attach a little dignity to women. At midnight when she had 
finished adding up the accounts of the house she would fall into insane 
visions of an age when women could be organized to protect women, 
women travelling, women as servants, women when they are old or 
ill, the women she had discovered in the mines of Potosi, or in the 
workrooms of the cloth-merchants, the girls she had collected out of 
doorways on rainy nights. But always the next morning she had to 
face the fact that the women in Peru, even her nuns, went through 
life with two notions: one, that all the misfortunes that might befall 
them were merely due to the fact that they were not sufficiently 
attractive to bind some man to their maintenance; and, two, that all 
the misery in the world was worth his caress. She had never known 
any country but the environs of Lima and she assumed that its cor- 
ruption was the normal state of mankind. Looking back from our 
century we can see the whole folly of her hope. Twenty such women 
would have failed to make any impression on that age. Yet she con- 
tinued diligently in her task. She resembled the swallow in the fable 
who once every thousand years transferred a grain of wheat, in the 
hope of rearing a mountain to reach the moon. Such persons are raised 
up in every age; they obstinately insist on transporting their grains 
of wheat and they derive a certain exhilaration from the sneers of the 
bystanders. ‘‘How queerly they dress!’’ we cry. “How queerly they 
dress !”” 

Her plain red face had great kindliness, and more idealism than 
kindliness, and more generalship than idealism. All her work, her 
hospitals, her orphanage, her convent, her sudden journeys of rescue, 
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depended upon money. No one harboured a fairer admiration for mere 
goodness, but she had been obliged to watch herself sacrificing her 
kindliness, almost her idealism, to generalship, so dreadful were the 
struggles to obtain her subsidies from her superiors in the church. 
The Archbishop of Lima, whom we shall know later in a more grace- 
ful connexion, hated her with what he called a Vatinian hate and 
counted the cessation of her visits among the compensations for dying. 

Lately she had felt not only the breath of old age against her cheek, 
but a graver warning. A chill of terror went through her, not for her- 
self, but for her work. Who was there in Peru to value the things she 
had valued? And rising one day at dawn she had made a rapid journey 
through her hospital and convent and orphanage, looking for a soul 
she might train to be her successor. She hurried from empty face to 
empty face, occasionally pausing more from hope than conviction. In 
the courtyard she came upon a company of girls at work over the linen 
and her eyes fell at once upon a girl of twelve who was directing the 
others at the trough and at the same time recounting to them with 
great dramatic fire the less probable miracles in the life of Saint Rose 
of Lima. So it was that the search ended with Pepita. The education 
for greatness is difficult enough at any time, but amid the sensibilities 
and jealousies of a convent it must be conducted with fantastic indirec- 
tion. Pepita was assigned to the most disliked tasks in the house, but 
she came to understand all the aspects of its administration. She ac- 
companied the Abbess on her journeys, even though it was in the 
capacity of custodian of the eggs and vegetables. And everywhere, by 
surprise, hours would open up in which the directress suddenly ap- 
peared and talked to her at great length, not only on religious ex- 
perience, but on how to manage women and how to plan contagious 
wards and how to beg for money. It was a step in this education for 
greatness that resulted in Pepita’s arriving one day and entering upon 
the crazy duties of being Dofia Maria’s companion. For the first two 
years she merely came for an occasional afternoon, but finally she 
came to the palace to live. She had never been taught to expect hap- 
piness, and the inconveniences, not to say terrors, of her new position 
did not seem to her excessive for a girl of fourteen. She did not suspect 
that the Abbess was even there hovering about the house, herself 
estimating the stresses and watching for the moment when a burden 
harms and not strengthens. 

A few of Pepita’s trials were physical: for example, the servants in 
the house took advantage of Dofia Maria’s indisposition; they opened 
up the bedrooms of the palace to their relatives; they stole freely. 
Alone Pepita stood out against them and suffered a persecution of 
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small discomforts and practical jokes. Her mind, similarly, had its 
distresses: when she accompanied Dofia Maria on her errands in the 
city, the older woman would be seized with the desire to dash into a 
church, for what she had lost of religion as faith she had replaced 
with religion as magic. ‘‘Stay here in the sunlight, my dear child; I 
shall not be long,” she would say. Dofia Maria would then forget her- 
self in a reverie before the altar and leave the church by another 
door. Pepita had been brought up by Madre Maria del Pilar to an 
almost morbid obedience and when after many hours she ventured 
into the church and made sure that her mistress was no longer there, 
still she returned to the street corner and waited while the shadows fell 
gradually across the square. Thus waiting in public she suffered all the 
torture of a little girl’s self-consciousness. She still wore the uniform of 
the orphanage (which a minute’s thoughtfulness on the part of Doiia 
Maria could have altered) and she suffered hallucinations wherein 
men seemed to be staring at her and whispering—nor were these 
always hallucinations. No less her heart suffered, for on some days 
Dofia Maria would suddenly become aware of her and would talk to 
her cordially and humorously, would let appear for a few hours all the 
exquisite sensibility of the Letters; then, on the morrow she would 
withdraw into herself again and, while never harsh, would become 
impersonal and unseeing. The beginnings of hope and affection that 
Pepita had such need to expend would be wounded. She tiptoed about 
the palace, silent, bewildered, clinging only to her sense of duty and 
her loyalty to her “‘mother in the Lord,’”’ Madre Maria del Pilar, who 
had sent her there. 


Finally a new fact appeared that was to have considerable effect 
on the lives of both the Marquesa and her companion: “My dear 
mother,’’ wrote the Condesa, ‘‘the weather has been most exhausting, 
and the fact that the orchards and gardens are in bloom only makes it 
the more trying. I could endure flowers if only they had no perfume. 
I shall therefore ask your permission to write you at less length than 
usual. If Vicente returns before the post leaves he will be delighted to 
finish out the leaf and supply you with those tiresome details about my- 
self which you seem to enjoy so. I shall not go to Grignan in Provence 
as I expected this Fall, as my child will be born in early October.” 

What child ? The Marquesa leaned against the wall. Dofia Clara had 
foreseen the exhausting importunities that this news would awaken in 
her mother and had sought to mitigate them by the casualness of her 
announcement. The ruse did not succeed. The famous Letter XLII was 
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Now at length the Marquesa had something to be anxious about: 
her daughter was to become a mother. This event which merely bored 
Dofia Clara discovered a whole new scale of emotions in the Marquesa. 
She became a mine of medical knowledge and suggestion. She combed 
the city for wise old women and poured into her letters the whole 
folk-wisdom of the New World. She fell into the most abominable 
superstition. She practised a degrading system of taboos for her child’s 
protection. She refused to allow a knot in the house. The maids were 
forbidden to tie up their hair and she concealed upon her person 
ridiculous symbols of a happy delivery. On the stairs the even steps 
were marked with red chalk and a maid who accidentally stepped 
upon an even step was driven from the house with tears and screams. 
Dofia Clara was in the hands of malignant Nature who reserves the 
right to inflict upon her children the most terrifying jests. There was 
an etiquette of propitiation which generations of peasant women had 
found comforting. So vast an army of. witnesses surely implied that 
there was some truth in it. At least it could do no harm, and perhaps 
it did good. But the Marquesa did not only satisfy the rites of pagan- 
ism; she studied the prescriptions of Christianity as well. She arose in 
the dark and stumbled through the streets to the earliest Masses. She 
hysterically hugged the altar-rails trying to rend from the gaudy 
statuettes a sign, only a sign, the ghost of a smile, the furtive nod of a 
waxen head. Would all be well? Sweet, sweet Mother, would all be 
well? 

At times, after a day’s frantic resort to such invocations, a revulsion 
would sweep over her. Nature is deaf. God is indifferent. Nothing in 
man’s power can alter the course of law. Then on some street-corner 
she would stop, dizzy with despair, and leaning against a wall would 
long to be taken from a world that had no plan in it. But soon a belief 
in the great Perhaps would surge up from the depths of her nature 
and she would fairly run home to renew the candles above her 
daughter’s bed. 


At last the time came to satisfy the supreme rite of Peruvian house- 
holds looking forward to this event: she made the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Santa Maria de Cluxambuqua. If there resided any efficacy 
in devotion at all, surely it lay in a visit to this great shrine. The ground 
had been holy through three religions: even before the Incan civiliza- 
tion distraught human beings had hugged the rocks and lashed 
themselves with whips to wring their will from the skies. Thither the 
Marquesa was carried in her chair, crossing the bridge of San Luis Rey 
and ascending into the hills toward that city of large-girdled women, 
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a tranquil town, slow-moving and slow-smiling, a city of crystal air, 
cold as the springs that fed its many fountains; a city of bells, soft and 
musical, and tuned to carry on with one another the happiest quar- 
rels. If anything turned out for disappointment in the town of Clux- 
ambuqua the grief was somehow assimilated by the overwhelming 
imminence of the Andes and by the weather of quiet joy that flowed 
in and about the side-streets. No sooner did the Marquesa see from a 
distance the white walls of this town perched on the knees of the 
highest peaks than her fingers ceased turning the beads and the busy 
prayers of her fright were cut short on her lips. 

She did not even alight at the inn, but leaving Pepita to arrange for 
their stay she went on to the church and knelt for a long time, patting 
her hands softly together. She was listening to the new tide of re- 
signation that was rising within her. Perhaps she would learn in 
time to permit both her daughter and her gods to govern their own 
affairs. She was not annoyed by the whispering of the old women in 
padded garments who sold candles and medals and talked about money 
from dawn to dark. She was not even distracted by an officious sacristan 
who tried to collect a fee for something or other and who, from spite, 
made her change her place under the pretext of repairing a tile on 
the floor. Presently she went out into the sunshine and sat on the steps 
of the fountain. She watched the little processions of invalids slowly 
revolving about the gardens. She watched three hawks plunging about 
the sky. The children who had been playing by the fountain stared at 
her for a moment, and went away alarmed, but a llama (a lady with 
a long neck and sweet shallow eyes, burdened down by a fur cape too 
heavy for her, and picking her way delicately down an interminable 
staircase) came over and offered her a velvet cleft nose to stroke. The 
llama is deeply interested in the human beings about her, is even fond 
of pretending that she too is one of them, and of inserting her head 
into their conversations as though in a moment she would lift her 
voice and contribute a wan and helpful comment. Soon Dofia Maria 
was surrounded by a number of these sisters who seemed on the point 
of asking her why she clapped her hands so and how much her veiling 
cost a yard. 

Dofia Maria had arranged that any letters arriving from Spain 
should be brought to her at once by a special messenger. She had 
travelled slowly from Lima and even now as she sat in the square a 
boy from her farm ran up and put into her hand a large’ packet 
wrapped in parchment and dangling some nuggets of sealing-wax. 
Slowly she undid the wrappings. With measured stoic gestures she 
read first an affectionate and jocose note from her son-in-law; then her 
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daughter’s letter. It was full of wounding remarks rather brilliantly 
said, perhaps said for the sheer virtuosity of giving pain neatly. Each 
of its phrases found its way through the eyes of the Marquesa, then, 
carefully wrapped in understanding and forgiveness, it sank into her 
heart. At last she arose, gently dispersed the sympathetic llamas, and 
with a grave face returned to the shrine. 


While Dofia Marfa was passing the late afternoon in the Church 
and in the Square, Pepita was left to prepare their lodging. She 
showed the porters where to lay down the great wicker hampers and 
set about unpacking the altar, the brazier, the tapestries and the por- 
traits of Dofia Clara. She descended into the kitchen and gave the cook 
exact instructions as to the preparation of a certain porridge upon 
which the Marquesa principally subsisted. Then she returned to the 
rooms and waited. She resolved to write a letter to the Abbess. She 
hung for a long time over the quill, staring into the distance with 
trembling lip. She saw the face of Madre Maria del Pilar, so red and 
scrubbed, and the wonderful black eyes. She heard her voice as at the 
close of supper (the orphans sitting with lowered eyes and folded 
hands) she commented on the events of the day, or as, by candlelight, 
she stood among the beds of the hospital and announced the theme for 
meditation during the night. But most clearly of all Pepita remem- 
bered the sudden interviews when the Abbess (not daring to wait 
until the girl was older) had discussed with her the duties of her office. 
. She had talked to Pepita as to an equal. Such speech is troubling and 
wonderful to an intelligent child, and Madre Maria del Pilar had 
abused it. She had expanded Pepita’s vision of how she should feel 
and act beyond the measure of her years. And she had unthinkingly 
turned upon Pepita the full blaze of her personality, as Jupiter had 
turned his upon Semele. Pepita was frightened by her sense of in- 
sufficiency; she hid it and wept. And then the Abbess had cast the 
child into the discipline of this long solitude, where Pepita struggled, 
refusing to let herself believe that she had been abandoned. And now 
from this strange inn in these strange mountains, where the altitude 
was making her lightheaded, Pepita longed for the dear presence, the 
only real thing in her life. 

She wrote a letter, all ink-stains and incoherence. Then she went 
downstairs to see about fresh charcoal and to taste the porridge. 


The Marquesa came in and sat down at the table. “I can do no 
more. What will be, will be,’”’ she whispered. She unbound from her 
neck the amulets of her superstition and dropped them into the glow- 
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ing brazier. She had a strange sense of having antagonized God by too 
much prayer and so addressed Him now obliquely. “After all it is in 
the hands of another. I no longer claim the least influence. What will 
be, will be.’ She sat for a long time, her palms against her cheeks, 
making a blank of her mind. Her eyes fell on Pepita’s letter. She 
opened it mechanically and started to read. She had read a full half 
of it before her attention was aware of the meaning of the words: 
““. . . but ail this is nothing if you like me and wish me to stay with her. 
I oughtn’t to tell you but every now and then the bad chambermaids 
lock me up in rooms and steal things and perhaps my lady will think 
that I steal them. I hope not. I hope you are well and not having any 
trouble in the hospital or anywhere. Though I never see you I think of 
you all the tune and I remember what you told me, my dear mother in 
God. I want to do only what you want, but if you could let me come 
back for a few days to the convent, but not if you do not wish it. But I 
am so much alone and not talking to anyone, and everything. Sometimes 
I do not know whether you have forgotten me and if you could find a 
minute to write me a little letter or something, I could keep it, but I 
know how busy you are... .” 

' Dofia Maria read no further. She folded the letter and put it aside. 
For a moment she was filled with envy: she longed to command 
another’s soul as completely as this nun was able to do. Most of all she 
longed to be back in this simplicity of love, to throw off the burden of 
pride and vanity that hers had always carried. To quiet the tumult in 
her mind she picked up a book of devotion and tried to fix her atten- 
tion upon the words. But after a moment she suddenly felt the meed 
to re-read the whole letter, to surprise, if possible, the secret of so 
much felicity. 

Pepita returned bringing the supper in her hands, followed by a 
maid. Dofia Maria watched her over the top of her book as she would 
have watched a visitor from Heaven. Pepita tiptoed about the room 
laying the table and whispering directions to her assistant. 

“Your supper is ready, my lady,”’ she said at last. 

“But, my child, you are going to eat with me?” In Lima Pepita 
generally sat down at the table with her mistress. 

“T thought you would be tired, my lady, I had my supper down- 
stairs.” 

“She does not wish to eat with me,” thought the Marquesa. ‘“‘She 
knows me and has rejected me.”’ 

‘Would you like me to read aloud to you while you are eating, my 
lady 2”? asked Pepita, who felt that she had made a mistake. 

“No. You may go to bed, if you choose.”’ 
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“Thank you, my lady.” 

Dofia Marfa had arisen and approached the table. With one hand 
on the back of the chair she said haltingly: ‘“‘My dear child, I am send- 
ing offa letter to Lima in the morning. If you have one you can enclose 
it with mine.” 

‘No, I have none,” said Pepita. She added hastily: “I must go 
downstairs and get you the new charcoal.” 

“But, my dear, you have one for . . . Madre Maria del Pilar. 
Wouldn’t you... .?” 

Pepita pretended to be busy over the brazier. “No, I’m not going 
to send it,’’ she said. She was aware, during the long pause that fol- 
lowed, that the Marquesa was staring at her in stupefaction. “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“T know she would like a letter from you, Pepita. It would make her 
very happy, I know.” 

Pepita was reddening. She said loudly: ““The innkeeper said that 
there would be some new charcoal ready for you at dark. I’ll tell them 
to bring it up now.” She glanced hastily at the old woman and saw 
that she had not ceased from staring at her with great sad inquiring 
eyes. Pepita felt that these were not things one talked about, but the 
strange woman seemed to be feeling the matter so strongly that Pepita 
was willing to concede one more answer: “‘No, it was a bad letter. It 
wasn’t a good letter.” 

Dofia Maria fairly gasped. ‘“Why, my dear Pepita, I think it was 
very beautiful. Believe me, I know. No, no; what could have made it 
a bad letter 2” 

Pepita frowned, hunting for a word that would close the matter. 
“Tt wasn’t... it wasn’t... brave,’”’ she said. And then she would 
say no more. She carried the letter off into her own room and could 
be heard tearing it up. Then she got into bed and lay staring into the 
darkness, still uncomfortable at having talked in such a fashion. And 
Dofia Maria sat down to her dish amazed. 

She had never brought courage to either life or love. Her eyes ran- 
sacked her heart. She thought of the amulets and of her beads, her 
drunkenness . . . she thought of her daughter. She remembered the 
long relationship, crowded with the wreckage of exhumed conversa- 
tions, of fancied slights, of inopportune confidences, of charges of neg- 
lect and exclusion (but she must have been mad that day; she remem- 
bered beating upon the table). “But it’s not my fault,” she cried. 
“It’s not my fault that I was so. It was circumstance. It was the way 
I was brought up. Tomorrow I begin a new life. Wait and see, oh my 
child.” At last she cleared away the table and sitting down wrote what 
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she called her first letter, her first stumbling misspelled letter in 
courage. She remembered with shame that in the previous one she 
had piteously asked her daughter how much she loved her, and had 
greedily quoted the few and hesitant endearments that Dofia Clara 
had lately ventured to her. Dofia Maria could not recall those pages, 
but she could write some new ones, free and generous. No one else 
has regarded them as stumbling. It is the famous Letter Lv1, known to 
the Encyclopedists as her Second Corinthians because of its immortal 
paragraph about love: ‘‘Of the thousands of persons we meet in a life- 
time, my child. . .” and so on. It was almost dawn when she finished 
the letter. She opened the door upon her balcony and looked at the 
great tiers of stars that glittered above the Andes. Throughout the 
hours of the night, though there had been few to hear it, the whole 
sky had been loud with the singing of these constellations. Then she 
took a candle into the next room and looked at Pepita as she slept, and 
pushed back the damp hair from the girl’s face. ‘‘Let me live now,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘Let me begin again.” 

Two days later they started back to Lima, and while crossing the 
bridge of San Luis Rey the accident which we know befell them. 


PART THREE: Esteban 


ONE morning twin boys were discovered in the foundlings’ basket 
before the door of the Convent of Santa Maria Rosa de las Rosas. 
Names were found for them almost before the arrival of the wet- 
nurse, but the names were not as useful to them as our names are to 
most of us, for no one ever succeeded in telling the boys apart. There 
was no way of knowing who their parents were, but Limean gossips 
noticing as the boys grew older how straight they held themselves 
and how silent and sombre they were, declared them to be Castilian 
and laid them in turn at all sorts of crested doorways. The person in 
the world who came nearest to being their guardian was the Abbess 
of the Convent. Madre Maria del Pilar had come to hate all men, but 
she grew fond of Manuel and Esteban. In the late afternoon she would 
call them into her office, send for some cakes from the kitchen, and 
tell them stories about the Cid and Judas Maccabeus and the thirty-six 
misfortunes of Harlequin. She grew to love them so that she would 
catch herself gazing deep into their black and frowning eyes, looking 
for those traits that would appear when they grew to be men, all that 
ugliness, all that soullessness that made hideous the world she worked 
in. They grew up about the convent until they were a little past the 
age when their presence began to be a slight distraction to the dedi- 
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cated sisters. From thence they became vaguely attached to all the 
sacristies in town: they trimmed all the cloister hedges; they polished 
every possible crucifix; they passed a damp cloth once a year over most 
of the ecclesiastical ceilings. All Lima knew them well. When the 
priest rushed through the streets carrying his precious burden into a 
sickroom, either Esteban or Manuel was to be seen striding behind 
him, swinging a censer. As they grew older, however, they showed no 
desire for the clerical life. They gradually assumed the profession of the 
scribe. There were few printing presses in the New World, and the 
boys soon made a fair living transcribing comedies for the theatre, 
ballads for the crowds and advertisements for the merchants. Above all 
they were the copyists of the choirmasters and made endless parts of 
the motets of Morales and Vittoria. 

Because they had no family, because they were twins, and because 
they were brought up by women, they were silent. There was in them 
a curious shame in regard to their resemblance. They had to live ina 
world where it was the subject of continual comment and joking. It 
was never funny to them and they suffered the eternal pleasantries 
with stolid patience. From the years when they first learned to speak 
they invented a secret language for themselves, one that was scarcely 
dependent on the Spanish for its vocabulary, or even for its syntax. 
‘They resorted to it only when they were alone, or at great intervals 
in moments of stress whispered it in the presence of others. The 
Archbishop of Lima was something of a philologist; he dabbled in 
dialects; he had even evolved quite a brilliant table for the vowel and 
consonant changes from Latin into Spanish and from Spanish into 
Indian-Spanish. He was storing up note-books of quaint lore against 
an amusing old age he planned to offer himself back on his estates 
outside Segovia. So when he heard one day about the secret language 
of the twin brothers, he trimmed some quills and sent for them. The 
boys stood humiliated upon the rich carpets of his study while he tried 
to extract from them their bread and flower and their I see and I saw. 
They did not know why the experience was so horrible to them. They 
bled. Long shocked silences followed each of the Archbishop’s ques- 
tions, until finally one or the other mumbled an answer. The priest 
thought for a while that they were merely in awe before his rank and 
before the luxury of his apartment, but at last, much perplexed, he 
divined the presence of some deeper reluctance and sadly let them go. 

This language was the symbol of their profound identity with one 
another, for just as resignation was a word insufficient to describe the 
spiritual change that came over the Marquesa de Montemayor on that 
night in the mn at Cluxambuqua, so love is inadequate to describe 
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the tacit, almost ashamed, oneness of these brothers. What relation- 
ship is it in which few words are exchanged, and those only about the 
details of food, clothing and occupation; in which the two persons have 
a curious reluctance even to glance at one another; and in which 
there is a tacit arrangement not to appear together in the city and to 
go on the same errand by different streets ? And yet side by side with 
this there existed a need of one another so terrible that it produced 
miracles as naturally as the charged air of a sultry day produces light- 
ning. The brothers were scarcely conscious of it themselves, but tele- 
pathy was a common occurrence in their lives, and when one returned 
home the other was always aware of it while his brother was still 
several streets away. 

Suddenly they discovered that they were tired of writing. They 
went down to the sea and found an occupation in loading and unload- 
ing vessels, not ashamed of working side by side with Indians. They 
drove teams across the provinces. They picked fruit. They were ferry- 
men. And always they were silent. Their sombre faces took on from 
these labours a male and gypsy cast. Their hair was seldom cut and 
under the dark mat their eyes looked up suddenly surprised and a 
little sullen. All the world was remote and strange and hostile except 
one’s brother.” 

But at last the first shadow fell across this unity, and the shadow 
was cast by the love of women. 

They had returned to the city and resumed the copying of parts for 
the theatre. One night the manager, foreseeing a thinning house, 
gave them a free admission. The boys did not like what they found 
there. Even speech was for them a debased form of silence; how much 
more futile is poetry which is a debased form of speech. All those 
allusions to honour, reputation, and the flame of love, all the meta- 
phors about birds, Achilles and the jewels of Ceylon were fatiguing. 
In the presence of literature they had the same darkling intelligence 
that stirs for a time behind the eyes of a dog, but they sat on patiently, 
gazing at the bright candles and the rich clothes. Between the acts of 
the comedy the Perichole stepped out of her réle, put on twelve petti- 
coats and danced before the curtain. Esteban had some copying still to 
do, or pretended so, and went home early; but Manuel stayed on. ‘The 
red stockings and shoes of the Perichole had made their impression. 

Both brothers had fetched and carried their manuscripts up and 
down the dusty stairs behind the stage. There they had seen an irri- 
table girl in a soiled bodice mending her stockings before a mirror 
while her stage director read aloud her lines for memorization. She 
had let fall upon the boys for a moment the detonation of her amazing 
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eyes. immediately dissipated in her amused recognition that they were 
twins. Forthwith she had dragged them into the room and placed 
them side by side. Carefully, amusedly and remorselessly she had 
peered into every square inch of their faces, until finally laying one 
hand on Esteban’s shoulder she had cried out: “This one is the - 
younger!’ That had been several years before, and neither brother 
had thought of the episode again. 

Henceforth all Manuel’s errands seemed to lead him past the 
theatre. Late at night he would drift about among the trees beneath 
her dressing-room window. It was not the first time that Manuel had 
been fascinated by a woman (both brothers had possessed women, and 
often, especially during their years at the water-front, simply, latinly), 
but it was the first time that his will and imagination had been thus 
overwhelmed. He had lost that privilege of simple natures, the dis- 
sociation of love and pleasure. Pleasure was no longer as simple as 
eating; it was being complicated by love. Now was beginning that 
crazy loss of one’s self, that neglect of everything but one’s dramatic 
thoughts about the beloved, that feverish inner life all turning upon 
the Perichole and which would so have astonished and disgusted her 
had she been permitted to divine it. This Manuel had not fallen in love 
through any imitation of literature. It was not of him, at all events, 
that the bitterest tongue in France had remarked only fifty years 
before: that many people would never have fallen in love if they had 
not heard about it. Manuel read little; he had only been once to the 
theatre (where above all there reigns the legend that love is a devo- 
tion) and the Peruvian tavern-songs that he might have heard, unlike 
those of Spain, reflected very little of the romantic cult of an idealized 
woman. When he said over to himself that she was beautiful and rich 
and fatiguingly witty and the Viceroy’s mistress, none of these attri- 
butes that made her less obtainable had the power to quench his curi- 
ous and tender excitement. So he leaned against the trees in the dark, 
his knuckles between his teeth, and listened to his loud heart-beats. 

But the life that Esteban was leading had been full enough for him. 
There was no room in his imagination for a new loyalty, not because 
his heart was less large than Manuel’s, but because it was of a simpler 
texture. Now he discovered that secret from which one never quite 
recovers, that even in the most perfect love one person loves less pro- 
foundly than the other. There may be two equally good, equally 
gifted, equally beautiful, but there may never be two that love one 
another equally well. So Esteban sat up in their room by a guttering 
candle, his knuckles between his teeth, and wondered why Manuel 
was so changed and why the whole meaning had gone out of their life. 
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One evening Manuel was stopped on the street by a small boy who 
announced to him that the Perichole wished him to call upon her at 
once. Manuel turned in his path and went to the theatre. Straight, 
sombre and impersonal, he entered the actress’s room and stood 
waiting. Camila had a service to ask of Manuel and she thought a few 
preliminary blandishments were necessary, but she scarcely paused in 
combing a blonde wig that was dressed upon the table before her. 

“You write letters for people, don’t you? I want you to write a letter 
for me, please. Please come in.” 

He came forward two steps. 

‘You never pay me the least visit, either of you. That’s not Spanish 


of you”’—meaning “‘courteous.”’ ‘‘Which are you—Manuel or Este- 
ban 2?” 
“Manuel.” 


“Tt doesn’t matter. You are both unfriendly. Neither of you ever 
comes to see me. Here I sit learning stupid lines all day and no one 
ever comes to see me but a lot of peddlers. It is because I am an actress, 
no?” 

This was not very artful, but for Manuel it was unspeakably com- 
plicated. He merely stared at her from the shadows of his long hair 
and left her to improvise. 

“T am going to engage you to write a letter for me, a very secret 
letter. But now I can see that you don’t like me and that to ask you 
to write a letter would be as good as reading it aloud in all the wine- 
shops. What does that look mean, Manuel? Are you my friend?” 

“Yes, sefiora.”’ 

““Go away. Send me Esteban. You do not even say Yes, sefiora as a 
friend would say it.’ 

. Long pause. Presently she raised her head. ‘‘Are you still there, Un- 
friendly 2?” 

“Yes, sefiora .. . you can trust me to do anything for you... you 
taavtrst ofa! 

“Tf I ask you to write one letter for me, or two letters, you promise 
never to mention to a human being what is in them, or even that you 
wrote them ?”’ 

“Yes, sefiora.”’ 

‘What do you promise by ?—by the Virgin Mary?” 

“Yes, sefiora.”’ 

“And by the heart of Saint Rose of Lima?” 

‘“*Yes, sefiora.”’ 

“Name of the name, Manuel, anyone would think you were as 
stupid as an ox. Manuel, I am very angry with you. You are not 
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stupid. You don’t look stupid. Please don’t say just Yes, sefora again. 

Don’t be stupid or I'll send for Esteban. Is anything the matter with 
ou?” 

b Here Manuel cast himself upon the Spanish language and exclaimed 

with unnecessary vigour: ‘‘I swear by the Virgin Mary and the heart 

of Saint Rose of Lima that all that has to do with the letter will be 

secret.” 

‘Even from Esteban,”’ prompted the Perichole. 

“ven from Esteban.” 

“‘Well, that’s better.”” She motioned him to sit down at a table 
where writing materials were already laid out. As she dictated she 
strode about the room, frowning, swinging her hips. With her arms 
akimbo she hugged her shawl about her shoulders defiantly. 

“Camila Perichole kisses the hands of Your Excellency and says— 
No, take another piece of paper and begin again. The sefiora Micaela 
Villegas, artist, kisses the hands of Your Excellency and says that, being 
the victim of the envious and lying friends that Y.E.’s goodness permits 
about him, she can no longer endure Y.E.’s suspicions and jealousy. 
Y.E.’s servant has always valued Y.E.’s friendship and has never com- 
mitted nor even thought an offence against it, but she can no longer 
Jight against the calumnies that Y.E. believes so readily. Sefiora Ville- 
gas, artist, called the Perichole, therefore returns herewith such of 
Y.E.’s gifts as have not been placed beyond recall, since without Y.E.’s 
confidence Y.E.’s servant can take no pleasure in them.” 

Camila continued walking about the room for several minutes, con- 
sumed by her thoughts. Presently without so much as glancing at her 
secretary, she commanded: ‘“Take another leaf. Have you gone mad? 
Do not ever think of dedicating another bull to me again. It has caused 
a frightful war. Heaven protect you, my colt. Friday night, the same 
place, the same time. I may be a little late, for the fox is wide-awake. 
That will be all.” 

Manuel rose. 

‘““You swear that you have made no errors 2” 

‘Yes, I swear.” 

“There is your money.” 

Manuel took the money. 

“T shall want you to write me more letters from time to time. My 
uncle Pio generally writes my letters: these I do not wish him to 
know about. Good night. Go with God.” 

“Go with God.” 

Manuel descended the stairs and stood for a long time among the 
trees, not thinking, not moving. 
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Esteban knew that his brother was continually brooding over the 
Perichole, but he never suspected that he saw her. From time to 
time pinine the next two months a small boy would approach him in 
great haste and ask whether he were Manuel or Esteban, and being 
informed that he was only Esteban, the boy would add that Manuel 
was wanted at the theatre. Esteban assumed that the call was for 
copyist’s work and was therefore utterly unprepared for a visit that 
they received one night in their room. 

Tt was almost midnight. Esteban had gone to bed, and lay gazing 
out from under the blanket at the candle beside which his brother 
was working. There was a light tap at the door and Manuel opened 
to admit a lady heavily veiled, out of breath and nervous. She threw 
back the scarf from her face and said hurriedly: 

“Quick, ink and paper. You are Manuel, yes? You must do a letter 
for me at once.” 

For a moment her glance fell on the two bright eyes that glared at 
her from the edge of the cot. She murmured: “‘Eu . . . you must ex- 
cuse me. I know it is late. It was necessary. . . . I must come.”’ Then, 
turning to Manuel, she whispered into his ear: ‘‘Write this: J, the 
Perichole, am not accustomed to wait at a rendezvous. Have you 
finished that ? You are only a cholo, and there are better matadors than 
you, even in Lima. I am half Castilian and there are no better actresses 
in the world. You shall not have the opportunity—have you got that >— 
to keep me waiting again, cholo, and I shall laugh the last, for even an 
actress does not grow old as fast as a bull-fighter.” 

To Esteban in the shadows the picture of Camila leaning chen his 
brother’s hand and whispering into his ear was complete inion that 
a new congeniality had formed such as he would never know. He 
seemed to shrink away into space, infinitely tiny, infinitely unwanted. 
He took one more glance at the tableau of Love, all the paradise from 
which he was shut out, and turned his face to the wall. 

Camila seized the note the moment it was done, pushed a coin along 
the table, and in a last flurry of black lace, scarlet beads and excited 
whispers left the room. 

Manuel turned from the door with his candle. He sat down and 
leaned forward, his hands over his ears, his elbows on his knees. He 
worshipped her. He murmured to himself over and over again that 
he worshipped her, making of the sound a sort of incantation and 
an obstacle to thought. 

He emptied his mind of everything but a sing-song, and it was this 
vacancy that permitted him to become aware of Esteban’ s mood. He 
seemed to hear a voice that proceeded from the shadows saying: “Go 
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and follow her, Manuel. Don’t stay here. You’ll be happy. There’s 
room for us all in the world.” Then the realization became even more 
intense and he received a mental image of Esteban going a long way 
off and saying goodbye many times as he went. He was filled with 
terror; by the light of it he saw that all the other attachments in the 
world were shadows, or the illusions of fever, even Madre Maria del 
Pilar, even the Perichole. He could not understand why Esteban’s 
misery should present itself as demanding a choice between him and 
the Perichole, but he could understand Esteban’s misery as misery. 
And at once he sacrificed everything to it, if it can be said we ever 
sacrifice anything save what we know we can never attain, or what 
some secret wisdom tells us it would be uncomfortable or saddening 
to possess. 

To be sure, there was nothing on which Esteban could base 
a complaint. It was not jealousy, for inrtheir earlier affairs it had never 
occurred to either of them that their loyalty to one another had been 
diminished. It was merely that in the heart of one of them there was 
left room for an elaborate imaginative attachment and in the heart of 
the other there was not. Manuel could not quite understand this and, 
as we shall see, he nourished a dim sense of being accused unjustly. 
But he did understand that Esteban was suffering. In his excitement 
he groped for a means of holding this brother who seemed to be re- 
ceding into the distance. And at once, in one unhesitating stroke of the 
will, he removed the Perichole from his heart. 

He blew out the candle and lay down on his bed. He was trembling. 
He said aloud with exaggerated casualness: ‘‘Well, that’s the last letter 
I write for that woman. She can go and find a pander somewhere else. 
If ever she calls here, or sends for me when I’m out, tell her so. Make 
it plain. That’s the last I have to do with her,”’ and with that he began 
reciting his evening psalm aloud. But he had hardly reached ‘‘a sagitta 
volante in die’? when he became aware that Esteban had risen and 
was lighting the candle. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“T’m going out for a walk,” replied Esteban sombrely, fastening his 
belt. After a moment he broke out with an assumption of anger: ‘‘You 
don’t have to say . . . what you just said, for me. I don’t care whether 
you write her letters or not. You don’t have to change for me. | 
haven’t anything to do with that.” 

“Go to bed, you fool! God, you’re a fool, Esteban! What made you 
think I said that for you? Don’t you believe I mean it when I say I’m 
through with her? Do you think I want to write any more of her dirty 
letters and get paid for them like that?” 
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bo all right. You love her. You don’t have to change because of 
me. 

“Love her? You’re crazy, Esteban. How could I love her? What 
chance would there be for me? Do you suppose she’d give me those 
letters to write if there were any chance? Do you suppose she’d push 
a piece of money across the table every time? . . . You’re crazy, 
Esteban, that’s all.’ 

There was a long pause. Esteban would not go to bed. He sat by 
the candle in the middle of the room, tapping with his hand on the 
edge of the table. 

“Go to bed, you fool!’’ shouted Manuel, rising on one elbow under 
the blanket. He was talking in their secret language, and the new pain 
at his heart gave a greater ring of reality to his assumption of rage. 
“Tm all right.” 

“T won’t. I’m going out for a walk,” replied Esteban, picking up 
his coat. 

“You can’t go out for a walk. It’s two o’clock. It’s raining. You can’t 
go and walk about for hours like that. Look, Esteban, I swear to you 
there’s nothing left of all that. I don’t love her. I only did for a time.” 

’ By now Esteban stood in the dark of the open door. In the unnatural 
voice with which we make the greatest declarations of our lives, he 
muttered, “I’m in your way,” and turned to go. 

Manuel leapt out of his bed. His head seemed to be full of a great 
din, a voice crying out that Esteban was going away forever, was 
leaving him alone forever. ‘“‘In the name of God, in the name of God, 
Esteban, come back here.” 

Esteban came back and went to bed, and the matter was not men- 
tioned again for many weeks. The very next evening Manuel had an 
opportunity of declaring his position. A messenger arrived from the 
Perichole and was told harshly to inform the actress that Manuel 
would write no more letters for her. 


One evening Manuel tore open the flesh on his knee against a piece 
of metal. 

Neither brother had ever been ill for as much as a day in his life, 
and now Manuel, utterly bewildered, watched his leg swell and felt 
the waves of pain rise and fall in his body. Esteban sat by and stared 
at his face trying to imagine what great pain was. At last, one mid- 
night, Manuel remembered that the signboard of a certain hairdresser 
in the city described the proprietor as an experienced barber and 
surgeon. Esteban ran through the streets to fetch him. He pounded 
on the door. Presently a woman leaned out of a window and an- 
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nounced that her husband would be back in the morning. During the 
fearful hours that followed, they told one another that when the doc- 
tor had seen the leg all would be well. He would do something about 
it, and Manuel would be out around the town in a day or two, even in 
a day perhaps, even less than a day. 

The barber arrived and prescribed various draughts and ointments. 
Esteban was instructed to lay cold cloths on his brother’s leg every 
hour. The barber withdrew and the brothers sat down to wait for the 
pain to subside. But while they continued staring into one another’s 
faces waiting for the miracle of science, the pain grew worse. Hour 
after hour Esteban approached with his dripping towel and they dis- 
covered that the moment of its application was the worst of all. With 
all the fortitude in the world Manuel could not prevent himself from 
shouting and from flinging himself about upon the bed. Night came 
on and still Esteban stolidly waited and watched and worked. Nine, 
ten, eleven. Now when the time drew near to apply the cloths (the 
hour that struck so musically from all those towers) Manuel would 
plead with Esteban not to do his work. He would resort to guile and 
declare that he scarcely felt it. But Esteban, his heart bursting with 
pain and his lips a line of iron, would roll back the blanket and bind 
the towel fiercely in its place. Manuel gradually became delirious and 
under this application all the thoughts he did not permit himself in 
his right mind would burst magnified from his mouth. 

Finally, at two o’clock, out of his mind with rage and pain, and 
flinging himself half out of the bed until his head struck the floor. 
Manuel cried: ‘“God condemn your soul to the coldest hell there is. 
A thousand devils torture you forever, Esteban. God condemn your 
soul, do you hear 2”’ At first, the air gone out of his body, Esteban went 
out into the hall and leaned against the door, his mouth and eyes wide 
open. Still he heard from within: “Yes, Esteban, may God damn your 
beastly soul forever, do you hear that? For coming between me and 
what was mine by right. She was mine, do you hear, and what right 
had you .. .” and he would go off into an elaborate description of the 
Perichole. 

These outbursts recurred hourly. It was some time before Esteban 
was able to realize that his brother’s mind was not then clear. After 
some moments of horror, in which his being a devout believer had its 
part, he would return to the room and go about his duties with bent 
head. 

Towards dawn his brother became serener. (For what human ill 
does not dawn seem to be an alleviation 2) It was in one of these inter- 
vals that Manuel said quite calmly: 
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““God’s son! I feel better, Esteban. Those cloths must be good after 
all. You’ll see, I’ll be up and around tomorrow. You haven’t slept for 
days. You’ll see I won’t cause you any more trouble, Esteban.” 

“Tt’s no trouble, you fool.” 

“You mustn’t take me seriously when I try and stop you putting 
on the old cloths, Esteban.” A long pause. At last Esteban brought out, 
barely audible: 

“I think . . . don’t you think it would be fine if I sent for the 
Perichole? She could just come and see you for a few minutes, I 
mean....” 

“Her? You still thinking about her? I wouldn’t have her here for 
anything. No.” 

- But Esteban was not content yet. He dragged up a few more phrases 
from the very centre of his being: 

“Manuel, you still feel, don’t you, that I came between you and the 
Perichole, and you don’t remember that I told you it was all right 
with me? I swear to you I’d have been glad if you’d gone away with 
her, or anything.” 

“What are you bringing that up for, Esteban? I tell you, in God’s 
own name, I never think of that. She’s nothing to me. When are you 
going to forget that, Esteban? I[ tell you I’m glad things are as they 
are. Look, I got to get angry when you keep going back to that.” 

“Manuel, I wouldn’t speak of it again, only when you get angry at 
me about the cloths .. . you, you get angry at me about that, too. And 
you talk about it and you...” 

“Look, I’m not responsible for what*l say. My old leg hurts then, 
see.” 

“Then you don’t damn me to hell because . . . it looks like I came 
between you and the Perichole ?” 

“Damn you to...? What makes you say that? You’re going crazy, 
Esteban ; you’re imagining things. You haven’t had any sleep, Esteban. 
I been a curse to you and you’re losing your health because of me. But 
you'll see, I won’t trouble you much more. How could I damn you to 
hell, Esteban, when you’re all I’ve got? Understand, see, that when 
the cold cloths go on, I just lose myself, see. You know. Don’t think 
about it twice. It’s time to put them on now. I won’t say a word.” 

“‘No, Manuel, I’ll skip this time. It won’t do you any harm, I'll just 
skip this time.” 

“T’ve got to get well, Esteban. I’ve got to get up soon, you know. 
Put them on. But one minute, give me the crucifix. I swear by the 
blood and body of Christ that if I say anything against Esteban I don’t 
mean it, and it’s just the foolish words when I’m dreaming because of 
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the pain in my leg. God make me well again soon, amen. Put it back. 
There. Now I’m ready.” 

‘Look, Manuel, it won’t hurt if I skip just this once, see. It’ll be 
good for you, sure, to not get it all stirred up just this once.” 

“No, I’ve got to get well. The doctor said it had to be done. I won’t 
say a word, Esteban.’”’ And it would begin all over again. 

During the second night a prostitute in the next room started beat- 
ing on the wall, outraged at such language. A priest in the room on 
the other side would come out into the hall and beat on the door. ‘The 
whole floor would gather before the room in exasperation. The inn- 
keeper came up the stairs, loudly promising his guests that the brothers 
would be dumped into the street the very next morning. Esteban, 
holding his candle, would go into the hall and permit them to rage 
at him for as long as they pleased; but after that he took to pressing 
his hand firmly over his brother’s mouth during the moments of 
greatest stress. This increased Manuel’s personal rage at him and he 
would babble all through the night. 

On the third night Esteban sent for the priest, and amidst the enor- 
mous shadows Manuel received the sacrament, and died. 


Thereafter Esteban refused to come near the building. He would 
start off upon long walks, but presently drifting back, would hang 
about, staring at passers-by, within two streets of where his brother 
lay. The inn-keeper failing to make any impression upon him, and 
remembering that the boys were brought up at the Convent of Santa 
Maria Rosa de las Rosas, sent for the Abbess. Simply and soundly she 
directed all that was to be done. At last she went down to the street 
corner and spoke to Esteban. He watched her approach him, a glance 
mixed of longing and distrust. But when she stood near him he turned 
sideways and looked away. 

“T want you to help me. Won’t you come in and see your brother ? 
Won’t you come in and help me?” 

“Non a 

‘You won’t help me!’’ A long pause. Suddenly as she stood there 
full of her helplessness there flashed through her mind an incident of 
many years before: the twin brothers, about fifteen years old, were 
sitting at her knee and she was telling them the story of the cruci- 
fixion. Their large grave eyes were fixed upon her lips. Suddenly 
Manuel had cried out loudly: “If Esteban and I had been there we 
would have prevented it.”’ 

ieMial then, if you won’t help me, will you tell me which you 
are?’ 
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‘‘Manuel,’’ said Esteban. 

‘Manuel, won’t you come and sit with me up there for just a short 
time ?” 

After a long pause: ‘‘No.”’ : 

“But, Manuel, dear Manuel, can’t you remember as children how 
you did so many things for me? You were willing to go across the 
town on some little errand. When I was ill you made the cook let you 
bring me my soup.” (Another woman would have said: ‘“‘Do you re- 
member how much I did for you ?”’) 


Viegas 4 
“T, too, Manuel have lost. I too . . . once. We know that God has 
taken them into His hands. . . .” But this did not do at all. Esteban 


turned vaguely and walked away from her. When he had gone about 
twenty paces he stopped and stared down a side-street, like a dog who 
wants to go away but is reluctant to offend the master who calls him 
back. 

That was all they could get out of him. When the fearful procession 
passed through the city, with its black hoods and masks, its candles in 
broad daylight, its display of heaped-up skulls, its terrifying psalms, 
Esteban followed it in the parallel streets, catching glimpses of it from 
a distance, like a savage. 

All Lima was interested in this separation of the brothers. House- 
wives whispered together sympathetically about it as they unfurled 
their carpets from the balconies. The men in the wineshops, alluding 
to it, shook their heads and smoked in silence for a while. Travellers 
from the interior told of seeing Esteban as he strayed with eyes like 
coals along the dried-up beds of rivers or through the great ruins of 
the old race. A herder of llamas had come upon him standing on a 
hilltop, asleep or dazed, wet with dew under the stars. Some fishermen 
surprised him swimming far out from shore. From time to time he 
would find work to do, he would become a shepherd or a carter, but 
after a few months he would disappear and stride from province to 
province. But he always returned to Lima. One day he appeared at 
the door of the Perichole’s dressing-room; he made as though to 
speak, gazed earnestly at her and vanished. One day a sister came run- 
ning into the office of Madre Maria del Pilar with the news that 
Esteban (whom the world called Manuel) was lingering about the 
door of the convent. The Abbess hurried out into the street. For 
months she had been asking herself what strategy could reconcile this 
half-demented boy to living among them again. She assembled as 
grave and calm a manner as she was able, and appearing at the street 
door, murmured ‘‘My friend,” and looked at him. He gazed back at 
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her with the same glance of longing and distrust that he had shown 
her before, and stood trembling. Again she whispered “My friend,”’ 
and moved a step forward. Suddenly Esteban turned and, breaking 
into a run, disappeared. Madre Maria del Pilar rushed stumbling back 
to her desk and fell upon her knees, exclaiming angrily: “I have 
prayed for wisdom and You have given me none. You have not chosen 
to give me the least grace. I am a mere scrubber of floors. . . .” But 
during the penance she set herself for this impudence the thought 
came to her to send for Captain Alvarado. Three weeks later she had 
a ten-minute conversation with him. And the next day he started for 
Cuzco, where, it was said, Esteban was doing some copying for the 
University. 

There was this strange and noble figure in Peru during these years, 
the Captain Alvarado, the traveller. He was blackened and cured by 
all weathers. He stood in the square with feet apart as though they 
were planted on a shifting deck. His eyes were strange, unaccustomed 
to the shorter range, too used to seizing the appearances of a constel- 
lation between a cloud and a cloud, and the outline of a cape in rain. 
His reticence was sufficiently explained for most of us by his voyages, 
but the Marquesa de Montemayor had other light on the matter. 
“Captain Alvarado ts bringing you this letter in person,” she wrote to 
her daughter. “Introduce him to some of your geographers, my trea- 
sure, though it may make them a little uncomfortable, for he is the- 
diamond of sincerity. They will never see anyone who has travelled so 
far. Last night he described to me some of his voyages. Imagine him 
pushing his prow through a sea of weeds, stirring up a cloud of fish like 
grasshoppers in June, or sailing between islands of ice. Oh, he has been 
to China and up the rivers of Africa. But he is not merely an adven- 
turer, and he seems to take no pride in discovering new places; nor is he 
a mere merchant. One day I asked him narrowly why he lived so, and 
he avoided my question. I found out from my laundress what I think is 
the reason of his wandering: My child, he had a child; my daughter, 
he had a daughter. She was just old enough to cook a holiday meal, and 
do a little sewing for him. In those days he merely sailed between 
Mexico and Peru and hundreds of times she waved him farewell or 
welcome. We have no way of knowing whether she was more beautiful 
or intelligent than the thousands of other girls that lived about him, but 
she was his. I suppose it seems ignoble to you that a great oak of a man 
should go about the world like a blind man about an empty house merely 
because a chit of a girl has been withdrawn from it. No, no, you cannot 
understand this, my adored one, but I understand and grow pale. Last 
night he sat with me and talked of her. He laid his cheek against his 
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hand, and looking into the fire, he said: ‘It sometimes seems to me that 
she is away upon a voyage and that I shall see her again. It seems to me 
that she is in England.’ You will laugh at me, but I think he goes about 
the hemispheres to pass the time between now and his old age.” 

The brothers had always entertained a great respect for Captain 
Alvarado. They had worked for him a short time, and the silence of 
the three of them had made a little kernel of sense in a world of boast- 
ing, self-excuse and rhetoric. So now when the great traveller came 
into the dark kitchen where Esteban was eating, the boy drew his 
chair farther into the shadow, but at a distance he was glad. The Cap- 
tain gave no sign of recognizing or even of seeing him until he had 
finished his meal. Esteban had finished long before, but not wishing 
to be spoken to, waited until the Captain should have left the cave. 
At last the Captain walked over to him and said: 

“You are Esteban or Manuel. You helped me once with some un- 
loading. I am Captain Alvarado.” 

““Yes,”’ said Esteban. 

‘How are you?” 

Esteban muttered something. 

“T am looking for some strong fellows to go on my next trip with 
me.”’ Pause. ‘‘Would you like to come?” Longer pause. ‘‘England. 
And Russia. . . . Hard work. Good wages. . . . A long way from Peru. 
Well?” 

Apparently Esteban had not been listening. He sat with his eyes on 
the table. At last the Captain raised his voice, as to a deaf person: 

“T said: Do you want to go on my next trip with me?...” 

“Yes, I’ll go,”’ answered Esteban suddenly. 

“Fine. That’s fine. I want your brother, too, of course.” 

SNigad 

“‘What’s the matter? Wouldn’t he want to come?” 

Esteban mumbled something, looking away. Then half rising, he 
said: “‘I got to go now. I’ve got to see somebody about something.” 

“Tet me see your brother myself. Where is he 2” 

“Dead,” said Esteban. 

“Oh, I didn’t know. I didn’t know. I’m sorry.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Esteban. “‘I got to go.” 

“Hm. Which are you? What’s your name?” 

“Esteban.” 

“When did Manuel die?” 

“Oh, just a... just a few weeks. He hit his knee against something 
and... just a few weeks ago.”’ 

They both kept their eyes on the floor. 
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“‘How old are you, Esteban ?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

‘Well, that’s settled then, you’re coming with me?” 

Yes? 

‘You may not be used to the cold.” 

“Yes, I’m used to it... . I got to go now. I got to go in the city and 
see somebody about something.” 

‘““Well, Esteban. Come back here for supper and we'll talk about 
the trip. Come back and have some wine with me, see. Will you?” 

“Ves, I will.” 

“Go with God.” 

“Go with God.” 


They had supper together and it was arranged that they were to 
start for Lima the next morning. The Captain got him very drunk. 
At first they poured and drank and poured and drank in silence. ‘Then 
the Captain began to talk about ships and their courses. He asked 
Esteban questions about tackle and about the guide-stars. Then 
Esteban began to talk about other things, and to talk very loudly: 

“On the ship you must give me something to do all the time. I’ll 
do anything, anything. I’ll climb up high and fix ropes; and Ill 
watch all night—because, you know, I don’t sleep well anyway. And, 
Captain Alvarado, on the ship you must pretend that you don’t know 
me. Pretend that you hate me the most, so that you’ll always give me 
things to do. I can’t sit still and write at a table any more. And don’t 
tell the other men about me... that is, about...” 

“T hear you went into a burning house, Esteban, and pulled some- 
one out.” 

“Yes. I didn’t get burned or anything. You know,”’ cried Esteban, 
leaning across the table, ‘‘you’re not allowed to kill yourself; you know 
you’re not allowed. Everybody knows that. But if you jump into a 
burning house to save somebody, that wouldn’t be killing yourself. 
And if you became a matador and the bull caught you, that wouldn’t 
be killing yourself. Only you mustn’t put yourself in the bull’s way 
on purpose. Did you ever notice that animals never kill themselves, 
even when they’re sure to lose ? They never jump into a river or any- 
thing, even when they’re sure to lose. Some people say that horses run 
into bonfires. Is that true ?’” 

“No, I don’t think that’s true.” 

“T don’t think it’s true. We had a dog once. Well, I mustn’t think 


of that. Captain Alvarado, do you know Madre Maria del Pilar ?”’ 
“OViasg.* 
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“I want to give her a present before I go away. Captain Alvarado, 
{ want you to give me all my wages before I start—I won’t need any 
money anywhere—and I want to buy her a present now. The present 


isn’t from me only. She was . . . was. . .”” Here Esteban wished to say 
his brother’s name, but was unable to. Instead he continued in a lower 
voice: ‘‘She had a kind of a. . . she had a serious loss, once. She said 


so. I don’t know who it was, and I want to give her a present. Women 
can’t bear that kind of thing like we can.” 

The Captain promised him that they would choose something in the 
morning. Esteban talked about it at great length. At last the Captain 
saw him slip under the table, and himself, rismg up, went out into 
the square before the inn. He looked at the line of the Andes and at 
the streams of stars crowding forever across the sky. And there was 
that wraith hanging in mid-air and smiling at him, the wraith with 
the silvery voice that said for the thousandth time: ‘‘Don’t be gone 
long. But I’ll be a big girl when you get back.’’ Then he went within 
and carried Esteban to his room and sat looking at him for a long while. 

The next morning he was waiting at the bottom of the stairs when 
Esteban appeared: 

“We're starting when you’re ready,” said the Captain. 

The strange glitter had returned to the boy’s eyes. He blurted out: 
“No, I’m not coming. I’m not coming after all.”’ 

““Aie! Esteban! But you have promised me that you would come.” 

“Tt’s impossible. I can’t come with you,’’ and he turned back up 
the stairs. 

‘Come here a moment, Esteban, just ‘a moment.” 

“‘T can’t come with you. I can’t leave Peru.” 

“T want to tell you something.” 

Esteban came down to the foot of the stairs. ‘ 

“Flow about that present for Madre Maria del Pilar?” asked the 
Captain in a low voice. Esteban was silent, looking over the mountains. 
“You aren’t going to take that present away from her? It might mean 
a lot to her... you knowa”’ 

“All right,’’ murmured Esteban, as though much impressed. 

“Ves. Besides, the ocean’s better than Peru. You know Lima and 
Cuzco and the road. You have nothing more to know about them. You 
see it’s the ocean you want. Besides on the boat you'll have something 
to do every minute. I’ll see to that. Go and get your things and we’ll 
start.” 

Esteban was trying to make a decision. It had always been Manuel 
who had made the decisions, and even Manuel had never been forced 
to make as great a one as this. Esteban went slowly upstairs. The 
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Captain waited for him, and waited so long that presently he ventured 
half the way up the stairs and listened. At first there was silence; then 
a series of noises that his imagination was able to identify at once. 
Esteban had scraped away the plaster about a beam and was adjusting 
a rope about it. The Captain stood on the stairs trembling. “Perhaps 
it’s best,”” he said to himself. “‘Perhaps I should leave him alone. Per- 
haps it’s the only thing possible for him.” Then on hearing another 
sound he flung himself against the door, fell into the room and caught 
the boy. “Go away,” cried Esteban. “‘Let me be. Don’t come in now.” 
Esteban fell face downward upon the floor. “I am alone, alone, alone,” 
he cried. The Captain stood above him, his great plain face ridged and 
grey with pain; it was his own old hours he was re-living. He was the 
awkwardest speaker in the world apart from the lore of the sea, but 
there are times when it requires a high courage to speak the banal. 
He could not be sure the figure on the floor was listening, but he said: 
“We do what we can. We push on, Esteban, as best we can. It isn’t 
for long, you know. Time keeps going by. You'll be surprised at the 
way time passes.”’ 

They started for Lima. When they reached the bridge of San Luis 
Rey the Captain descended to the stream below in order to supervise 
the passage of some merchandise, but Esteban crossed by the bridge 
and fell with it. 


PART FOUR: Uncle Pio; Don Jaime 


IN ONE of her letters (the xxrxth) the Marquesa de Montemayor 
tries to describe the impression that Uncle Pio, “owr aged Harle- 
quin,” made upon her: “I have been sitting all morning on the green 
balcony making you a pair of slippers, my soul,’’ she tells her daugh- 
ter. ‘As the golden wire did not take up my whole attention I was able 
to follow the activity of a coterie of ants in the wall beside me. Some- 
where behind the partition they were patiently destroying my house. 
Every three minutes a little workman would appear between two boards 
and drop a grain of wood upon the floor below. Then he would wave his 
antenne at me and back busily into his mysterious corridor. In the 
meantime various brothers and sisters of his were trotting .back and 
forth on a certain highway, stopping to massage one another’s heads, or 
if the messages they bore were of first importance, refusing angrily to 
massage or to be massaged. And at once I thought of Uncle Pio. Why? 
Where else but with him had I seen that very gesture with which he 
_ arrests a passing abbé or a courtier’s valet, and whispers, his lips laid 
against his victim’s ear? And sure enough before noon I saw him hurry 
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by on one of those mysterious errands of his. As I am the idlest and 
silliest of women I sent Pepita to get me a piece of nougat which I placed 
on the ants’ highway. Similarly I sent word to the Café Pizarro asking 
them to send Uncle Pio to see me if he dropped in before sunset. I shall 
give him that old bent salad fork with the turquoise in it, and he will 
bring me a copy of the new ballad that everyone is singing about the 
d—q—a of Ol—v—s. My child, you shall have the best of everything 
and you shall have it first.” 

And in the next letter: “My dear, Uncle Pio is the most delightful 
man in the world, your husband excepted. He is the second most delight- 
ful man in the world. His conversation is enchanting. If he weren't so 
disreputable I should make him my secretary. He could write all my 
letters for me and generations would rise up and call me witty. Alas, 
however, he is so moth-eaten by disease and bad company, that I shall 
have to leave him to his underworld. He is not only like an ant, he is like 
@ souled pack of cards. And I doubt whether the whole Pacific could 
wash him sweet and fragrant again. But what divine Spanish he speaks 
and what exquisite things he says in it! That’s what one gets by hang- 
ing around a theatre and hearing nothing but the conversation of 
Calderén. Alas! what is the matter with this world, my soul, that it 
should treat such a being so il? His eyes are as sad as those of a cow 
that has been separated from its tenth calf.” 

You should know first that this Uncle Pio was Camila Perichole’s 
maid. He was also her singing-master, her coiffeur, her masseur, her 
reader, her errand-boy, her banker; rumour added—her father. For 
example, he taught her her parts. There was a whisper around town 
that Camila could read and write. The compliment was unfounded; 
Uncle Pio did her reading and writing for her. At the height of the 
season the company put on two or three new plays a week, and as 
each one contained a long and flowery part for the Perichole the mere 
task of memorization was not a trifle. 

Peru had passed within fifty years from a frontier state to a state in 
renaissance. Its interest in music and the theatre was intense. Lima 
celebrated its feast days by hearing a Mass of ‘Tomas Luis da Vittoria 
- in the morning and the glittering poetry of Calderon in the evening. 
It is true that the Limeans were given to interpolating trivial songs 
into the most exquisite comedies and some lachrymose effects into the 
austerest music; but at least they never submitted to the boredom of 
a misplaced veneration. If they had disliked heroic comedy the 
Limeans would not have hesitated to remain at home; and if they had 
been deaf to polyphony nothing would have prevented their going to 
an earlier service. When the Archbishop returned from a short trip to 
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Spain, all Lima kept asking: ‘“What has he brought?” The news 
finally spread abroad that he had returned with tomes of masses and 
motets by Palestrina, Morales and Vittoria, as well as thirty-five plays 
by Tirso de Molina and Ruiz de Alargon and Moreto. There was a 
civic féte in his honour. The choirboys’ school and the green room of 
the Comedia were swamped with the gifts of vegetables and wheat. 
All the world was eager to nourish the interpreters of so much beauty. 
This was the theatre in which Camila Perichole gradually made her 
reputation. So rich was the repertory and so dependable the prompter’s 
box that few plays were given more than four times a season. The 
manager had the whole flowering of the seventeenth-century Spanish 
drama to draw upon, including many that are now lost to us. The 
Perichole had appeared in a hundred plays of Lope de Vega alone. 
There were many admirable actresses in Lima during these years, 
but none better. The citizens were too far away from the theatres of 
Spain to realize that she was the best in the Spanish world. They kept 
sighing for a glimpse of the stars of Madrid whom they had never seen 
and to whom they assigned vague new excellences. Only one person 
knew for certain that the Perichole was a great performer, and that 
was her tutor, Uncle Pio. di 
Uncle Pio came of a good Castilian house, illegitimately. At the age 
of ten he ran away to Madrid from his father’s hacienda and was pur- 
sued without diligence. He lived ever after by his wits. He possessed 
the six attributes of the adventurer—a memory for names and faces, 
with the aptitude for altering his own; the gift of tongues; inexhaus- 
tible invention; secrecy; the talent for falling into conversation with 
strangers; and that freedom from conscience that springs from a con- 
tempt for the dozing rich he preyed upon. From ten to fifteen he dis- 
tributed handbills for merchants, held horses, and ran confidential 
errands. From fifteen to twenty he trained bears and snakes for travel- 
ling circuses; he cooked, and mixed punches; he hung about the en- 
tries of the most expensive taverns and whispered informations into 
the travellers’ ears—sometimes nothing more dubious than that a 
certain noble house was reduced to selling its plate and could thus dis- 
pense with the commission of a silversmith. He was attached to all 
the theatres in town and could applaud like ten. He spread slanders at 
so much a slander. He sold rumours about crops and about the value 
of land. From twenty to thirty his services came to be recognized in 
very high circles—he was sent out by the Government to inspirit 
some half-hearted rebellions in the mountains, so that the Govern- 
ment could presently arrive and whole-heartedly crush them. His dis- 
cretion was so profound that the French party used him even when 
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they knew that the Austrian party used him also. He had long inter- 
views with the Princesse des Ursins, but he came and went by the 
back stairs. During this phase he was no longer obliged to arrange 
gentlemen’s pleasures, nor to plant little harvests of calumny. 

He never did one thing for more than two’ weeks at a time even 
when enormous gains seemed likely to follow upon it. He could have 
become a circus manager, a theatrical director, a dealer in antiquities, 
an importer of Italian silks, a secretary in the Palace or the Cathedral, 
a dealer in provisions for the army, a speculator in houses and farms, 
a merchant in dissipations and pleasures. But there seemed to have 
been written into his personality, through some accident or early 
admiration of his childhood, a reluctance to own anything, to be tied 
down, to be held to a long engagement. It was this that prevented his 
thieving, for example. He had stolen several times, but the gains had 
not been sufficient to offset his dread of being locked up; he had 
ingenuity to escape on the field itself all the police in the world, but 
nothing could protect him against the tale-bearing of his enemies. 
Similarly he had been reduced for a time to making investigations for 
the Inquisition, but when he had seen several of his victims led off in 
hoods he felt that he might be involving himself in an institution 
whose movements were not evenly predictable. 

As he approached twenty, Uncle Pio came to see quite clearly that 
his life had three aims. There was first this need of independence, cast 
into a curious pattern, namely—the desire to be varied, secret and 
omniscient. He was willing to renounce the dignities of public life, if in 
secret he might feel that he looked down at men from a great dis- 
tance, knowing more about them than they knew themselves, and 
with a knowledge which occasionally passed into action and rendered 
him an agent in the affairs of States and persons. In the second place 
he wanted to be always near to beautiful women, of whom he was 
always in the best and worst sense the worshipper. To be near them 
was as necessary to him as breathing. His reverence for beauty and 
charm was there for anyone to see and to laugh at, and the ladies of 
the theatre and the court and the houses of pleasure loved his con- 
noisseurship. They tormented him and insulted him and asked his 
advice and were singularly comforted by his absurd devotion. He 
suffered greatly their rages and their meannesses and their confiding 
tears; all he asked was to be accepted casually, to be trusted, to be 
allowed like a friendly and slightly foolish dog to come and go in their 
rooms and to write their letters for them. He was insatiably curious 
about their minds and their hearts. He never expected to be loved by 
them (borrowing for a moment another sense of that word); for that, 
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he carried his money to the obscurer parts of the city; he was always 
desperately unprepossessing, with his wisp of a moustache and his 
wisp of a beard and his big, ridiculous sad eyes. They constituted his 
parish; it was from them that he acquired the name of Uncle Pio, and 
it was when they wete in trouble that he most revealed himself; 
when they fell from favour he lent them money; when they were ill 
he outlasted the flagging devotion of their lovers and the exasperation 
of their maids; when time or disease robbed them of their beauty he 
served them still for their beauty’s memory; and when they died his 
was the honest grief that saw them as far as possible on their journey. 

In the third place he wanted to be near those that loved Spanish 
literature and its masterpieces, especially in the theatre. He had dis- 
covered all that treasure for himself, borrowing or stealing from the 
libraries of his patrons, feeding himself upon it in secrecy—behind 
the scenes, as it were, of his mad life. He was contemptuous of the 
great persons who, for all their education and usage, exhibited no care 
nor astonishment before the miracles of word order in Calderén and 
Cervantes. He longed himself to make verses. He never realized that 
many of the satirical songs he had written for the vaudevilles passed 
into folk-music and have been borne everywhere along the high- 
roads, 

As the result of one of those quarrels that arise so naturally in 
brothels, his life became too complicated and he removed to Peru. 
Uncle Pio in Peru was even more versatile than Uncle Pio in Europe. 
Here, too, he touched upon real-estate, circuses, pleasures, insurrec- 
tions and antiques. A Chinese junk had been blown from Canton to 
America; he dragged up the beach the bales of deep-red porcelain and 
sold the bowls to the collectors of virtu. He traced down the sovereign 
remedies of the Incas and started a smart trade in pills. Within four 
months he knew practically everyone in Lima. He presently added to 
this acquaintance the inhabitants of scores of sea-coast towns, mining 
camps and settlements in the interior. His pretensions to omniscience 
became more and more plausible. The Viceroy discovered Uncle Pio 
and all this richness of reference; he engaged his services in many 
affairs. In the decay of his judgment Don Andrés had retained one 
talent, he was a master of the technique of handling confidential ser- 
vants. He treated Uncle Pio with great tact and some deference; he 
understood which errands the other should not be asked to undertake 
and he understood his need for variety and intermission. Uncle Pio 
in turn was perpetually astonished that a prince should make so little 
use of his position, for power, or for fantasy, or for sheer delight in the 
manipulation of other men’s destinies; but the servant loved the 
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master because he could quote from any of Cervantes’s prefaces and 
because his tongue had a little Castilian salt about it still. Many a 
morning Uncle Pio entered the Palace through corridors where there 
was no one to cross but a confessor or a confidential bully, and sat 
with the Viceroy over his morning chocolate. 

But for all his activity nothmg made Uncle Pio rich. One would 
have said that he abandoned a venture when it threatened to prosper. 
Although no one knew it, he owned a house. It was full of dogs that 
could add and multiply, and the top floor was reserved for birds. But 
even in this kingdom he was lonely, and proud in his loneliness, as 
though there resided a certain superiority in such a solitude. Finally 
he stumbled upon an adventure that came like some strange gift from 
the skies, and that combined the three great aims of his life: his pas- | 
sion for overseeing the lives of others, his worship of beautiful women, 
and his admiration for the treasures of Spanish literature. He dis-, 
covered Camila Perichole. Her real name was Micaela Villegas. She 
was singing in cafés at the age of twelve, and Uncle Pio had always 
been the very soul of cafés. Now as he sat among the guitarists and 
watched this awkward girl singing ballads, imitating every inflection 
of the more experienced singers who had preceded her, the deter- 
mination entered his mind to play Pygmalion. He bought her. In- 
stead of sleeping locked up in the wine bin, she inherited a cot in his 
house. He wrote songs for her, he taught her how to listen to the 
quality of her tone, and bought her a new dress. At first all she noticed 
was that it was wonderful not to be whipped, to be offered hot soups 
and to be taught something. But it was Uncle Pio who was really 
dazzled. His rash experiment had flourished beyond all prophecy. The 
little twelve-year-old, silent and always a little sullen, devoured work. 
He set her endless exercises in acting and mimicry; he set her pro- 
blems in conveying the atmosphere of a song; he took her to the 
theatres and made her notice all the details of a performance. But it 
was from Camila as a woman that he was to receive his greatest 
shock. The long arms and legs were finally harmonized into a body of 
perfect grace. The almost grotesque and hungry face became beau- 
tiful. Her whole nature became gentle and mysterious and oddly 
wise; and it all turned to him. She could find no fault in him and she 
was sturdily loyal. They loved one another deeply but without pas- 
sion. He respected the slight nervous shadow that crossed her face 
when he came too near her. But there arose out of this denial itself 
the perfume of a tenderness, that ghost of passion which, in the most 
unexpected relationship, can make even a whole lifetime devoted to 
irksome duty pass like a gracious dream. 
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They travelled a great deal, seeking new taverns, for the highest 
attribute of a café singer will always be her novelty. They went to 
Mexico, their odd clothes wrapped up in the self-same shawl. They 
slept on beaches; they were whipped at Panama, and shipwrecked on 
some tiny Pacific islands plastered with the droppings of birds. They 
tramped through jungles, delicately picking their way among snakes 
and beetles. They sold themselves out as harvesters in a hard season. 
Nothing in the world was very surprising to them. 

Then began an even harder course of training for the girl, a regi- 
men that resembled more the preparation for an acrobat. The instruc- 
tion was a little complicated by the fact that her rise to favour was 
very rapid; and there was some danger that the applause she received 
would make her content with her work too soon. Uncle Pio never 
exactly beat her, but he resorted to a sarcasm that had terrors of its 
own. 

At the close of a performance Camila would return to her dressing- 
room to find Uncle Pio whistling nonchalantly in one corner. She 
would divine his attitude at once and cry angrily: 

‘“‘Now what is it? Mother of God, Mother of God, what is it now ?”’ 

“Nothing, little pearl. My little Camila of Camilas, nothing.” 

“There was something you didn’t like. Ugly fault-finding thing 
that you are. Come on now, what was it? Look, I’m ready.”’ 

“No, little fish. Adorable morning star, I suppose you did as well 
as you could.” 

The suggestion that she was a limited artist and that certain felicities 
would be forever closed to her never failed to make Camila frantic. 
She would burst into tears: ‘‘I wish I had never known you. You 
poison my whole life. You just think I did badly. It pleases you to 
pretend that I was bad. All right, then, be quiet.” 

Uncle Pio went on whistling. 

“The fact is I know I was weak tonight and don’t need you to tell 
me so. So there. Now go away. I don’t want to see you around. It’s 
hard enough to play that part without coming back and finding you 
this way.”’ 

Suddenly Uncle Pio would lean forward and ask with angry inten- 
sity: “‘Why did you take that speech to the prisoner so fast ?”” 

More tears from the Perichole. “‘O God, let me die in peace! One 
day you tell me to go faster, and another to go slower. Anyway I shall 
be crazy in a year or two and then it won’t matter.” 

More whistling. 

“Besides the audience applauded as never before. Do you hear me ? 
As never before. There! Too fast or too slow is nothing to them. They 
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wept. I was divine. That’s all I care for. Now be silent. Be silent.”’ 

He was absolutely silent. 

“You may comb my hair, but if you say another word I shall never 
play again. You can find some other girl, that’s all.” 

Thereupon he would comb her hair soothingly for ten minutes, pre- 
tending not to notice the sobs that were shaking her exhausted body. 
At last she would turn quickly and catching one of his hands would 
Kiss it frantically: “‘Uncle Pio, was I so bad? Was I a disgrace to you? 
Was it so awful that you left the theatre?” 

After a long pause Uncle Pio would admit judiciously: ‘“You were 
good in the scene on the ship.” 

“But I’ve been better, Uncle Pio. You remember the night you 
came back from Cuzco?.. .” 

“You were pretty good at the close.” 

“Wasik?” 

“But my flower, my pearl, what was the matter in the speech to the 
prisoner?” 

Here the Perichole would fling her face and arms upon the table 
amid the pomades, caught up into a tremendous fit of weeping. Only 
perfection would do, only perfection. And that had never come. 

Then beginning in a low voice Uncle Pio would talk for an hour, 
analysing the play, entering into a world of finesse in matters of 
voice and gesture and tempo, and often until dawn they would remain 
there declaiming to one another the lordly conversation of Calderén. 

Whom were these two seeking to please? Not the audiences of 
Lima. They had long since been satisfied. We come from a world 
where we have known incredible standards of excellence, and we dimly 
remember beauties which we have not seized again; and we go back 
to that world. Uncle Pio and Camila Perichole were tormenting them- 
selves in an effort to establish in Peru the standards of the theatres in 
some Heaven whither Calderén had preceded them. The public for 
which masterpieces are intended is not on this earth. 

With the passing of time Camila lost some of this absorption in her 
art. A certain intermittent contempt for acting made her negligent. 
It was due to the poverty of interest in women’s réles throughout 
Spanish classical drama. At a time when the playwrights grouped 
about the courts of England and France (a little later, of Venice) were 
enriching the parts of women with studies in wit, charm, passion and 
hysteria, the dramatists of Spain kept their eyes on their heroes, on 
gentlemen torn between the conflicting claims of honour or, as sin- 
ners, returning at the last moment to the cross. For a number of years 
Uncle Pio spent himself in discovering ways to interest the Perichole 
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in the réles that fell to her. Upon one occasion he was able to announce 
to Camila that a granddaughter of Vico de Barrera had arrived in 
Peru. Uncle Pio had long since communicated to Camila his venera- 
tion for great poets, and Camila never questioned the view that they 
were a little above the kings and not below the saints. So it was in 
great excitement that the two of them chose one of the master’s 
plays to perform before his granddaughter. They rehearsed the poem 
a hundred times, now in the great joy of invention, now in dejection. 
On the night of the performance Camila peering out between the 
folds of the curtain had Uncle Pio point out to her the little middle- 
aged woman worn with the cares of penury and a large family; but 
it seemed to Camila that she was looking at all the beauty and dignity 
in the world. As she waited for the lines that preceded her entrance 
she clung to Uncle Pio in reverent silence, her heart beating loudly. 
Between the acts she retired to the dusty corner of the warehouse 
where no one would find her and sat staring into the corners. At the 
close of the performance Uncle Pio brought the granddaughter of Vico 
de Barrera into Camila’s room. Camila stood among the clothes that 
hung upon the wall, weeping with happiness and shame. Finally she 
flung herself on her knees and kissed the older woman’s hands, and 
the older, woman kissed hers, and while the audience went home and 
‘went to bed the visitor remained telling Camila the little stories that 
had remained in the family, of Vico’s work and of his habits. 

Uncle Pio was at his happiest when a new actress entered the com- 
pany, for the discovery of a new talent at her side never failed to bestir 
the Perichole. To Uncle Pio (standing at the back of the auditorium, 
bent double with joy and malice) it seemed that the body of the Peri- 
chole had become an alabaster lamp in which a strong light had been 
placed. Without any resort to tricks or to false emphasis, she set her- 
self to efface the newcomer. If the play were a comedy she became 
the very abstraction of wit, and if (as was more likely) it was a drama 
of wronged ladies and implacable hates, the stage fairly smouldered 
with her emotion. Her personality became so electric that if she so 
much as laid her hand upon that of a fellow actor a sympathetic 
shudder ran through the audience. But such occasions of excellence 
became less and less frequent. As her technique became sounder, 
Camila’s sincerity became less necessary. Even when she was absent- 
minded the audiences did not notice the difference and only Uncle 
Pio grieved. 

Camila had a very beautiful face, or rather a face beautiful save in 
repose. In repose one was startled to discover that the nose was long 
and thin, the mouth tired and a little childish, the eyes unsatisfied — 
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a rather pinched peasant girl, dragged from the cafés-chantants and 
quite incapable of establishing any harmony between the claims of 
her art, of her appetites, of her dreams, and of her crowded daily 
routine. Each of these was a world in itself, and the warfare between 
them would soon have reduced to idiocy (or triviality) a less tenacious 
physique. We have seen that in spite of her discontent with her parts. 
the Perichole knew very well the joy that might reside in acting, and 
warmed herself from time to time at that flame. But that of love at- 
tracted her more often, though with no greater assurance of happi- 
ness, until Jupiter himself sent her some pearls. 

Don Andrés de Ribera, the Viceroy of Peru, was the remnant of a 
delightful man, broken by the table, the alcove, a grandeeship and ten 
years of exile. As a youth he had accompanied embassies to Versailles 
and Rome; he had fought in the wars in Austria; he had been to 
Jerusalem. He was a widower and childless of an enormous and 
wealthy woman; he had collected coins a little, wines, actresses, orders 
and maps. From the table he had received the gout; from the alcove a 
tendency to convulsions; from the grandeeship a pride so vast and 
puerile that he seldom heard anything that was said to him and talked 
to the ceiling in a perpetual monologue; from the exile, oceans of 
boredom, a boredom so persuasive that it was like pain—he woke up 
with it and spent the day with it, and it sat by his bed all night watch- 
ing his sleep. Camila was passing the years in the hard-working rou- 
tine of the theatre, savoured by a few untidy love-affairs, when this 
Olympian personage (for he had a face and port fit to play gods and 
heroes on the scene) suddenly transported her to the most delicious 
midnight suppers at the Palace. Contrary to all the traditions of the 
stage and State she adored her elderly admirer; she thought she was. 
going to be happy forever. Don Andrés taught the Perichole a great 
many things and to her bright eager mind that was one of the sweetest 
ingredients of love. He taught her a little French; to be neat and 
clean; the modes of address. Uncle Pio had taught her how great 
ladies carry themselves on great occasions; he taught her how they 
relax. Uncle Pio and Calderén had trained her in beautiful Spanish; 
Don Andrés furnished her with the smart slang of Hl Buen Retiro. 

Uncle Pio was made anxious by Camila’s invitation from the Palace. 
He would have much preferred that she continue with her little vul- 
gar love affairs in the theatrical warehouse. But when he saw that her 
art was gaining a new finish he was well content. He would sit in the 
back of the theatre, rolling about in his seat for sheer joy and amuse- 
ment, watching the Perichole intimate to the audience that she fre- 
quented the great world about whom the dramatists wrote. She had a 
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new way of fingering a wine-glass, of exchanging an adieu, a new way 
of entering a door that told everything. To Uncle Pio nothing else 
mattered. What was there in the world more lovely than a beautiful 
woman doing justice to a Spanish masterpiece ?—a performance (he 
asks you) packed with observation, in which the very spacing of the 
words revealed a comment on life and on the text—delivered by a 
beautiful voice—illustrated by a faultless carriage, considerable per- 
sonal beauty and irresistible charm. ‘‘We are almost ready to take this 
marvel to Spain,” he would murmur to himself. After the perfor- 
mance he would go around to her dressing-room and say, “Very 
good!”? But before taking his leave he would manage to ask her 
where, in the name of the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne, she 
had acquired that affected way of saying Hxcellencia. 

After a time the Viceroy asked the Perichole whether it would 
amuse her to invite a few discreet guests to their midnight suppers, 
and he asked her whether she would like to meet the Archbishop. 
Camila was delighted. The Archbishop was delighted. On the eve of 
their first meeting he sent the actress an emerald pendant as big as a 
playing-card. 

There was something in Lima that was wrapped up in yards of 
violet satin from which protruded a great dropsical head and two fat 
pearly hands; and that was its Archbishop. Between the rolls of flesh 
that surrounded them looked out two black eyes speaking discomfort, 
kindliness and wit. A curious and eager soul was imprisoned in all this 
lard, but by dint of never refusing himself a pheasant or a goose or 
his daily procession of Roman wines, he was his own bitter jailer. He 
loved his cathedral; he loved his duties; he was very devout. Some 
days he regarded his bulk ruefully; but the distress of remorse was 
less poignant than the distress of fasting, and he was presently found 
deliberating over the secret messages that a certain roast sends to the 
certain salad that will follow it. And to punish himself he led an 
exemplary life in every other respect. 

He had read all the literature of antiquity and forgotten all about 
it except a general aroma of charm and disillusion. He had been 
learned in the Fathers and the Councils and forgotten all about them 
save a floating impression of dissensions that had no application to 
Peru. He had read all the libertine masterpieces of Italy and France 
and re-read them annually; even in the torments of the stone (hap- 
pily dissolved by drinking the water from the springs of Santa Maria 
de Cluxambuqua) he could find nothing more nourishing than the 
anecdotes of Brantéme and the divine Aretino. 

He knew that almost all the priests of Peru were rogues. It required 
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all his delicate Epicurean education to prevent his doing something 
about it; he had to repeat over to himself his favourite notions: that 
the injustice and unhappiness in the world is a constant; that the 
theory of progress is a delusion; that the poor, never having known 
happiness, are insensible to misfortune. Like all the rich he could not 
bring himself to believe that the poor (look at their houses, look at 
their clothes!) could really suffer. Like all the cultivated he believed 
that only the widely read could be said to know that they were un- 
happy. On one occasion, the iniquities in his see having been called 
to his notice, he almost did something about it. He had just heard that 
it was becoming a rule in Peru for priests to exact two measures of 
meal for a fairly good absolution, and five measures for a really 
effective one. He trembled with indignation; he roared to his secre- 
tary and bidding him bring up his writing materials, announced 
that he was going to dictate an overwhelming message to his shep- 
herds. But there was no ink left in the inkwell; there was no ink left 
in the next room; there was no ink to be found in the whole palace. 
This state of things in his household so upset the good man that he fell 
ill of the combined rages and learned to guard himself against indig- 
nations. 

The addition of the Archbishop to the suppers was so successful that 
Don Andrés began to think of new names. He had grown increasingly 
dependent upon Uncle Pio, but waited until Camila should propose 
his inclusion of her own accord. And in due time Uncle Pio brought 
with him that courser of the seas, the Captain Alvarado. Generally the 
reunion had been several hours under way before Camila was able 
to join them after her performance at the theatre. She would arrive 
towards one o’clock, radiant and bejewelled and very tired. The four 
men received her as they would a great queen. For an hour or so she 
would carry the conversation, but gradually more and more reclining 
against Don Andrés’s shoulder she would follow the talk as it flitted 
from one humorous lined face to the other. All night they talked, 
secretly comforting their hearts that longed always for Spain and 
tellmg themselves that such a symposium was after the manner of 
the high Spanish soul. They talked about ghosts and second-sight, and 
about the earth before man appeared upon it, and about the possibility 
of the planets striking against one another; about whether the soul 
can be seen, like a dove, fluttering away at the moment of death; they 
wondered whether, at the second coming of Christ to Jerusalem, Peru 
would be long in receiving the news. They talked until the sun rose 
about wars and kings, about poets and scholars, and about strange 
countries. Each one poured into the conversation his store of wise sad 
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anecdotes and his dry regret about the race of men. The flood of golden 
light struck across the Andes and entering the great window fell 
upon the piles of fruits, the stained brocade upon the table, and the 
sweet thoughtful forehead of the Perichole as she lay sleeping against 
the sleeve of her protector. There would ensue a long pause, no one 
wishing to make the first move to go, and the glances of them all 
would rest upon this strange beautiful bird who lived among them. 
But Uncle Pio’s glance had been upon her all night, a quick glance 
from his black eyes, full of tenderness and anxiety resting on the 
great secret and reason of his life. 

But Uncle Pio never ceased watching Camila. He divided the in- 
habitants of this world into two groups, into those who had loved and 
those who had not. It was a horrible aristocracy, apparently, for those 
who had no capacity for love (or rather for suffering in love) could not 
be said to be alive, and certainly would not live again after their death. 
They were a kind of straw population, filling the world with their 
meaningless laughter and tears and chatter and disappearing still 
lovable and vain into thin air. For this distinction he cultivated his 
own definition of love that was like no other and that had gathered 
all its bitterness and pride from his odd life. He regarded love as a 
sort of cruel malady through which the elect are required to pass in 
their late youth and from which they emerge, pale and wrung, but 
ready for the business of living. There was (he believed) a great re- 
pertory of errors mercifully impossible to human beings who had re- 
covered from this illness. Unfortunately there remained to them a 
host of failings, but at least (from among many illustrations) they 
never mistook a protracted amiability for the whole conduct of life, 
they never again regarded any human being, from a prince to a ser- 
vant, as a mechanical object. Uncle Pio never ceased watching Camila 
because it seemed to him that she had never undergone this initiation. 
In the months that followed her introduction to the Viceroy he held 
his breath and waited. He held his breath for years. Camila bore the 
Viceroy three children, yet remained the same. He knew that the 
first sign of her entrance into the true possession of the world would 
be the mastery of certain effects in her acting. There were certain 
passages in the plays that she would compass some day, simply, easily, 
and with secret joy, because they alluded to the new rich wisdom of 
her heart; but her treatment of such passages became more and more 
cursory, not to say embarrassed. He presently saw that she had tired 
of Don Andrés and had returned to a series of furtive love-affairs with 
the actors and matadors and merchants of the town. 

She became more and more impatient of acting, and another para- 
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site found its way into her mind. She wanted to be a lady. She slowly 
contracted a greed for respectability and began to refer to her acting 

as a pastime. She acquired a duenna and some footmen and went to. 
church at the fashionable hours. She attended the prize days at the 

University and appeared among the donors of the great charities. She 

even learned to read and write a little. Any faint discrimination against 

her as a bohemian she challenged with fury. She led the Viceroy a 

horrible life with her passion for concessions and her gradual usurpa- 

tion of privilege. The new vice displaced the old and she became noisily 

virtuous. She invented some parents and produced some cousins. She 

obtained an undocumental legitimation of her children. In society she 

cultivated a delicate and languid magdalenism, as a great lady might, 

and she carried a candle in the penitential parades side by side with 

ladies who had nothing to regret but an outburst of temper and a 

furtive glance into Descartes. Her sin had been acting and everyone 

knows that there were even saints who had been actors—there was 

Saint Gelasius and Saint Genesius and Saint Margaret of Antioch and 

Saint Pelagia. ; 

There was a fashionable watering-place in the hills not far from 
Santa Maria de Cluxambuqua. Don Andrés had travelled in France 
and had thought to build himself a little mock Vichy; there was a 
pagoda, some drawing-rooms, a theatre, a little arena for bull-fights 
and some French gardens. Camila’s health had never known a shadow, 
but she built herself a villa in the vicinity and sipped the hateful 
waters at eleven o’clock. The Marquesa de Montemayor has left a 
brilliant picture of this opéra bouffe paradise with the reigning divinity 
parading her fierce sensitiveness along the avenues of powdered shell 
and receiving the homage of all those who could not afford to offend 
the Viceroy. Dofia Maria draws a portrait of this ruler, stately and 
weary, gambling all through the night in sums that would have raised 
another Escurial. And beside him she sets the portrait of his son, 
Camila’s little Don Jaime. Don Jaime, at seven years, was a rachitic 
little body who seemed to have inherited not only his mother’s fore- 
head and eyes, but his father’s liability to convulsions. He bore his 
pain with the silent bewilderment of an animal, and like an animal 
he was mortally ashamed when any evidences of it occurred in public. 
He was so beautiful that the more trivial forms of pity were hushed 
in his presence, and his long thoughts about his difficulties had given 
his face a patient and startling dignity. His mother dressed him in 
garnet velvet, and when he was able, he followed her about at a dis- 
tance of several yards extricating himself gravely from the ladies who 
tried to detain him in conversation. Camila was never cross with Don 
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Jaime and she was never demonstrative. When the sun .was shining 
the two could be seen walking along those artificial terraces in silence, 
Camila wondering when the felicity would begin that she had always 
associated with social position, Don Jaime rejoicing merely in the sun- 
light and anxiously estimating the approach of a cloud. They looked 
like figures that had strayed there from some remote country, or out 
of an old ballad, that had not yet learned the new language and had 
not yet found any friends. 

Camila was about thirty when she left the stage, and it required 
five years for her to achieve her place in society. She gradually became 
almost stout, though her head seemed to grow more beautiful every 
year. She took to overdressing, and the floors of the drawing-rooms 
reflected a veritable tower of jewels and scarves and plumes. Her face 
and hands were covered with a bluish powder against which she drew 
an irritable mouth in scarlet and orange. The almost distraught fury 
of her temper was varied by the unnatural sweetness of her address 
in the company of the dowagers. In the earliest stages of her progress 
upward she had intimated to Uncle Pio that he was not to be seen 
with her in public, but finally she became impatient even of his 
discreeter visits. She conducted the interviews with formality and 
evasion. Her eyes never crossed his, and she angled for pretexts to 
quarrel with him. Still he ventured out once amonth to try her patience, 
and when the call had become impossible he would climb the stairs 
and finish the hour among her children. 

One day he arrived at her villa in the hills and, through her maid, 
begged for an opportunity to talk with her. He was told that she would 
see him in the French gardens a little before sunset. He had come up 
from Lima on a strange sentimental impulse. Like all solitary persons 
he had invested friendship with a divine glamour: he imagined that 
the people he passed on the street laughing together and embracing 
when they parted, the people who dined together with so many 
smiles—you will scarcely believe me, but he imagined that they were 
extracting from all that congeniality great store of satisfaction. So 
that suddenly he was filled with the excitement of seeing her again, 
of being called ‘Uncle Pio,” and of reviving for a moment the trust 
and humour of their long vagabondage. 

The French gardens were at the southern end of the town. Behind 
them rose the higher Andes and before them there was a parapet 
overlooking a deep valley and overlooking wave after wave of hills 
that stretched toward the Pacific. It was the hour when bats fly low 
and the smaller animals play recklessly underfoot. A few solitaries 
lingered about the gardens, gazing dreamily into the sky that was 
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being gradually emptied of its colour, or leaned upon the balustrade 
and looked down into the valley, noting in which village a dog was 
barking. It was the hour when the father returns home from the 
fields and plays for a moment in the yard with the dog that jumps 
upon him, holding his muzzle closed or throwing him upon his back. 
The young girls look about for the first star to fix a wish upon it, and 
the boys grow restless for supper. Even the busiest mother stands for 
a moment idle-handed, smiling at her dear and exasperating) family. 

Uncle Pio stood against one of the chipped marble benches and 
watched Camila coming towards him. 

“IT am late,” she said. ‘I am sorry. What is it you wish to say to 
me?” 

“Camila ” he began. 

“My name is Dofia Micaela.” 

“TI do not wish to offend you, Dofia Micaela, but when you let me 
call you Camila for twenty years, J should think——”’ 

“Oh, do as you like. Do as you like.” 

“Camila, promise me that you will listen to me. Promise me that 
you will not run away at my first sentence.” 

At once she burst out with unexpected passion: “Uncle Pio, listen 
to me. You are mad if you think you can make me return to the 
theatre. I look back at the theatre with horror. Understand that. The 
theatre! The theatre, indeed! The daily payment of insults in that 
filthy place. Understand that you are wasting your time.” 

He answered gently: “I would not have you come back if you are 
happy with these new friends.” 

“You don’t like my new friends, then?” she answered quickly. 
“‘Whom do you offer me in their stead 2” 

“Camila, I only remember...” 

“T will not be criticized. I don’t want any advice. It will be cold in a 
moment, I must go back to my house. Just give me up, that’s all. Just 
put me out of your mind.” 

“Dear Camila, don’t be angry. Let me talk to you. Just suffer me 
for ten minutes.” 

He did not understand why she was weeping. He did not know what 
'to say. He talked at random. ‘“‘You never even come to see the theatre 
jand they all notice it. The audiences are falling away now, too. They 
jonly put on the Old Comedy twice a week; all the other nights there 
are these new farces in prose. All is dull and childish and indecent. 
No one can speak Spanish any more. No one can even walk correctly 
any more. On Corpus Christi Day they gave Belshazzar’s Feast where 
you were so wonderful. Now it was shameful.” 
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There was a pause. A beautiful procession of clouds, like a flock of 
sheep, was straying up from the sea, slipping up the valleys between 
the hills. Camila’ suddenly touched his knee, and her face was like 
her face twenty years before. “Forgive me, Uncle Pio, for being so 
bad. Jaime was ill this afternoon. There’s nothing one can do. He lies 
there, so white and . . . so surprised. One must just think of other 
things, Uncle Pio, it would be no good if I went back to the theatre. 
The audiences come for the prose farces. We were foolish to try and 
keep alive the Old Comedy. Let people read the old plays in books if 
they choose to. It is not worth while fighting with the crowd.” 

“‘Wonderful Camila, I was not just to you when you were on the 
stage. It was some foolish pride in me. I grudged you the praise that 
you deserved. Forgive me. You have always been a very great artist. 
If you come to see that you are not happy among these people you 
might think about going to Madrid. You would have a great triumph 
there. You are still young and beautiful. There will be time later to 
be called Dofia Micaela. We shall be old soon. We shall be dead soon.” 

‘“‘No, I shall never see Spain. All the world is alike, Madrid or 
Lima.” 

“Oh, if we could go away to some island where the people would 
know you for yourself. And love you.” 

“You are fifty years old and you are still dreaming of such islands, 
Uncle Pio.” 

He bent his head and mumbled: ‘“‘Of course I love you, Camila, as 
I always must, and more than I can say. To have known you is enough 
for my whole life. You are a great lady now. And you are rich. There 
is no longer any way that I can help you. But J ‘am always ready.” 

“How absurd you are,” she said, smiling. ‘“‘You said that as boys 
say it. You don’t seem to learn as you grow older, Uncle Pio. There 
is no such thing as that kind of love, and that kind of island. It’s in 
the theatre you find such things.” 

He looked shamefaced, but unconvinced. 

At last she rose and said sadly: ‘“What are we talking about? It is 
growing cold. I must be going in. You must be resigned. I have no 
heart for the theatre.” There was a pause. ‘‘And for the rest? ... . Oh, 
I do not understand. It is just circumstance. I must be what I must. 
Do not try to understand either. Don’t think about me, Uncle Pio. 
Just forgive, that’s all. Just try to forgive.” 

She stood still a moment, searching for something deeply felt to 
say to him. The first cloud reached the terrace; it was dark; the last 
stragglers were leaving the gardens. She was thinking of Don Jaime, 
and of Don Andrés and of himself. She could not find the words. Sud- 
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denly she bent down and kissed his fingers and went quickly away. 
But he sat for a long time in the gathering clouds trembling with 
happiness and trying to penetrate into the meaning of these things. 


Suddenly the news was all over Lima. Dofia Micaela Villegas, the 
lady that used to be Camila the Perichole, had the smallpox. Several 
hundred other persons had the smallpox also; but popular interest 
and malignity were concentrated upon the actress. A wild hope ran 
about the town that the beauty that had enabled her to despise the 
class from which she sprang would be impaired. The news escaped 
from the sick-room that Camila had become ludicrous in homeliness, 
and the cup of the envious overflowed. As soon as she was able she 
had herself carried from the city to her villa in the hills; she ordered 
the sale of her elegant little palace, she returned her jewels to their 
givers and she sold her fine clothes. The Viceroy, the Archbishop and 
the few men at court who had been her sincerest admirers besieged 
her door still with messages and gifts; the messages were ignored and 
the gifts were returned without comment. No one but her nurse and 
maids had been permitted to see her since the commencement of her 
illness. As an answer to his repeated attempts Don Andrés received a 
large sum of money from her with a letter compounded of all that is 
possible in bitterness and pride. 

Like all beautiful women who have been brought up amid con- 
tinual tributes to their beauty she assumed without cynicism that it 
must necessarily be the basis of anyone’s attachment to herself; hence- 
forth any attention paid to her must spring from a pity full of condes- 
cension and faintly perfumed with satisfaction at so complete a rever- 
sal. This assumption that she need look for no more devotion now 
that her beauty had passed proceeded from the fact that she had never 
realized any love save love as passion. Such love, though it expend it- 
self in generosity and thoughtfulness, though it give birth to visions 
and to great poetry, remains among the sharpest expressions of self- 
interest. Not until it has passed through a long servitude, through its 
own self-hatred, through mockery, through great doubts, can it take 
its placé among the loyalties. Many who have spent a lifetime in it 
can tell us less than the child that lost a dog yesterday. As her friends 
continued in their efforts at drawing her again into society she grew 
more and more angry and dispatched insulting messages to the city. 
Tt was said for a time that she was retiring into religion. But new 
rumours that all was fury and despair on the little farm contradicted 
the old. For those near to her the despair was fearful to behold. She 
was convinced that her life was over, her life and her children’s. In 
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her hysterical pride she had given back more than she owed, and the 
approach of poverty was added to the loneliness and the gloom of her 
future. There was nothing left for her to do but to draw out her days 
in jealous solitude in the centre of the little farm that was falling into 
decay. She brooded for hours upon the joy of her enemies, and could 
be heard striding about her room with strange cries. 

Uncle Pio did not allow himself to be discouraged. By dint of making 
himself useful to the children, by taking a hand in the management 
of the farm, and by discreetly lending her some money he obtained 
his entrance into the house, and even into the presence of its veiled 
mistress. But even then Camila, convinced in her pride that he pitied 
her, lashed him with the blade of her tongue and derived some 
strange comfort from heaping him with sneers. He loved her the 
more, understanding better than she did herself all the stages in the 
convalescence of her humiliated spirit. But one day an accident befell 
that lost him his share in her progress. He pushed open a door. 

She thought she had locked it. For just one hour a foolish secret 
' hope had come to her, she wondered whether she could make a paste 
of chalk and cream to spread upon her face. She who had sneered so 
often at the befloured grandmothers of the court wondered for a few 
moments whether she had learned anything on the stage that would 
aid her now. She thought she had locked the door, and with hurried 
hands and beating heart she laid on the coat, the grotesque pallor, and 
as she gazed into the mirror and recognized the futility of her attempt 
she caught the image of Uncle Pio standing in the door amazed. She 
rose from the chair with a cry and covered her face with her hands. 

“Go away. Go away out of my house for ever,’ she screamed. ‘“‘I 
never want to see you again.” In her shame she drove him out with 
blasphemy and hatred, she pursued him down the corridor and hurled 
objects down the stairs. She gave her farmer orders that Uncle Pio was 
forbidden to come into the grounds. But he continued for a week trying 
to see her again. At last he went back to Lima; he filled in the time 
as best he could, but he longed to be by her as a boy of eighteen would 
long. At last he devised a stratagem and returned up into the hills to 
put it into effect. 

One morning before dawn he arose and lay on the ground below her 
window. He imitated in the darkness the sound of weeping, and, as 
nearly as he could, of a young girl’s weeping. He continued in this for 
the whole quarter of an hour. He did not let his voice rise above that 
degree of loudness which Italian musicians would represent by the 
direction piano, but he frequently intermitted the sound trusting that 
if she were asleep it would insinuate itself into her mind as well by 
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duration as by degree. The air was cool and agreeable. The first faint 
streak of sapphire was appearing behind the peaks, and in the east the 
star of morning was pulsating every moment with a more tender in- 
tention. A profound silence wrapped all the farm buildings, only an 
occasional breeze set all the grasses sighing. Suddenly a lamp was lit 
in her room and a moment later the shutter was thrown back and a 
head wrapped in veils leaned far out. 

“Who is there ?”’ asked the beautiful voice. 

Uncle Pio remained silent. 

Camila said again in a tone edged with impatience: ‘‘Who is there ? 
Who is there weeping >” 

“Dofia Micaela, my lady, I beg of you to come here to me.” 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“Tam a poor girl. I am Estrella. I beg of you to come and help me. 
Do not call your maid. I pray you, Dofia Micaela, to come yourself.” 

Camila was silent a moment, then said abruptly, ‘“‘Very well,’’ and 
closed the shutter. Presently she appeared*around the corner of the 
house. She wore a thick cloak that dragged.in the dew. She stood at a 
distance and said: ‘Come over here to where I am standing. Who 
are you?” 

‘ Uncle Pio rose up. “Camila, it is I—Uncle Pio. Forgive me, but I 
must speak to you.” 

“Mother of God, when shall I be free of this dreadful person ? Un- 
derstand: I want to see no one. I don’t want to speak to a soul. My 
life is over. That is all.” 

“Camila, by our long life together, I beg of you ie grant me one 
thing. I shall go away and never trouble you again.” 

“T grant you nothing, nothing. Stay away from me.” 

“T promise you I shall never trouble you again if you listen to me 
this once.”’ She was hurrying around to the door on the other side of 
the house, and Uncle Pio was obliged to run beside her to make sure 
that she heard what he was saying. She stopped. 

“What is it, then? Hurry. It is cold. I am not well. I must go back 
to my room.” 

‘Camila, let me take Don Jaime for a year to live with me in Lima. 
Let me be his teacher. Let me teach him the Castilian. Here he is left 
among the servants. He is learning nothing.” 

SS Ni@ st? 

“Camila, what will become of him? He has a good mind and he 
wants to learn.” 

“He is sick. He is delicate. Your house is a sty. Only the country is 
good for him.” 
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‘But he has been much better these last few months. I promise you 
I shall clean out my house. I shall apply to Madre Maria del Pilar for 
a housekeeper. Here he is in your stables all day. I shall teach him 
all that a gentleman should know—fencing and Latin and music. We 
shall read all...” 

‘‘A mother cannot be separated from her child like that. It is im- 
possible. You are crazy to have thought of it. Give up thinking of me 
and of everything about me. I no longer exist. I and my children will 
get on as best we can. Do not try to disturb me again. I do not want to 
see any human being.” 

Now it was that Uncle Pio felt obliged to use a hard measure. 
“Then pay me the money that you owe me,” he said. 

Camila stood still, confounded. To herself she said: “‘Life is too fear- 
ful to bear. When may I die?’’ After a moment she answered him, 
in a hoarse voice: ‘‘I have very little money. I will pay you what I 
can. I will pay you now. I have a few jewels here. Then we need 
never see one another agdin.’’ She was ashamed of her poverty. She 
took a few steps, then turned and said: ‘‘Now I see that you are a very 
hard man. But it is right that I pay you what I owe you.” 

“No, Camila, I only said that to enforce my request. I shall take 
no money from you. But lend me Don Jaime for one year. I shall love 
him and take every care of him. Did I harm you? Was I a bad teacher 
to you in those other years ?”’ 

“It is cruel of you to keep urging gratitude, gratitude, gratitude. I 
was grateful,—good! but now that I am no longer the same woman 
there remains nothing to be grateful for.”’ There was a silence. Her 
eyes were resting on the star that seemed to be leading forth the whole 
sky in its wonder. A great pain lay at her heart, the pain of a world 
that was meaningless. Then she said: ‘‘If Jaime wishes to go with you, 
very well. I shall talk to him in the morning. If he wishes to go with 
you, you will find him at the Inn about noon. Good night. Go with 
God.” 

“Go with God.” 

She returned to the house. The next day the grave little boy ap- 
peared at the Inn. His fine clothes were torn and stained now and he 
carried a small bundle for change. His mother had given him a gold 
piece for spending-money and a little stone that shone in the dark to 
look at in his sleepless nights. They set off together in a cart, but soon 
Uncle Pio became aware that the jolting was not good for the boy. He 
carried him on his shoulder. As they drew near to the bridge of San 
Luis Rey, Jaime tried to conceal his shame for he knew that one of 
those moments was coming that separated him from other people. He 
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was especially ashamed because Uncle Pio had just overtaken a friend 
of his, a sea-captain. And just as they got to the bridge he spoke to an 
old lady who was travelling with a little girl. Uncle Pio said, that when 
they had crossed the bridge they would sit down and rest, but it 
turned out not to be necessary. 


PART FIVE: Perhaps an Intention 


A NEW bridge of stone has been built in the place of the old, but the 
event has not been forgotten. It has passed into proverbial expressions. 
“I may see you Tuesday,” says a Limean, “‘unless the bridge falls.” 
“My cousin lives by the bridge of San Luis Rey,” says another, and 
a smile goes round the company, for that also means: under the sword 
of Damocles. There are some poems about the accident, classics to be 
found in every Peruvian anthology, but the real literary monument 
is Brother Juniper’s book. 

There are a hundred ways of wondering at circumstance. Brother 
Juniper would never have arrived at his method had it not been for 
his friendship with a certain master in the University of San Martin. 
This student’s wife had stolen away one morning on a boat for Spain, 
following a soldier, and had left him the care of two daughters in their 
cradle. He was possessed of all the bitterness that Brother Juniper 
lacked, and derived a sort of joy from the conviction that all was 
wrong in the world. He whispered into the Franciscan’s ear such 
thoughts and anecdotes as belied the notion of a guided world. For a 
moment a look of distress, almost of defeat, would come into the 
Brother’s eyes; then he would begin patiently explaining why such 
stories held no difficulty for a believer. ‘““There was a queen of Naples 
and Sicily,” the student would say, ‘‘who discovered that she was car- 
rying an angry tumour in her side. In great dismay she commanded 
her subjects to fall to their prayers, and ordered that all the garments 
in Sicily and Naples be sewn with votive crosses. She was well loved 
by her people and all their prayers and embroideries were sincere, but 
ineffectual. Now she lies in the splendour of Monreale, and a few 
inches above her heart may be read the words: I shall fear no evil.” 

It was by dint of hearing a great many such sneers at faith that 
Brother Juniper became convinced that the world’s time had come 
for proof, tabulated proof, of the conviction that was so bright and 
exciting within him. When a pestilence visited his dear village of 
Puerto and carried off a large number of peasants, he secretly drew up 
a diagram of the characteristics of fifteen victims and fifteen survivors, 
the statistics of their value sub specie eternitatis. Each soul was rated 
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upon a basis of ten as regards its goodness, its diligence in religious 
observance, and its importance to its family group. Here is a fragment 


of this ambitious chart: 
Goodness Piety Usefulness 


Alfonso G. ae he uo 4. 10 
Named a fe 2 By 10 
Manuel B.  ... Ste 10 10 0 
Alfonso V. ok .. —8 —10 10 
Vera N... fy bid 0 10 10 


The thing was more difficult than he had foreseen. Almost every 
soul in a difficult frontier community turned out'to be indispensable 
economically, and the third column was all but useless. The examiner 
was driven to the use of minus terms when he confronted the personal 
character of Alfonso V., who was not, like Vera N., merely bad: he 
was a propagandist for badness and not merely avoided church but led 
others to avoid it. Vera N. was indeed bad, but she was a model wor- 
shipper and the mainstay of a full hut. From all this saddening data 
Brother Juniper contrived an index for each peasant. He added up the 
total for victims and compared it with the total for survivors, to dis- 
cover that the dead were five times more worth saving. It almost 
looked as though the pestilence had been directed against the really 
valuable people in the village of Puerto. And on that afternoon 
Brother Juniper took a walk along the edge of the Pacific. He tore up 
his findings and cast them into the waves; he gazed for an hour upon 
the great clouds of pearl that hang for ever upon the horizon of that 
sea, and extracted from the beauty a resignation that he did not 
permit his reason to examine. The discrepancy between faith and the 
facts is greater than is generally assumed. 

‘But there was another story of the master of San Martin (not so 
subversive, this one) that probably gave to Brother Juniper the hint 
for his procedure after the fall of the bridge of San Luis Rey. 

This master was one day walking through the Cathedral of Lima 
and stopped to read the epitaph of a lady. He read with an increasingly 
prominent lower lip that she had been for twenty years the centre 
and joy of her home, that she had been the delight of her friends, that 
all who met her went away in astonishment at her goodness and 
beauty, and that there she lay awaiting the return of her Lord. Now 
on the day that he read these words, the master of San Martin had 
had much to fret him, and raising his eyes from the tablet he spoke 
aloud in his rage: “The shame of it, the persecution of it! Everyone 
knows that in the world we do nothing but feed our wills. Why per- 
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petuate this legend of selflessness? Why keep this thing alive, this 
rumour of disinterestedness >” 

And so saying he resolved to expose this conspiracy of the stone- 
cutters. ‘The lady had been dead only twelve years. He sought out her 
servants, her children and her friends. And everywhere he went, like 
a perfume, her dear traits had survived her, and wherever she was 
mentioned there arose a suffering smile and the protest that words 
could not describe the gracious ways of her. Even the eager youth of 
her grandchildren, who had never seen her, was made more difficult 
by the news that it was possible to be as good as that. And the man 
stood amazed ; only at last he muttered: “‘Nevertheless, what I said was 
true. This woman was an exception, perhaps an exception.” 

In compiling his book about these people, Brother Juniper seemed 
to be pursued by the fear that in omitting the slightest detail he might 
lose some guiding hint. The longer he worked the more he felt that 
he was stumbling about among great dim intimations. He was for ever 
being cheated by details that looked as though they were significant 
if only he could find their setting. So he put everything down on the 
notion perhaps that if he (or a keener head) re-read the book twenty 
times, the countless facts would suddenly start to move, to assemble, 
and to betray their secret. The Marquesa de Montemayor’s cook told 
him that she lived almost entirely on rice, fish and a little fruit, and 
Brother Juniper put it down on the chance that it would some day 
reveal a spiritual trait. Don Rubio said of her that she used to appear 
at his receptions without invitation in order to steal the spoons. A mid- 
wife on the edge of the town declared that Dofia Maria called upon her 
with morbid questions until she had been obliged to order her away 
from the door like a beggar. The bookseller of the town reported that 
she was one of the three most cultivated persons in Lima. Her far- 
mer’s wife declared that she was absent-minded, but compact of good- 
ness. The art of biography is more difficult than is generally supposed. 

Brother Juniper found that there was least to be learned from those 
who had been most closely associated with the subjects of his inquiry. 
Madre Maria del Pilar talked to him at length about Pepita, but she 
did not tell him of her own ambitions for her. The Perichole was at 
first difficult of approach, but presently even liked the Franciscan. Her 
characterization of Uncle Pio flatly contradicted the store of unsavoury 
testimonies that he had acquired elsewhere. Her allusions to her son 
were few and conceded with pain. They closed the interview abruptly. 
The Captain Alvarado told what he could of Esteban and of Uncle Pio. 
Those who know most in this realm venture least. 

I shall spare you Brother Juniper’s generalizations. They are always 
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with us. He thought he saw in the same accident the wicked visited 
by destruction and the good called early to Heaven. He thought he 
saw pride and wealth confounded as an object lesson to the world, and 
he thought he saw humility crowned and rewarded for the edification 
of the city. But Brother Juniper was not satisfied with his reasons. It 
was just possible that the Marquesa de Montemayor was not a monster 
of avarice, and Uncle Pio of self-indulgence. 

The book being done fell under the eyes of some judges and was 
suddenly pronounced heretical. It was ordered to be burned in the 
Square with its author. Brother Juniper submitted to the decision that 
the devil had made use of him to effect a brilliant campaign in Peru. 
He sat in his cell that last night trying to seek in his own life the 
pattern that had escaped him in five others. He was not rebellious. 
He was willing to lay down his life for the purity of the church, but 
he longed for one voice somewhere to testify for him that his inten- 
tion, at least, had been for faith; he thought there was no one in the 
world who believed him. But the next morning in all that crowd and 
sunlight there were many who believed, for he was much loved. 

There was a little delegation from the village of Puerto, and Nina 
(Goodness 2, Piety 5, Usefulness 10) and others stood with drawn 
puzzled faces while their little friar was given to the congenial flames. 
Even then, even then, there remained in his heart an obstinate nerve 
insisting that at least St. Francis would not utterly have condemned 
him, and (not daring to call upon a greater name, since he seemed so 
open to error in these matters) he called twice upon St. Francis, and 
leaning upon a flame he smiled and died. 

* * * * * 

The day of the service was clear and warm. The Limeans, their 
black eyes wide with awe, poured through the streets into their 
Cathedral and stood gazing at the mound of black velvet and silver. 
The Archbishop, enclosed in his wonderful and almost wooden vest- 
ments, perspired upon his throne, lending from time to time a con- 
noisseur’s ear to the felicities of Vittoria’s counterpoint. The choir had 
re-studied the pages that, as his farewell to music, Tomas Luis had 
composed for his friend and patron, the Empress of Austria, and all 
that grief and sweetness, all that Spanish realism filtering through an 
Italian mode, rose and fell above the sea of mantillas. Don Andrés, 
under the colours and feathered hangings of his office, knelt, ill and 
troubled. He knew that the crowd was furtively glancing at him, 
expecting him to play the father who has lost his only son. He won- 
dered whether the Perichole was present. He had never been obliged 
to go so long without smoking. The Captain Alvarado pushed in from 
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the sunny square for a moment. He looked across the fields of black 
hair and lace at the trooping of the candles and the ropes of incense. 
“How false, how unreal,” he said, and pushed his way out. He des- 
cended to the sea and sat on the edge of his boat, gazing down into 

the clear water. ‘“Happy are the drowned, Esteban,” he said. 

Behind the screen the Abbess sat among her girls. The night before 
she had torn an idol from her heart, and the experience had left her 
pale but firm. She had accepted the fact that it was of no importance 
whether her work went on or not; it was enough to work. She was 
the nurse who tends the sick who never recover; she was the priest 
who perpetually renews the office before an altar to which no worship- 
pers come. There would be no Pepita to enlarge her work; it would 
relapse into the indolence and the indifference of her colleagues. It 
seemed to be sufficient for Heaven that for a while in Peru a disin- 
terested love had flowered and faded. She leaned her forehead upon 
her hand, following the long tender curve that the soprano lifts in the 
Kyrie. “My affection should have had more of that colour, Pepita. 
My whole life should have had more of that quality. I have been too 
busy,” she added ruefully, and her mind drifted into prayer. 

Camila had started from the farm to attend the service. Her heart 
was filled with consternation and amazement. Here was another com- 
ment from the skies; that was the third time she had been spoken to. 
Her smallpox, Jaime’s illness, and now the fall of the bridge—oh, 
these were not accidents. She was as ashamed as though letters had 
appeared on her forehead. An order from the Palace announced that 
the Viceroy was sending her two daughters to a convent-school in 
Spain. That was right. She was alone. She gathered a few things to- 
gether mechanically and started to the city for the service. But she 
fell to thinking of the crowds gaping over her Uncle Pio and over her 
son; she thought of the vast ritual of the church, like a chasm into 
which the beloved falls, and of the storm of the dies irae where the 
individual is lost among the millions of the dead, features grow dim 
and traits fade. At a little more than half the journey, at the mud 
church of San Luis Rey she slipped in and kneeled against a pillar to 
rest. She wandered through her memory, searching for the faces of 
her two. She waited for some emotion to appear. ‘“‘But I feel nothing,” 
she whispered to herself. ‘I have no heart. I am a poor meaningless 
woman, that’s all. I am shut out. I have no heart. Look, I won’t try 
and think of anything; let me just rest here.’’ And scarcely had she 
paused when again that terrible incommunicable pain swept through 
her, the pain that could not speak once to Uncle Pio and tell him ot 
her love and just once offer her courage to Jaime in his sufferings. She 
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started up wildly. “I fail everybody,” she cried. “They love me and 
I fail them.’’ She returned to the farm and carried for a year the mood 
of her self-despair. One day she casually heard that the wonderful 
Abbess had lost in the same accident two persons whom she loved. Her 
sewing fell from her hand: then she would know; she would explain. 
“But no, what would she say to me? She would not even believe that 
such a person as I could love or could lose.’”’ Camila decided to go to 
Lima and look at the Abbess from a distance. “‘If her face tells me 
that she would not despise me, I will speak to her,” she said. 

Camila lurked about the convent church and fell humbly in love 
with the homely old face, though it frightened her a little. At last she 
called upon her. ‘‘Mother,” she said, “I...1I...” 

“Do I know you, my daughter 2” 

“TI was the actress, I was the Perichole.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, I have wished to know you for a long while, but they 
told me you did not wish to be seen. You, too, I know, lost in the fall 
of the bridge of San...” 

Camila rose and swayed. There ! again that access of pain, the hands 
of the dead she could not reach. Her lips were white. Her head brushed 
the Abbess’s knee: ‘‘Mother, what shall I do? I am all alone. I have 
' nothing in the world. I love them. What shall I do?” 

The Abbess looked at her closely. “‘My daughter, it is warm here. 
Let us go into the garden. You can rest there.’’ She made a sign toa 
girl in the cloister to bring some water. She continued talking mecha- 
nically to Camila. ‘I have wished to know you for a long while, 
sefiora. Even before the accident I had wished much to know you. 
They told me that in the autos sacrementales you were a very great 
and beautiful actress, in Belshazzar’s Feast.” 

“Oh, Mother, you must not say that. I am a sinner. You must not 
say that.” 

“Here, drink this, my child. We have a beautiful garden, do you 
not think so? You will come and see us often and some day you will 
meet Sister Juana who is our gardener-in-chief. Before she entered 
religion she had almost never seen a garden, for she worked in the 
mines high up in the mountains. Now everything grows under her 
hand. A year has gone by, sefiora, since our accident. I lost two who 
had been children in my orphanage, but you lost a real child of your 
own ?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“And a great friend?” 

‘Yes, Mother.” 

“Tell me's: .” 
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And then the whole tide of Camila’s long despair, her lonely ob- 
stinate despair since her girlhood found its rest on that dusty friendly 
lap among Sister Juana’s fountains and roses. 

* * * * * 

But where are sufficient books to contain the events that would not 
have been the same without the fall of the bridge? From such a 
number I choose one more. 

‘The Condesa d’Abuirre wishes to see you,” said a lay sister at the 
door of the Abbess’s office. 

“Well,” said the Abbess, laying down her pen, “who is she?” 

“She has just come from Spain. I don’t know.” 

“Oh, it is some money, Inez, some money for my house for the 
blind. Quick, bid her come in.” 

The tall, rather languorous beauty entered the room. Dofia Clara, 
who was generally so adequate, seemed constrained for once. ‘‘Are you 
busy, dear Mother? May I talk to you for a while?” 

“T am quite free, my daughter. You will excuse an old woman’s 
memory; have I known you before 2?” 

‘““My mother was the Marquesa de Montemayor. . . .”” Dofia Clara 
suspected that the Abbess had not admired her mother and would not 
let the older woman speak until she herself had made a long passionate 
defence of Dofia Maria. The languor fell away in her self-reproach. 
At last the Abbess told her of Pepita and Esteban, and of Camila’s 
wisit. “All, all of us have failed. One wishes to be punished. One is 
willing to assume all kinds of penance, but do you know, my daughter, 
that in love—lI scarcely dare say it—but in love our yey mistakes don’t 
seem to be able to last long?” 

The Condesa showed rhe Abbess, Dofia Maria’s last letter. Madre 
Maria dared not say aloud how great her astonishment was that such 
words (words that since then the whole world has murmured over 
with joy) could spring in the heart of Pepita’s mistress. “Now learn,” 
she commanded herself, “learn at last that anywhere you may expect 
grace.”’ And she was filled with happiness like a girl at this new proof 
that the traits she lived for were everywhere, that the world was ready. 
“Will you do me a kindness, my daughter ? Will you let me show you 
my work?” 

The sun had gone down, but the Abbess led the way with a lantern 
down corridor after corridor. Dofia Clara saw the old and the young, 
the sick and the blind, but most of all she saw the tired, bright old 
woman who was leading her. The Abbess would stop in a passage way 
and say suddenly: “I can’t help thinking that something could be 
done for the deaf-and-dumb. It seems to me that some patient person 
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could . . . could study out a language for them. You know there are 
hundreds and hundreds in Peru. Do you remember whether anyone 
in Spain has found a way for them? Well, some day they will.” Or 
a little later: ‘‘Do you know, I keep thinking that something can be 
done for the insane. I am old, you know, and I cannot go where these 
things are talked about, but I watch them sometimes and it seems to 
me... In Spain, now, they are gentle with them? It seems to me 
that there is a secret about it, just hidden from us, just around the 
corner. Some day back in Spain, if you hear of anything that would 
help us, you will write me a letter . . . if you are not too busy?” 

At last, after Dofia Clara had seen even the kitchens, the Abbess 
said: ‘‘Now will you excuse me, for I must go into the room of the very 
sick and say a few words for them to think about when they cannot 
sleep ? I will not ask you to come with me there, for you are not ac- 
customed to such—such sounds and things. And besides I only talk to 
them as one talks to children.”’ She looked up at her with her modest 
rueful smile. Suddenly she disappeared a moment to return with one 
of her helpers, one who had likewise been involved in the affair of 
the bridge, and who had formerly been an actress. ‘‘She is leaving 
me,’ said the Abbess, ‘‘for some work across the city, and when I 
have spoken here I must leave you both, for the flour-broker will not 
wait for me any longer, and our argument will take a long time.”’ 

But Dofia Clara stood in the door as the Abbess talked to them, the 
lamp placed on the floor beside her. Madre Maria stood with her back 
against a post; the sick lay in rows gazing at the ceiling and trying to 
hold their breaths. She talked that night of all those out in the dark 
(she was thinking of Esteban alone, she was thinking of Pepita alone) 
who had no one to turn to, for whom the world perhaps was more 
than difficult, without meaning. And those who lay in their beds there 
felt that they were within a wall that the Abbess had built for them; 
within all was light and warmth, and without was the darkness they 
would not exchange even for a relief from pain and from dying. But 
even while she was talking, other thoughts were passing in the back 
of her mind. “Even now,”’ she thought, ‘‘almost no one remembers 
Esteban and Pepita, but myself. Camila alone remembers her Uncle 
Pio and her son; this woman, her mother. But soon we shall die and 
all memory of those five will have left the earth, and we ourselves 
shall be loved for a while and forgotten. But the love will have been 
enough; all those impulses of love return to the love that made them. 
Even memory is not necessary for love. There is a land of the living 
and a land of the dead, and the bridge is love, the only survival, the 
only meaning.” 
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Noon Wine 


Time: 1896-1905 
Place: Small South Texas Farm 
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Ap HE two grubby small boys with tow-coloured hair who were 
digging among the ragweed in the front yard sat back on their 
heels and said, ‘‘Hallo,’’ when the tall bony man with straw-coloured 
hair turned in at their gate. He did not pause at the gate; it had swung 
back, conveniently half open, long ago, and was now sunk so firmly on 
its broken hinges no one thought of trying to close it. He did not even 
glance at the small boys, much less give them good-day. He just 
clumped down his big square dusty shoes one after the other steadily, 
like a man following a plough, as if he knew the place well and knew 
where he was going and what he would find there. Rounding the 
right-hand corner of the house under the row of chinaberry trees, he 
walked up to the side porch where Mr. Thompson was pushing a big 
swing churn back and forth. 

Mr. Thompson was a tough weather-beaten man with stiff black 
hair and a week’s growth of black whiskers. He was a noisy proud man 
who held his neck so straight his whole face stood level with his 
Adam’s apple, and the whiskers continued down his neck and disap- 
peared into a black thatch under his open collar. The churn rumbled 
and swished like the belly of a trotting horse, and Mr. Thompson 
seemed somehow to be driving a horse with one hand, reining it in 
and urging it forward; and every now and then he turned halfway 
around and squirted a tremendous spit of tobacco juice out over the 
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steps. The door stones were brown and gleaming with fresh tobacco 
juice. Mr. Thompson had been churning quite a while and he was 
tired of it. He was just fetching a mouthful of juice to squirt again 
when the stranger came around the corner and stopped. Mr. Thomp- 
son saw a narrow-chested man with blue eyes so pale they were almost 
white, looking and not looking at him from a long gaunt face, under 
white eyebrows. Mr. Thompson judged him to be another of these 
Irishmen, by his long upper lip. 

‘Howdy do, sir,” said Mr. Thompson politely, swinging his churn. 

“T need work,” said the man, clearly enough but with some kind 
of foreign accent Mr. Thompson couldn’t place. It wasn’t Cajun and it 
wasn’t Nigger and it wasn’t Dutch, so it had him stumped. “You need 
a man here?” 

Mr. Thompson gave the churn a great shove and it swung back and 
forth several times on its own momentum. He sat on the steps, shot 
his quid into the grass, and said, ‘Set down. Maybe we can make a 
deal. I been kinda lookin’ round for somebody. I had two niggers but 
they got into a cutting scrape up the creek last week, one of ’em dead 
now and the other in the hoosegow at Cold Springs. Neither one of 
*em worth killing, come right down to.it. So it looks like I’d better get 
somebody. Where’d you work last 2’ ( 

“North Dakota,” said the man, folding himself down on the other 
end of the steps, but not as if he were tired. He folded up and settled 
down as if it would be a long time before he got up again. He never 
had looked at Mr. Thompson, but there wasn’t anything sneaking in 
his eye, either. He didn’t seem to be looking anywhere else. His eyes 
sat in his head and let things pass by them. They didn’t seem to be 
expecting to see anything worth looking at. Mr. Thompson waited a 
long time for the man to say something more, but he had gone into 
a brown study. 

“North Dakota,” said Mr. Thompson, trying to remember where 
that was. ‘“That’s a right smart distance off, seems to me.” 

“I can do everything on farm,” said the man; ‘‘cheap. I need work.” 

Mr. Thompson settled himself to get down to business.“‘My name’s 
Thompson, Mr. Royal Earle Thompson,”’ he said. 

“T’m Mr. Helton,” said the man, ‘‘Mr. Olaf Helton.” He did not 
move. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Thompson in his most carrying voice, “I 
guess we'd better talk turkey.” 

When Mr. Thompson expected to drive a bargain he always grew 
very hearty and jovial. There was nothing wrong with him except 
that he hated like the devil to pay wages. He said so himself. ‘“You 
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furnish grub and a shack,” he said, ‘‘and.then you got to pay ‘em 
besides. It ain’t right. Besides the wear and tear on your implements,” 
he said, ‘they just let everything go to rack and ruin.” So he began to 
laugh and shout his way through the deal. ' 

“Now, what I want to know is, how much you fixing to gouge 
outa me?” he brayed, slapping his knee. After he had kept it up as 
long as he could, he quieted down, feeling a little sheepish, and cut 
himself a chew. Mr. Helton was staring out somewhere between the 
barn and the orchard, and seemed to be sleeping with his eyes open. 

‘“‘Y’m good worker,” said Mr. Helton as from the tomb. “‘I get dollar 
a day.”’ : 

Mr. Thompson was so shocked he forgot to start laughing again at 
the top of his voice until it was nearly too late to do any good. ‘‘Haw, 
haw,” he bawled. “Why, for a dollar a day I’d hire out myself. What 
kinda work is it where they pay you a dollar a day 2?” 

‘““Wheatfields, North Dakota,”’ said Mr. Helton, not even smiling. 

Mr. Thompson stopped laughing. ‘‘Well, this ain’t any wheatfield 
by a long shot. This is more of a dairy farm,” he said, feeling apolo- 
getic. ‘““My wife, she was set on a dairy, she seemed to like working 
around with cows and calves, so I humoured her. But it was a mis- 
take,”’ he said. “I got nearly everything to do, anyhow. My wife 
ain’t very strong. She’s sick today, that’s a fact. She’s been porely for 
the last few days. We plant a little feed, and a corn patch, and there’s 
the orchard, and a few pigs and chickens, but our main hold is the 
cows. Now just speakin’ as one man to another, there ain’t any money 
in it. Now I can’t give you no dollar a day because ackshally I don’t 
-make that much out of it. No, sir, we get along on a lot less than a 
dollar a day, I’d say, if we figger up everything in the long run. Now, 
I paid seven dollars a month to the two niggers, three-fifty each, and 
grub, but what I say is, one middlin’-good white man ekals a whole 
passel of niggers any day in the week, so I'll give you seven dollars 
and you eat at the table with us, and you'll be treated like a white 
man, as the feller says—”’ 

“That’s all right,”’ said Mr. Helton. “‘I take it.” 

“Well, now I guess we'll call it a deal, hey?” Mr. Thompson 
jumped up as if he had remembered important business. ‘‘Now, you 
just take hold of that churn and give it a few swings, will you, while I 
ride to town on a coupla little errands. I ain’t been able to leave the 
place all week. I guess you know what to do with butter after you get 
it, don’t you?” 

“T know,” said Mr. Helton without turning his head. “I know 
butter business.”” He had a strange drawling voice, and even when he 
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spoke only two words his voice waved slowly up and down and the 
emphasis was in the wrong place. Mr. Thompson wondered what kind 
of foreigner Mr. Helton could be. 

‘“‘Now just where did you say you worked last?” he asked, as if he 
expected Mr. Helton to contradict himself. 

‘North Dakota,” said Mr. Helton. 

‘Well, one place is good as another once you get used to it,” said 
Mr. Thompson, amply. ‘‘You’re a forriner, ain’t you?” 

“T’m a Swede,”’ said Mr. Helton, beginning to swing the churn. 

Mr. Thompson let forth a booming laugh, as if this was the best 
joke on somebody he’d ever heard. ‘‘Well, I’ll be damned,” he said 
at the top of his voice. ‘“A Swede: well, now, I’m afraid you'll get 
pretty lonesome around here. I never seen any Swedes in this neck of 
the woods.”’ 

“That’s all right,”’ said Mr. Helton. He went on swinging the churn 
as if he had been working on the place for years. 

“Tn fact, I might as well tell you, you’re practically the first Swede 
I ever laid eyes on.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Mr. Helton. 


Mr. THOMPSON went into the front room where Mrs. Thompson 
was lying down, with the green shades drawn. She had a bow] of water 
by her on the table and a wet cloth over her eyes. She took the cloth 
off at the sound of Mr. Thompson’s boots and said, ‘‘What’s all the 
noise out there ? Who is it 2” 

“Got a feller out there says he’s a Swede, Ellie,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son; ‘‘says he knows how to make butter.” 

“‘T hope it turns out to be the truth,” said Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘Looks 
like my head never will get any better.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘You fret too much. Now 
I’m gointa ride into town and get a little order of groceries.”’ 

“Don’t you linger, now, Mr. Thompson,” said Mrs. Thompson. 
“Don’t go to the hotel.’’ She meant the saloon; the proprietor also had 
rooms for rent upstairs. 

“Just a coupla little toddies,” said Mr. Thompson, laughing loudly, 
“never hurt anybody.” 

“IT never took a dram in my life,” said Mrs. Thompson, ‘and 
what’s more I never will.” 

“I wasn’t talking about the womenfolks,”’ said Mr. Thompson. 

The sound of the swinging churn rocked Mrs. Thompson first into 
a gentle doze, then a deep drowse from which she waked suddenly 
knowing that the swinging had stopped a good while ago. She sat up 
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shading her weak eyes from the flat strips of late summer sunlight 
between the sill and the lowered shades. There she was, thank God, 
still alive, with supper to cook but no churning on hand, and her head 
still bewildered, but easy. Slowly she realized she had been hearing 
a new sound even in her sleep. Somebody was playing a tune on the 
harmonica, not merely shrilling up and down making a sickening 
noise, but really playing a pretty tune, merry and sad. 

She went out through the kitchen, stepped off the porch, and stood 
facing the east, shading her eyes. When her vision cleared and 
settled, she saw a long, pale-haired man in blue jeans sitting in the 
doorway of the hired man’s shack, tilted back in a kitchen chair, 
blowing away at the harmonica with his eyes shut. Mrs. Thompson’s 
heart fluttered and sank. Heavens, he looked lazy and worthless, he 
did, now. First-a lot of no-count fiddling darkies and then a no-count 
white man. It was just like Mr. Thompson to take on that kind. She 
did wish he would be more considerate, and take a little trouble with 
his business. She wanted to believe in her husband, and there were 
too many times when she couldn’t. She wanted to believe that to- 
morrow, or at least the day after, life, such a battle at best, was going 
to be better. 
~- She walked past the shack without glancing aside, stepping care- 
fully, bent at the waist because of the nagging pain in her side, and 
went to the spring-house, trying to harden her mind to speak very 
plainly to that new hired man if he had not done his work. 

The milk house was only another shack of weatherbeaten boards 
nailed together hastily years before because they needed a milk house; 
it was meant to be temporary, and it was; already shapeless, leaning 
this way and that over a perpetual cool trickle of water that fell from 
a little grot, almost choked with pallid ferns. No one else in the whole 
countryside had such a spring on his land. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
felt they had a fortune in that spring, if ever they got around to doing 
anything with it. 

Rickety wooden shelves clung at hazard in the square around the 
small pool where the larger pails of milk and butter stood, fresh and 
sweet in the cold water. One hand supporting her flat, pained side, the 
other shading her eyes, Mrs. Thompson leaned over and peered into 
the pails. The cream had been skimmed and set aside, there was a 
rich roll of butter, the wooden moulds and shallow pans had been 
scrubbed and scalded for the first time in who knows when, the barrel 
was full of butter-milk ready for the pigs and the weanling calves, the 
hard packed-dirt floor had been swept smooth. Mrs. Thompson 
straightened up again, smiling tenderly. She had been ready to scold 
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him, a poor.man who needed a job, who had just come there and who 
might not have been expected to do things properly at first. There was 
nothing she could do to make up for the injustice she had done him 
in her thoughts but to tell him how she appreciated his good clean 
work, finished already, in no time at all. She ventured near the door 
of the shack with her careful steps; Mr. Helton opened his eyes, 
stopped playing, and brought his chair down straight, but did not 
look at her, or get up. She was a little frail woman with long thick 
brown hair in a braid, a suffering patient mouth and diseased eyes 
which cried easily. She wove her fingers into an eyeshade, thumbs on 
temples, and, winking her tearful lids, said with a polite little manner, 
“Howdy do, sir. I’m Miz Thompson, and I wanted to tell you I think you 
did real well in the milk house. It’s always been a hard place to keep.” 

He said, ‘“That’s all right,” in a slow voice, without moving. 

Mrs. Thompson waited a moment. ““That’s a pretty tune you’re 
playing. Most folks don’t seem to get much music out of a harmonica.” 

Mr. Helton sat humped over, long legs sprawling, his spine in a 
bow, running his thumb over the square mouth-stops; except for his 
moving hand he might have been asleep. The harmonica was a big 
shiny new one, and Mrs. Thompson, her gaze wandering about, 
counted five others, all good and expensive, standing in a row on the 
shelf beside his cot. ‘‘He must carry them around in his jumper poc- 
ket,” she thought, and noted there was not a sign of any other posses- 
sion lying about. “I see you’re mighty fond of music,” she said. ‘““We 
used to have an old accordion, and Mr. Thompson could play it right 
smart, but the little boys broke it up.”’ 

Mr. Helton stood up rather suddenly, the chair clattered under him, 
his knees straightened though his shoulders did not, and he looked at 
the floor as if he were listening carefully. ‘“‘You know how little boys 
are,’’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘You’d better set them harmonicas on a 
high shelf or they'll be after them. They’re great hands for getting 
into things. I try to learn ’em, but it don’t do much good.” 

Mr. Helton, in one wide gesture of his long arms, swept his har- 
monicas up against his chest, and from there transferred them in a 
row to the ledge where the roof joined to the wall. He pushed them 
back almost out of sight. 

“That'll do, maybe,”’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘Now I wonder,”’ she 
said, turning and closing her eyes helplessly against the stronger 
western light, “I wonder what became of them little tads. I can’t keep 
up with them.” She had a way of speaking about her children as if 
they were rather troublesome nephews on a prolonged visit. 

. “Down by the creek,” said Mr. Helton, in his hollow voice. Mrs. 
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Thompson, pausing confusedly, decided he had answered her question. 
He stood in silent patience, not exactly waiting for her to go, perhaps, 
but pretty plainly not waiting for anything else. Mrs. Thompson was 
perfectly accustomed to all kinds of men full of all kinds of cranky 
ways. The point was, to find out just how Mr. Helton’s crankiness was 
different from any other man’s, and then get used to it, and let him 
feel at home. Her father had been cranky, her brothers and uncles had 
all been set in their ways and none of them alike; and every hired 
man she’d ever seen had quirks and crotchets of his own. Now here 
was Mr. Helton, who was a Swede, who wouldn’t talk, and who played 
the harmonica besides. 

“They'll be needing something to eat,” said Mrs. Thompson in a 
vague friendly way, ‘‘pretty soon. Now I wonder what I ought to be 
thinking about for supper ? Now what do you like to eat, Mr. Helton ? 
We always have plenty of good butter and milk and cream, that’s a 
blessing. Mr. Thompson says we ought to sell all of it, but I say my 
family comes first.”’ Her little face went all out of shape in a pained 
blind smile. 

“T eat anything,’ 
down. ; 

He can’t talk, for one thing, thought Mrs. Thompson; it’s a shame 
to keep at him when he don’t know the language good. She took a slow 
step away from the shack, looking back over her shoulder. ‘“‘We 
usually have cornbread except on Sundays,” she told him. “‘I suppose 
in your part of the country you don’t get much good cornbread.”’ 

Not a word from Mr. Helton. She saw from her eye-corner that he 
had sat down again, looking at his harmonica, chair tilted. She hoped 
he would remember it was getting near milking time. As she moved 
away, he started playing again, the same tune. 

Milking time came and went. Mrs. Thompson saw Mr. Helton going 
back and forth between the cow barn and the milk house. He swung 
along in an easy lope, shoulders bent, head hanging, the big buckets 
balancing like a pair of scales at the ends of his bony arms. Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son rode in from town sitting straighter than usual, chin in, a towsack 
full of supplies swung behind the saddle. After a trip to the barn, he 
came into the kitchen full of good will, and gave Mrs. Thompson a 
hearty smack on the cheek after dusting her face off with his tough 
whiskers. He had been to the hotel, that was plain. ‘“Took a look 
around the premises, Ellie,” he shouted. ‘That Swede sure is grinding 
out the labour. But he is the closest mouthed feller I ever met up with 
in all my days. Looks like he’s scared he’ll crack his jaw if he opens his 


front teeth.”’ 


2? 
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said Mr. Helton, his words wandering up and 
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Mrs. Thompson was stirring up a big bowl of buttermilk cornbread. 
‘“‘You smell like a toper, Mr. Thompson,”’ she said with perfect dig- 
nity. “I wish you’d get one of the little boys to bring me in an extra 
load of bebe Rat hc I’m thinking about baking a batch of cookies to- 
morrow.’ 

Mr. Thompson, all at once smelling the liquor on his own breath, 
sneaked out, justly rebuked, and brought in the firewood himself. 
Arthur and Herbert, grubby from thatched head to toes, from skin 
to shirt, came stemipinng in yelling for supper. ‘‘Go wash your faces 
and comb your hair,”’ said Mrs. Thompson, automatically. They re- 
tired to the porch. Each one put his hand under the pump and wet his 
forelock, combed it down with his fingers, and returned at once to the 
kitchen, where all the fair prospects of life were centred. Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son set an extra plate and commanded Arthur, the eldest, eight years 
old, to call Mr. Helton for supper. 

Arthur, without moving from the spot, bawled like a bull calf, 
“Saaaaaay, Helllllton, suuuuuupper’s ready!” and added in a lower 
voice, ‘““You big Swede!” 

“Listen to me,” said Mrs. Thompson, “‘that’s no way to act. Now 
you go out there and ask him decent, or I’ll get your daddy to give 
you a good licking.” 

Mr. Helton loomed, long and eine in the doorway. “‘Sit right 
there,’’ boomed Mr. Thompson, waving his arm. Mr. Helton swung 
his square shoes across the kitchen in two steps, slimped onto the 
bench and sat. Mr. Thompson occupied his chair at the head of the 
table, the two boys scrambled into place opposite Mr. Helton, and 
Mrs. Thompson sat at the end nearest the stove. Mrs. Thompson 
clasped her hands, bowed her head and said aloud hastily, ‘Lord, for 
all these and Thy other blessings we thank Thee in Jesus’ name, 
amen,” trying to finish before Herbert’s rusty little paw reached the 
nearest dish. Otherwise she would be duty-bound to send him away 
from the table, and growing children need their meals. Mr. Thomp- 
son and Arthur always waited, but Herbert, aged six, was too young 
to take training yet. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson tried to engage Mr. Helton in conversation, 
but it was a failure. They tried first the weather, and then the crops, 
and then the cows, but Mr. Helton simply did not reply. Mr. Thomp- 
son then told something funny he had seen in town. It was about some 
of the other old grangers at the hotel, friends of his, giving beer to a 
goat, and the goat’s subsequent behaviour. Mr. Helton did not seem to 
hear. Mrs. Thompson laughed dutifully, but she didn’t think it was 
very funny. She had heard it often before, though Mr. Thompson, 
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each time he told it, pretended it had happened that self-same day. 
It must have happened years ago if it ever happened at all, and it had 
never been a story that Mrs. Thompson thought suitable for mixed 
company. The whole thing came of Mr. Thompson’s weakness for 
a dram too much now and then, though he voted for local option 
at every election. She passed the food to Mr. Helton, who took a 
helping of everything, but not much, not enough to keep him up 
to his full powers if he expected to go on working the way he had 
started. . 

At last, he took a fair-sized piece of cornbread, wiped his plate up as 
clean as if it had been licked by a hound dog, stuffed his mouth full, 
and, still chewing, slid off the bench and started for the door. 

“Good night, Mr. Helton,” said Mrs. Thompson, and the other 
Thompsons took it up in a scattered chorus. ‘Good night, Mr. Hel- 
ton !” 

“Good night,” said Mr. Helton’s wavering voice grudgingly from 
the darkness. 

“Gude not,” said Arthur, imitating Mr. Helton. 

“Gude not,” said Herbert, the copy-cat. 

“You don’t do it right,” said Arthur. ‘“‘Now listen to me. 
Guuuuuude naht,”’ and he ran a hollow scale in a luxury of successful 
impersonation. Herbert almost went into a fit with joy. 

“‘Now you stop that,’’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘He can’t help the way 
he talks. You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, both of you, making 
fun of a poor stranger like that. How’d you like to be a stranger in a 
strange land?” 

“T’d like it,’”’ said Arthur. “I think it would be fun.” 

“They’re both regular heathens, Ellie,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“Just plain ignoramuses.”” He turned the face of awful fatherhood 
upon his young. ‘“‘You’re both going to get sent to school next year, 
and that’ll knock some sense into you.” 

“I’m going to git sent to the ’formatory when I’m old enough,” 
piped up Herbert. ‘“That’s where I’m goin’.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” asked Mr. Thompson. ‘‘Who says so 2” 

“The Sunday School Supintendant,” said Herbert, a bright boy 
showing off. 

“You see 2”? said Mr. Thompson, staring at his wife. “What did I 
tell you ?”” He became a hurricane of wrath. “‘Get to bed, you two,” he 
roared until his Adam’s apple shuddered. ‘‘Get now before I take the 
hide off you!’ They got, and shortly from their attic bedroom the 
sounds of scuffling and snorting and giggling and growling filled the 
house and shook the kitchen ceiling. 
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Mrs. Thompson held her head and said in a small uncertain voice, 
“Tt’s no use picking on them when they’re so young and tender. I 
can’t stand it.” 

“My goodness, Ellie,’”’ said Mr. Thompson, “we've got to raise ’em. 
We can’t just let ’em grow up hog wild.” 

She went on in another tone. ‘““That Mr. Helton seems all right, 
even if he can’t be made to talk. Wonder how he comes to be so far 
from home.” 

“Tike I said, he isn’t no whamper-jaw,”’ said Mr. Thompson, “but 
he sure knows how to lay out the work. I guess that’s the main thing 
around here. Country’s full of fellers trampin’ round looking for 
work.” 

Mrs. Thompson was gathering up the dishes. She now gathered up 
Mr. Thompson’s plate from under his chin. ‘To tell you the honest 
truth,” she remarked, ‘‘I think it’s a mighty good change to have a 
man round the place who knows how to work and keep his mouth 
shut. Means he’ll keep out of our business. Not that we’ve got any- 
thing to hide, but it’s convenient.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘“‘Haw, haw,” he shouted sud- 
denly. ‘“Means you can do all the talking, huh?” 

“The only thing,” went on Mrs. Thompson, “‘is this: he don’t eat 
hearty enough to suit me. I like to see a man set down and relish a 
good meal. My granma used to say it was no use putting dependence 
on a man who won’t set down and make out his dinner. I hope it 
won’t be that way this time.” 

“Tell you the truth, Ellie,”’ said Mr. Thompson, picking his teeth 
with a fork and leaning back in the best of good humours, “‘I always 
thought your granma was a ter’ble ole fool. She’d just say the first 
thing that popped into her head and call it God’s wisdom.” 

“My granma wasn’t anybody’s fool. Nine times out of ten she knew 
what she was talking about. I always say, the first thing you think is 
the best thing you can say.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Thompson, going into another shout, “‘you’re so 
reefined about that goat story, you just try speaking out in mixed 
comp’ny sometime! You just try it. S’pose you happened to be think- 
ing about a hen and a rooster, hey? I reckon you’d shock the Babtist 
preacher !’’ He gave her a good pinch on her thin little rump. ‘“‘No 
more meat on you than a rabbit,” he said, fondly. ‘‘Now I like ’em 
cornfed.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson looked at him open-eyed and blushed. She could see 
better by lamplight. “Why, Mr. Thompson, sometimes I think you’re 
the evilest-minded man that ever lived.” She took a handful of hair 
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on the crown of his head and gave it a good, slow pull. “‘That’s to show 
you how it feels, pinching so hard when you’re supposed to be play- 
ing,” she said, gently. 


IN SPITE of his situation in life, Mr. Thompson had never been able 
to outgrow his deep conviction that running a dairy and chasing after 
chickens was woman’s work. He was fond of saying that he could 
plough a furrow, cut sorghum, shuck corn, handle a team, build a 
corn crib, as well as any man. Buying and selling, too, were man’s 
work. Twice a week he drove the spring wagon to market with the 
fresh butter, a few eggs, fruits in their proper season, sold them, 
pocketed the change, and spent it as seemed best, being careful not 
to dig into Mrs. Thompson’s pin money. 

But from the first the cows worried him, coming up regularly 
twice a day to be milked, standing there reproaching him with their 
smug female faces. Calves worried him, fighting the rope and strang- 
ling themselves until their eyes bulged, trying to get at the teat. 
Wrestling with a calf unmanned him, like having to change a baby’s 
diaper. Milk worried him, coming bitter sometimes, drying up, 
turning sour. Hens worried him, cackling, clucking, hatching out 
when you least expected it and leading their broods into the barn- 
yard where the horses could step on them; dying of roup and wryneck 
and getting plagues of chicken lice; laying eggs all over God’s creation 
so that half of them were spoiled before a man could find them, in 
spite of a rack of nests Mrs. Thompson had set out for them in the 
feed room. Hens were a blasted nuisance. 

_ Slopping hogs was hired man’s work, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion. 
Killing hogs was a job for the boss, but scraping them and cutting 
them up was for the hired man again; and again woman’s proper work 
was dressing meat, smoking, pickling, and making lard and sausage. 
All his carefully limited fields of activity were related somehow to 
Mr. Thompson’s feeling for the appearance of things, his own ap- 
pearance in the sight of God and man. “‘It don’t look right,”’ was his 
final reason for not doing anything he did not wish to do. 

It was his dignity and his reputation that he cared about, and there 
were only a few kinds of work manly enough for Mr. Thompson to 
undertake with his own hands. Mrs. Thompson, to whom so many 
forms of work would have been becoming, had simply gone down on 
him early. He saw, after a while, how short-sighted it had been of him 
to expect much from Mrs. Thompson; he had fallen in love with her 
delicate waist and lace-trimmed petticoats and big blue eyes, and, 
though all those charms had disappeared, she had in the meantime 
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become Ellie to him, not at all the same person as Miss Ellen Bridges, 
popular Sunday School teacher in the Mountain City First Baptist 
Church, but his dear wife, Ellie, who was not strong. Deprived as he 
was, however, of the main support in life which a man might expect 
in marriage, he had almost without knowing it resigned himself to 
failure. Head erect, a prompt payer of taxes, yearly subscriber to the 
preacher’s salary, land owner and father of a family, employer, a 
hearty good fellow among men, Mr. Thompson knew, without put- 
ting it into words, that he had been going steadily down hill. God 
amighty, it did look like somebody around the place might take a rake 
in hand now and then and clear up the clutter around the barn and 
the kitchen steps. The wagon shed was so full of broken-down 
machinery and ragged harness and old wagon wheels and battered 
milk pails and rotting lumber you could hardly drive in there any 
more. Not a soul on the place would raise a hand to it, and as for him, 
he had all he could do with his regular work. He would sometimes in 
the slack season sit for hours worrying about it, squirting tobacco on 
the ragweeds growing in a thicket against the wood pile, wondering 
what a fellow could ‘do, handicapped as he was. He looked forward to 
the boys growing up soon; he was going to put them through the mill 
just as his own father had done with him when he was a boy; they 
were going to learn how to take hold and run the place right. He 
wasn’t going to overdo it, but those two boys were going to earn their 
salt, or he’d know why. Great big lubbers sitting around whittling! 
Mr. Thompson sometimes grew quite enraged with them, when 
imagining their possible future, big lubbers sitting around whittling 
or thinking about fishing trips. Well, he’d put.a stop to that, mighty 
damn quick. 

As the seasons passed, and Mr. Helton took hold more and more, 
Mr. Thompson began to relax in his mind a little. There seemed to 
be nothing the fellow couldn’t do, all in the day’s work and as a matter 
of course. He got up at five o’clock in the morning, boiled his own 
coffee and fried his own bacon and was out in the cow lot before Mr. 
Thompson had even begun to yawn, stretch, groan, roar and thump 
around looking for his jeans. He milked the cows, kept the milk house, 
and churned the butter ; rounded the hens up and somehow persuaded 
them to lay in the nests, not under the house and behind the hay- 
stacks ; he fed them regularly and they hatched out until you couldn’t 
set a foot down for them. Little by little the piles of trash around the 
barns and house disappeared. He carried buttermilk and corn to the 
hogs, and curried eockleburs out of the horses’ manes. He was gentle 
with the calves, if a little grim with the cows and hens; judging by 
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his conduct, Mr. Helton had never heard of the difference between 
man’s and woman’s work on a farm. 

In the second year, he showed Mr. Thompson the picture of a 
cheese press in a mail order catalogue, and said, ‘“This is a good thing. 
You buy this, I make cheese.”’ The press was bought and Mr. Helton 
did make cheese, and it was sold, along with the increased butter and 
the crates of eggs. Sometimes Mr. Thompson felt a little contemp- 
tuous of Mr. Helton’s ways. It did seem kind of picayune for a man 
to go around picking up half a dozen ears of corn that had fallen off 
the wagon on the way from the field, gathering up fallen fruit to 
feed to the pigs, storing up old nails and stray parts of machinery, 
spending good time stamping a fancy pattern on the butter before it 
went to market. Mr. Thompson, sitting up high on the spring-wagon 
seat, with the decorated butter in a five-gallon lard can wrapped in 
wet towsack, driving to town, chirruping to the horses and snapping 
the reins over their backs, sometimes thought that Mr. Helton was a 
pretty meeching sort of fellow; but he never gave way to these feel- 
ings, he knew a good thing when he had it. It was a fact the hogs 
were in better shape and sold for more money. It was a fact that Mr. 
Thompson stopped buying feed, Mr. Helton managed the crops so 
well. When beef- and hog-slaughtering time came, Mr. Helton knew 
how to save the scraps that Mr. Thompson had thrown away, and 
wasn’t above scraping guts and filling them with ‘sausages that he 
made by his own methods. In all, Mr. Thompson had no grounds for 
complaint. In the third year, he raised Mr. Helton’s wages, though 
Mr. Helton had not asked for a raise. The fourth year, when Mr. 
Thompson was not only out of debt but had a little cash in the bank, 
he raised Mr. Helton’s wages again, two dollars and a half a month 
each time. 
~ “The man’s worth it, Ellie,” said Mr. Thompson, in a glow of self- 
justification for his extravagance. ‘‘He’s made this place pay, and I 
want him to know I appreciate it.”’ 

Mr. Helton’s silence, the pallor of his eyebrows and hair, his long, 
glum jaw and eyes that refused to see anything, even the work under 
his hands, had grown perfectly familiar to the Thompsons. At first, 
Mrs. Thompson complained a little. ‘‘It’s like sitting down at the 
table with a disembodied spirit,” she said. ‘‘You’d think he’d find 
something to say, sooner or later.” 

“Tet him alone,’’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘“‘When he gets ready to 
talk, he’ll talk.” 

The years passed, and Mr. Helton never got ready to talk. After his 
work was finished for the day, he would come up from the barn or the 
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milk house or the chicken house, swinging his lantern, his big shoes 
clumping like pony hoofs on the hard path. They, sitting in the kit- 
chen in the winter, or on the back porch ir summer, would hear him 
drag out his wooden chair, hear the creak of it tilted back, and then 
for a little while he would play his single tune on one or another of 
his harmonicas. The harmonicas were in different keys, some lower 
and sweeter than the others, but the same changeless tune went on, 
a strange tune, with sudden turns in it, night after night, and some- 
times even in the afternoons when Mr. Helton sat down to catch his 
breath. At first the Thompsons liked it very much, and always stopped 
to listen. Later there came a time when they were fairly sick of it, 
and began to wish to each other that he would learn a new one. At 
last they did not hear it any more, it was as natural as the sound of the 
wind rising in the evenings, or the cows lowing, or their own voices. 

Mrs. Thompson pondered now and then over Mr. Helton’s soul. 
He didn’t seem to be a church-goer, and worked straight through Sun- 
day as if it were any common day of the week. “I think we ought to 
invite him to go to hear Dr. Martin,” she told Mr. Thompson. “It 
isn’t very Christian of us not to ask him. He’s not a forward kind of 
man. He’d wait to be asked.” 

“Let him alone,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘““The way I look at it, his 
religion is every man’s own business. Besides, he ain’t got any Sunday 
clothes. He wouldn’t want to go to church in them jeans and jumpers 
of his. I don’t know what he does with his money. He certainly don’t 
spend it foolishly.” 

Still, once the notion got into her head, Mrs. Thompson could not 
rest until she invited Mr. Helton to go to church with the family next 
Sunday. He was pitching hay into neat little piles in the field back of 
the orchard. Mrs. Thompson put on smoked glasses and a sunbonnet 
and walked all the way down there to speak to him. He stopped and 
leaned on his pitchfork, listening, and for a moment Mrs. Thompson 
was almost frightened at his face. The pale eyes seemed to glare past 
her, the eyebrows frowned, the long jaw hardened. “‘I got work,” 
he said bluntly, and lifting his pitchfork he turned from her and began 
to toss the hay. Mrs. Thompson, her feelings hurt, walked back 
thinking that by now she should be used to Mr. Helton’s ways, but 
it did seem like a man, even a foreigner, could be just a little polite 
when you gave him a Christian invitation. “‘He’s not polite, that’s the 
only thing I’ve got against him,” she said to Mr. Thompson. “He 
just can’t seem to behave like other people. You’d think he had a 


grudge against the world,” she said. ‘‘I sometimes don’t know what to 
make of it.” 
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In the second year something had happened that made Mrs. 
Thompson uneasy, the kind of thing she could not put into words, 
hardly into thoughts, and if she had tried to explain to Mr. Thompson 
it would have sounded worse than it was, or not bad enough. It was 
that kind of queer thing that seems to be giving a warning, and yet, 
nearly always nothing comes of it. It was on a hot, still spring day, 
and Mrs. Thompson had been down to the garden patch to pull some 
new carrots and green onions and string beans for dinner. As she 
worked, sunbonnet low over her eyes, putting each kind of vegetable 
in a pile by itself in her basket, she noticed how neatly Mr. Helton 
weeded, and how rich the soil was. He had spread it all over with 
manure from the barns, and worked it in, in the fall, and the vege- 
tables were coming up fine and full. She walked back under the nubbly 
little fig trees where the unpruned branches leaned almost to the 
ground, and the thick leaves made a cool screen. Mrs. Thompson was 
always looking for shade to save her eyes. So she, looking idly about, 
saw through the screen a sight that struck her as very strange. If it 
had been a noisy spectacle, it would have been quite natural. It was 
the silence that struck her. Mr. Helton was shaking Atthur by the 
shoulders, ferociously, his face most terribly fixed and pale. Arthur’s 
head snapped back and forth and he had not stiffened in resistance, as 
he did when Mrs. Thompson tried to shake him. His eyes were rather 
frightened, but surprised, too, probably more surprised than anything 
else. Herbert stood by meekly, watching. Mr. Helton dropped Arthur, 
and seized Herbert, and shook him with the same methodical ferocity, 
the same face of hatred. Herbert’s mouth crumpled as if he would 
cry, but he made no sound. Mr. Helton let him go, turned and strode 
into the shack, and the little boys ran, as if for their lives, without a 
word. They disappeared around the corner to the front of the house. 

Mrs. Thompson took time to set her basket on the kitchen table, 
to push her sunbonnet back on her head and draw it forward again, 
to look in the stove and make certain the fire was going, before she 
followed the boys. They were sitting huddled together under a clump 
of chinaberry trees in plain sight of her bedroom window, as if it 
were a safe place they had discovered. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mrs. Thompson. 

They looked hang-dog from under their foreheads and Arthur 
mumbled, ‘‘Nothin’.”’ 

“Nothing now, you mean,”’ said Mrs. Thompson, severely. “Well, 
I have plenty for you to do. Come right in here this minute and help 
me fix vegetables. This minute.” 

They scrambled up very eagerly and followed her close. Mrs. 
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Thompson tried to imagine what they had been up to; she did not 
like the notion of Mr. Helton taking it on himself to correct her little 
boys, but she was afraid to ask them for reasons. They might tell her 
a lie, and she would have to overtake them in it, and whip them. Or 
she would have to pretend to believe them, and they would get in 
the habit of lying. Or they might tell her the truth, and it would be 
something she would have to whip them for. The very thought of it 
gave her a headache. She supposed she might ask Mr. Helton, but it 
was not her place to ask. She would wait and tell Mr. Thompson, and 
let him get at the bottom of it. While her mind ran on, she ye the 
little boys hopping. “‘Cut those carrot tops closer, Herbert, you’re just 
being careless. Arthur, stop breaking up the beans so little. They’re 
little enough already. Herbert, you go get an armload of wood. 
Arthur, you take these onions ané wash them under the pump. 
Herbert, as soon as you’re done here, you get a broom and sweep out 
this kitchen. Arthur, you get a shovel and take up the ashes. Stop 
picking your nose, Herbert. How often must I tell you? Arthur, you 
go look in the top drawer of my bureau, left-hand side, and bring me 
the vaseline for Herbert’s nose. Herbert, come here to me... .” 

They galloped through their chores, their animal spirits rose with 
activity, and shortly they were out in the front yard again, engaged in 
a wrestling match. They sprawled and fought, scrambled, clutched, 
rose and fell shouting, as aimlessly, noisily, monotonously as two 
puppies. They imitated various animals, not a human sound from 
them, and their dirty faces were streaked with sweat. Mrs. Thomp- 
son, sitting at her window, watched them with baffled pride and ten- 
derness, they were so sturdy and healthy and growing so fast; but 
uneasily, too, with her pained little smile and the tears rolling from 
her eyelids that clinched themselves against the sunlight. They were 
so idle and careless, as if they had no future in this world, and no 
immortal souls to save, and oh, what had they been up to that Mr. 
Helton had shaken them, with his face positively dangerous ? 

In the evening before supper, without a word to Mr. Thompson of 
the curious fear the sight had caused her, she told him that Mr. Helton 
had shaken the little boys for some reason. He stepped out to the 
shack and spoke to Mr. Helton. In five minutes he was back, glaring 
at his young. ‘“‘He says them brats been foolig with his harmonicas, 
Ellie, blowing in them and getting them all dirty and full of fie and 
they don’t play good.” 

“Did he say all that?” asked Mrs. Thompson. “It doesn’t seem 
possible.” 

“Well, that’s what he meant, anyhow,”’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘He 
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didn’t say it just that way. But he acted pretty worked up about it.” 

“That’s a shame,” said Mrs. Thompson, “a perfect shame. Now 
we've got to do something so they’ll remember they mustn’t go into 
Mr. Helton’s things.” 

“I'll tan their hides for them,” said Mr. Thompson. “‘I’ll take a 
calf rope to them if they don’t look out.” 

“Maybe you’d better leave the whipping to me,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. “You haven’t got a light enough hand for children.” 

“That’s just what’s the matter with them now,” shouted Mr. 
Thompson, “‘rotten spoiled and they’ll wind up in the penitentiary. 
You don’t half whip ’em. Just little love taps. My pa used to knock me 
down with a stick of stove wood or anything else that came handy.” 

“Well, that’s not saying it’s right,” said Mrs. Thompson. “‘I don’t 
hold with that way of raising children. It makes them run away from 
home. I’ve seen too much of it.” 

“Vl break every bone in ’em,” said Mr. Thompson, simmering 
down, “‘if they don’t mind you better and stop being so bull-headed.”’ 

“Leave the table and wash your face and hands,’’ Mrs. Thompson 
commanded the boys, suddenly. They slunk out and dabbled at the 
pump and slunk in again, trying to make themselves small. ‘They had 
learned long ago that their mother always made them wash when 
there was trouble ahead. They looked at their plates. Mr. Thompson 
opened up on them. 

“Well, now, what you got to say for yourselves about going into 
Mr. Helton’s shack and ruining his harmonicas?” 

The two little boys wilted, their faces drooped into the grieved 
hopeless lines of children’s faces when they are brought to the terrible 
bar of blind adult justice; their eyes telegraphed each other in panic, 
‘‘Now we're really going to catch a licking’’; in despair, they dropped 
their buttered cornbread on their plates, their hands lagged on the 
edge of the table. 

“T ought to break your ribs,” said Mr. Thompson, “and I’m a good 
mind to do it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ whispered Arthur, faintly. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Herbert, his lip trembling. 

‘“‘Now, papa,” said Mrs. Thompson in a warning tone. The children 
did not glance at her. They had no faith in her good will. She had 
betrayed them in the first place. There was no trusting her. Now she 
might save them and she might not. No use depending on her. 

. “Well, you ought to get a good thrashing. You deserve it, don’t 
you, Arthur?” 

Arthur hung his head. ‘‘Yes, sir.” 
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“And the next time I catch either of you hanging around Mr. 
Helton’s shack, I’m going to take the hide off both of you, you hear 
me, Herbert 2?” 

Herbert mumbled ‘and choked, scattering his cornbread. ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, now sit up and eat your supper and not another word out of 
you,”’ said Mr. Thompson, beginning on his own food. The little boys 
perked up somewhat and started chewing, but every time they looked 
around they met their parents’ eyes, regarding them steadily. There 
was no telling when they would think of something new. The boys 
ate warily, trying not to be seen or heard, the cornbread sticking, the 
buttermilk gurgling, as it went down their gullets. 

‘“‘And something else, Mr. Thompson,”’ said Mrs. Thompson after 
a pause. ‘“Tell Mr. Helton he’s to come straight to us when they 
bother him, and not to trouble shaking them himself. Tell him we’ll 
look after that.” 

‘“‘They’re so mean,” answered Mr. Thompson, staring at them. 
“Tt’s a wonder he don’t just kill ’em off and be done with it.”’ But 
there was something in the tone that told Arthur and Herbert that 
nothing more worth worrying about was going to happen this time. 
Heaving deep sighs, they sat up, reaching for the food nearest 
them. 

“Listen,’’ said Mrs. Thompson, suddenly. The little boys stopped 
eating. ‘‘Mr. Helton hasn’t come for his supper. Arthur, go and tell 
Mr. Helton he’s late for supper. Tell him nice, now.” 

Arthur, miserably depressed, slid out of his place and made for the 
door, without a word. 


> 


THERE were no miracles of fortune to be brought to pass on a small 
dairy farm. The Thompsons did not grow rich, but they kept out of 
the poor house, as Mr. Thompson was fond of saying, meaning he had 
got a little foothold in spite of Ellie’s poor health, and unexpected 
weather, and strange declines in market prices, and his own mys- 
terious handicaps which weighed him down. Mr. Helton was the hope 
and the prop of the family, and all the Thompsons became fond of 
him, or at any rate they ceased to regard him as in any way peculiar, 
and looked upon him, from a distance they did not know how to 
bridge, as a good man and a good friend. Mr. Helton went his way, 
worked, played his tune. Nine years passed. The boys grew up and 
learned to work. They could not remember the time when Ole Helton 
hadn’t been there: a grouchy cuss, Brother Bones; Mr. Helton, the 
dairymaid; that Big Swede. If he had heard them, he might have 
been annoyed at some of the names they called him. But he did not 
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hear them, and besides they meant no harm—or at least such harm 
as existed was all there, in the names; the boys referred to their father 
as the Old Man, or the Old Geezer, but not to his face. They lived 
through by main strength all the grimy, secret, oblique phases of 
growing up and got past the crisis safely if anyone does. Their parents 
could see they were good solid boys with hearts of gold in spite of their 
rough ways. Mr. Thompson was relieved to find that, without know- 
ing how he had done it, he had succeeded in raising a set of boys who 
were not trifling whittlers. They were such good boys Mr. Thompson 
began to believe they were born that way, and that he had never 
spoken a harsh word to them in their lives, much less thrashed them. 
Herbert and Arthur never disputed his word. 


Mr. HELTON, his hair wet with sweat, plastered to his dripping 
forehead, his jumper streaked dark and light blue and clinging to his 
‘ribs, was chopping a little firewood. He chopped slowly, struck the 
axe into the end of the chopping log, and piled the wood up neatly. 
He then disappeared round the house into his shack, which shared 
with the wood pile a good shade from a row of mulberry trees. Mr. 
Thompson was lolling in a swing chair on the front porch, a place he 
had never liked. The chair was new, and Mrs. Thompson had wanted 
it on the front porch, though the side porch was the place for it, being 
cooler; and Mr. Thompson wanted to sit in the chair, so there he was. 
As soon as the new wore off of it, and Ellie’s pride in it was exhausted, 
he would move it round to the side porch. Meantime the August heat 
was almost unbearable, the air so thick you could poke a hole in it. 
The dust was inches thick on everything, though Mr. Helton sprinkled 
the whole yard regularly every night. He even shot the hose upward 
and washed the tree tops and the roof of the house. They had laid 
waterpipes to the kitchen and an outside faucet. Mr. Thompson must 
have dozed, for he opened his eyes and shut his mouth just in time to 
save his face before a stranger who had driven up to the front gate. 
Mr. Thompson stood up, put on his hat, pulled up his jeans, and 
watched while the stranger tied his team, attached to a light spring 
wagon, to the hitching post. Mr. Thompson recognized the team and 
wagon. They were from a livery stable in Buda. While the stranger 
was opening the gate, a strong gate that Mr. Helton had built and 
set firmly on its hinges several years back, Mr. Thompson strolled 
down the path to greet him and find out what in God’s world a man’s 
business might be that would bring him out at'this time of day, in all 
this dust and welter. 

He wasn’t exactly a fat man. He was more like a man who had 
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been fat recently. His skin was baggy and his clothes were too big 
for him, and he somehow looked like a man who should be fat, or- 
dinarily, but who might have just got over a spell of sickness. Mr. 
Thompson didn’t take to his looks at all, he couldn’t say why. 

The stranger took off his hat. He said in a loud hearty voice, “Is 
this Mr. Thompson, Mr. Royal Earle Thompson ?” 

“That’s my name,”’ said Mr. Thompson, almost quietly, he was so 
taken aback by the free manner of the stranger. 

‘My name is Hatch,” said the stranger, “‘Mr. Homer T. Hatch, 
and I’ve come to see you about buying a horse.”’ 

“TI reckon you’ve been misdirected,’ said Mr. Thompson. “I 
haven’t got a horse for sale. Usually if I’ve got anything like that to 
sell,” he said, “I tell the neighbours and tack up a little sign on the 
gate.” 

The fat man opened his mouth and roared with joy, showing rabbit 
teeth brown as shoe-leather. Mr. Thompson saw nothing to laugh at, 
for once. The stranger shouted, ‘“That’s just an old joke of mine.” He 
caught one of his hands in the other and shook hands with himself 
heartily. “I always say something like that when I’m calling on a 
stranger, because I’ve noticed that when a feller says he’s come to 
buy something nobody takes him for a suspicious character. You see? 
Haw, haw, haw.” 

His joviality made Mr. Thompson nervous, because the expression 
in the man’s eyes didn’t match the sounds he was making. ‘Haw, 
haw,” laughed Mr. Thompson obligingly, still not seeing the joke. 
“Well, that’s all wasted on me because I,never take any man for a 
suspicious character ’til he shows hisself to be one. Says or does some- 
thing,” he explained. ‘Until that happens, one man’s as good as 
another, so far’s J’m concerned.”’ 

“Well,” said the stranger, suddenly very sober and sensible, ‘I 
ain’t come neither to buy nor sell. Fact is, I want to see you about 
something that’s of interest to us both. Yes, sir, I’d like to have a 
little talk with you, and it won’t cost you a cent.” 

“IT guess that’s fair enough,” said Mr. Thompson, reluctantly. 
“Come on around the house where there’s a little shade.” 

They went round and seated themselves on two stumps under a 
chinaberry tree. 

“Yes, sir, Homer T. Hatch is my name and America is my nation,” 
said the stranger. “I reckon you must know the name? I used to have 
a cousin named Jameson Hatch lived up the country a ways.” 

“Don’t think I know the name,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘“There’s 
some Hatchers settled somewhere around Mountain City.” 
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‘Don’t know the old Hatch family,” cried the man in deep concern. 
He seemed to be pitying Mr. Thompson’s ignorance. ‘‘Why, we came 
over from Georgia fifty years ago. Been here long yourself?” 

“Just all my whole life,” said Mr. Thompson, beginning. to feel 
peevish. ‘And my pa and my grampap before me. Yes, sir, we’ve 
been right here all along. Anybody wants to find a Thompson knows 
where to look for him. My grampap immigrated in 1836.” 

‘From Ireland, I reckon 2” said the stranger. 

“From Pennsylvania,’’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘“Now what makes you 
think we came from Ireland ?” 

The stranger opened his mouth and began to shout with merri- 
ment, and he shook hands with himself as if he hadn’t met himself fer 
a long time. ‘‘Well, what I always says is, a feller’s got to come from 
somewhere, ain’t he ?”’ 

While they were talking, Mr. Thompson kept glancing at the face 
near him. He certainly did remind Mr. Thompson of somebody, or 
maybe he really had seen the man himself somewhere. He couldn’t 
just place the features. Mr. Thompson finally decided it was just that 
all rabbit-teethed men looked alike. 

“That’s right,” acknowledged Mr. Thompson, rather sourly, ‘“‘but 
what I always say is, Thompsons have been settled here for so long 
it don’t make much difference any more where they come from. Now 
a course, this is the slack season, and we’re all just laying round a little, 
but nevertheless we’ve all got our chores to do, and I don’t want to 
hurry you, and so if you’ve come to see me on business maybe we’d 
better get down to it.” 

“‘As I said, it’s not in a way, and again in a way it is,”’ said the fat 
man. ‘‘Now I’m looking for a man named Helton, Mr. Olaf Eric 
Helton, from North Dakota, and I was told up around the country a 
ways that I might find him here, and I wouldn’t mind having a little 
talk with him. No, siree, I sure wouldn’t mind, if it’s all the same to 

ou.” 
J “T never knew his middle name,”’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘but Mr. 
Helton is right here, and been here now for going on nine years. 
He’s a mighty steady man, and you can tell anybody I said so.” 

“T’m glad to hear that,” said Mr. Homer T. Hatch. “‘T like to hear 
of a feller mending his ways and settling down. Now when I knew 
Mr. Helton he was pretty wild, yes, sir, wild is what he was, he didn’t 
know his own mind atall. Well, now, it’s going to be a great pleasure 
to me to meet up with an old friend and find him all settled down and 
doing well by hisself.”’ 

“We've all got to be young once,” said Mr. Thompson. “It’s like 
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the measles, it breaks out all over you, and you’re a nuisance to your- 
self and everybody else, but it don’t last, and it usually don’t leave no 
ill effects.’” He was so pleased with this notion he forgot and broke 
into a guffaw. The stranger folded his arms over his stomach and went 
into a kind of fit, roaring until he had tears in his eyes. Mr. Thompson 
stopped shouting and eyed the stranger uneasily. Now he liked a good 
laugh as well as any man, but there ought to be a little moderation. 
Now this feller laughed like a perfect lunatic, that was a fact. And he 
wasn’t laughing because he really thought things were funny, either. 
He was laughing for reasons of his own. Mr. Thompson fell into a 
moody silence, and waited until Mr. Hatch settled down a little. 

Mr. Hatch got out a very dirty blue cotton bandanna and wiped 
his eyes. ‘‘That joke just about caught me where [I live,” he said, 
almost apologetically. ‘Now I wish I could think up things as funny 
as that to say. It’s a gift. It’s...” 

“If you want to speak to Mr. Helton, I’ll go and round him up,” 
said Mr. Thompson, making motions as if he might get up. ““He may 
be in the milk house and he may be setting in his shack this time of 
day.’’ It was drawing towards five o’clock. “It’s right around the cor- 
ner,”’ he said. 

“Oh, well, there ain’t no special hurry,” said Mr. Hatch. “I’ve 
been wanting to speak to him for a good long spell now and I guess a 
few minutes more won’t make no difference. I just more wanted to 
locate him, like. That’s all.” 

Mr. ‘Thompson stopped beginning to stand up, and unbuttoned one 
more button of his shirt, and said, ‘‘Well, he’s here, and he’s this 
kind of man, that if he had any business with you he’d like to get it 
over. He don’t dawdle, that’s one thing you can say for him.” 

Mr. Hatch appeared to sulk a little at these words. He wiped his 
face with the bandanna and opened his mouth to speak, when round 
the house there came the music of Mr. Helton’s harmonica. Mr. 
Thompson raised a finger. ‘There he is,’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘Now’s 
your time.” “ 

Mr. Hatch cocked an ear towards the east side of the house and 
listened for a few seconds, a very strange expression on his face. 

“I know that tune like I know the palm of my own hand,” said 
Mr. Thompson, ‘‘but I never heard Mr. Helton. say what it was.” 

‘“‘That’s a kind of Scandahoovian song,” said Mr. Hatch. ‘‘Where 
I come from they sing it a lot. In North Dakota, they sing it. It says 
something about starting out in the morning feeling so good you can’t 
hardly stand it, so you drink up all your likker before noon. All the ~ 
likker, y’ understand, that you was saving for the noon lay-off. The 
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words ain’t much, but it’s a pretty tune. It’s a kind of drinking song.” 
He sat there drooping a little, and Mr. Thompson didn’t like his ex- 
pression. It was a satisfied expression, but it was more like the cat that 
ate the canary. 

“So far as I know,” said Mr. Thompson, “he ain’t touched a drop 
since he’s been on the place, and that’s nine years this coming Sep- 
tember. Yes, sir, nine years, so far as I know, he ain’t wetted his 
whistle once. And that’s more than I can say for myself,” he said, 
meekly proud. 

“Yes, that’s a drinking song,” said Mr. Hatch. “I used to play 
‘Little Brown Jug’ on the fiddle when I was younger than I am now,” 
he went on, “but this Helton, he just keeps it up. He just sits and 
plays it by himself.” 

““He’s been playing it off and on for nine years right here on the 
place,”’ said Mr. Thompson, feeling a little proprietary. 

“And he was certainly singing it as well, a ihe years before that, 
in North Dakota,” said Mr. Hatch. ‘He used to sit up in a strait- 
jacket, practically, when he was in the asylum ae 

“What's that you say?” said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘What’s that ?” 

““Shucks, I didn’t mean to tell you,” said Mr. Hatch, a faint leer of 
regret in his drooping eyelids. “‘Shucks, that just slipped out. Funny, 
now I’d made up my mind I wouldn’ say a word, because it would 
just make a lot of excitement, and what I say is, if a man has lived 
harmless and quiet for nine years it don’t matter if he zs loony, does 
it? So long’s he keeps quiet and don’t do nobody harm.”’ 

“You mean they had him in a strait-jacket ?”’ asked Mr. Thompson, 
uneasily. “‘In a lunatic asylum ?”’ 

“They sure did,” said Mr. Hatch. ‘“That’s right where they had 
him, from time to time.” 

“They put my Aunt Ida in one of them things in the State asylum,”’ 
said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘She got vi’lent, and they put her in one of 
these jackets with long sleeves and tied her to an iron ring in the wall, 
and Aunt Ida got so wild she broke a blood vessel and when they went 
to look after her she was dead. I’d think one of them things was 
dangerous.” 

“Mr. Helton used to sing his drinking song when he was in a 
strait-jacket,”’ said Mr. Hatch. ‘‘Nothing ever bothered him, except if 
you tried to make him talk. That bothered him, and he’d get vi'lent, 
like your Aunt Ida. He’d get vi’lent and then they’d put him in the 
jacket and go off and leave him, and he’d lay there perfickly contented, 
so far’s you could see, singing his song. Then one night he just dis- 
appeared. Left, you might say, just went, and nobody ever saw hide 
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or hair of him again. And then I come along and find him here,” said 
Mr. Hatch, “all settled down and playing the same song.”’ 

‘Te never acted crazy to me,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘He always 
acted like a sensible man, to me. He never got married, for one thing, 
and he works like a horse, and I bet he’s got the first cent I paid him 
when he landed here, and he don’t drink, and he never says a word, 
much less swear, and he don’t waste time runnin’ around Saturday 
nights, and if he’s crazy,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘why, I think I'll go 
crazy myself for a change.” 

‘“‘Haw, ha,” said Mr. Hatch, “heh, he, that’s good! Ha, ha, ha, I 
hadn’t thought of it jes like that. Yeah, that’s right! Let’s all go crazy 
and get rid of our wives and save our money, hey?’ He smiled un- 
pleasantly, showing his little rabbit teeth. 

Mr. Thompson felt he was being misunderstood. He turned around 
and motioned toward the open window back of the honeysuckle trellis. 
“‘Let’s move off down here a little,”’ he said. ‘I oughta thought of 
that before.” His visitor bothered Mr. Thompson. He had a way of 
taking the words out of Mr. Thompson’s mouth, turning them around 
and mixing them up until Mr. Thompson didn’t know himself what 
he had said. “‘My wife’s not very strong,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘‘She’s 
been kind of invalid now goin’ on fourteen years. It’s mighty tough 
on a poor man, havin’ sickness in the family. She had four operations,” 
he said proudly, ‘“‘one right after the other, but they didn’t do any 
good. For five years handrunnin’, I just turned every nickel I made 
over to the doctors. Upshot is, she’s a mighty delicate woman.” 

“My old woman,”’ said Mr. Homer T. Hatch, “‘had a back like a 
mule, yes, sir. That woman could have moved the barn with her bare 
hands if she’d ever took the notion. I used to say, it was a good thing 
she didn’t know her own stren’th. She’s dead now, though. That kind 
wear out quicker than the puny ones. I never had much use for a 
woman always complainin’. I’d get rid of her mighty quick, yes, sir, 
mighty quick. It’s just as you say: a dead loss, keepin’ one of ’em up.” 

This was not at all what Mr. Thompson had heard himself say; he 
had been trying to explain that a wife as expensive as his was a credit . 
to a man. ‘“‘She’s a mighty reasonable woman,” said Mr. Thompson, 
feeling baffled, “but I wouldn’t answer for what she’d say or do if she 
found out we’d had a lunatic on the place all this time.” They had 
moved away from the window; Mr. Thompson took Mr. Hatch the 
front way, because if he went the back way they would have to pass 
Mr. Helton’s shack. For some reason he didn’t want the stranger to 
see or talk to Mr. Helton. It was strange, but that was the way Mr. 
Thompson felt. 
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Mr. Thompson sat down again, on the chopping log, offering his 
guest another tree stump. “Now, I mighta got upset myself at such a 
thing, once,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘“‘but now I deefy anything to get 
me lathered up.’’ He cut himself an enormous plug of tobacco with 
his horn-handled pocket-knife, and offered it to Mr. Hatch, who then 
produced his own plug and, opening a huge bowie knife with a long 
blade sharply whetted,-cut off a large wad and put it in his mouth. 
They then compared plugs and both of them were astonished to see 
how different men’s ideas of good chewing tobacco were. 

“Now, for instance,”’ said Mr. Hatch, ‘‘mine is lighter coloured. 
That’s because, for one thing, there ain’t any sweetenin’ in this plug. 
I like it dry, natural leaf, medium strong.”’ 

**A little sweetenin’ don’t do no harm so far as I’m concerned,” said 
Mr. Thompson, “‘but it’s got to be mighty little. But with me, now, I 
want a strong leaf, 1 want it heavy-cured, as the feller says. There’s a 
man near here, named Williams, Mr. John Morgan Williams, who 
chews a plug—well, sir, it’s black as your hat and soft as melted tar. 
It fairly drips with molasses, jus’ plain molasses, and it chews like 
licorice. Now, I don’t call that a good chew.” 

“One man’s meat,’’ said Mr. Hatch, “‘is another man’s poison. Now, 
such a chew would simply gag me. I couldn’t begin to put it in my 
mouth.” 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Thompson, a tinge of apology in his voice, ‘‘I 
jus’ barely tasted it myself, you might say. Just took a little piece in 
my mouth and spit it out again.” 

“T’m dead sure I couldn’t even get that far,” said Mr. Hatch. “I 
like a dry natural chew without any artificial flavourin’ of any kind.” 

Mr. Thompson began to feel that Mr. Hatch was trying to make out 
he had the best judgment in tobacco, and was going to keep up the 
argument until he proved it. He began to feel seriously annoyed with 
the fat man. After all, who was he and where did he come from? Who 
was he to go around telling other people what kind of tobacco to chew ? 

‘Artificial flavourin’,’’ Mr. Hatch went on, doggedly, “‘is jes put in 
to cover up a cheap leaf and make a man think he’s gettin’ somethin’ 
more than he is gettin’. Even a little sweetenin’ is a sign of a cheap 
leaf, you can mark my words.” 

“T’ve always paid a fair price for my plug,” said Mr. Thompson, 
stiffly. ‘I’m not a rich man and I don’t go round settin’ myself up for 
one, but I’ll say this, when it comes to such things as tobacco, | buy 
the best on the market.” 

““Sweetenin’, even a little,’”” began Mr. Hatch, shifting his plug and 
squirting tobacco juice at a dry-looking little rose bush that was having 
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a hard enough time as it was, standing all day in the blazing sun, its 
roots clenched in the baked earth, ‘‘is the sign of ‘4 

“About this Mr. Helton, now,”’ said Mr. Thompson, determinedly, 
“T don’t see no reason to hold it against a man because he went loony 
once or twice in his lifetime and so I don’t expect to take no steps about 
it. Not a step. I’ve got nothin’ against the man, he’s always treated 
me fair. They’s things and people,”’ he went on, ‘’nough to drive any 
man loony. The wonder to me is, more men don’t wind up in strait- 
jackets, the way things are going these days and times.”’ 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Hatch, promptly, entirely too promptly, as 
if he were turning Mr. Thompson’s meaning back on him. ‘‘You took 
the words right out of my mouth. There ain’t every man in a strait- 
jacket that ought to be there. Ha, ha, you’re right all right. You got 
the idea.” 

Mr. Thompson sat silent and chewed steadily and stared at a spot 
on the ground about six feet away and felt a slow muffled resentment 
climbing from somewhere deep down in him, climbing and spreading 
all through him. What was this fellow driving at ? What was he try- 
ing to say? It wasn’t so much his words, but his looks and his way of 
talking: that droopy look in the eye, that tone of voice, as if he was 
trying to mortify Mr. Thompson about something. Mr. Thompson 
didn’t like it, but he couldn’t get hold of it either. He wanted to turn 
around and shove the fellow off the stump, but it wouldn’t look 
reasonable. Suppose something happened to the fellow when he fell 
off the stump, just for instance, if he fell on the axe and cut himself, 
and then someone should ask Mr. ‘Thompson why he shoved him, and 
what could a man say? It would look mighty funny, it would sound 
mighty strange to say, Well, him and me fell out over a plug of tobac- 
co. He might just shove him anyhow and then tell people he was a 
fat man not used to the heat and while he was talking he got dizzy and 
fell off by himself, or something like that, and it wouldn’t be the truth 
either, because it wasn’t the heat and it wasn’t the tobacco. Mr. 
Thompson made up his mind to get the fellow off the place pretty 
quick, without seeming to be anxious, and watch him sharp till he 
was out of sight. It doesn’t pay to be friendly with strangers from 
another part of the country. They’re always up to'something, or they’d 
stay at home where they belong. 

‘‘And they’s some people,” said Mr. Hatch, ‘‘would jus’ as soon have 
a loonatic around their house as not, they can’t see no difference 
between them and anybody else. I always say, if that’s the way a 
man feels, don’t care who he associates with, why, why, that’s his 
business, not mine. I don’t wanta. have a thing to do with it. Now 
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back home in North Dakota, we don’t feel that way. I’d like to a seen 
anybody hiring a loonatic there, aspecially after what he done.” 

“I didn’t understand your home was North Dakota,” said Mr. 
Thompson. “I thought you said Georgia.’ 

“‘T’ve got a married sister in North Dakota,” said Mr. Hatch, “‘mar- 
ried a Swede, but a white man if ever I saw one. So I say we because 
we got into a little business together out that way. And it seems like 
home, kind of.”’ 

“What did he do?” asked Mr. Thompson, feeling very uneasy 
again. 

“Oh, nothin’ to speak of,” said Mr. Hatch, jovially, ‘jus’ went 
loony one day in the hayfield and shoved a pitchfork right square 
through his brother, when they was makin’ hay. They was goin’ to 
execute him, but they found out he had went crazy with the heat, 
as the feller says, and so they put him in the asylum. That’s all he 
done. Nothin’ to get lathered up about, ha, ha, ha!’’ he said, and 
taking out his sharp knife he began to slice off a chew as carefully as 
if he were cutting cake. 

“Well,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘I don’t deny that’s news. Yes, sir, 
news. But I still say somethin’ must have drove him to it. Some men 
make you fee] like giving ’em a good killing just by lookin’ at you. 
His brother may a been a mean ornery cuss.” 

“Brother was going to get married,” said Mr. Hatch; ‘‘used to go 
courtin’ his girl nights. Borrowed Mr. Helton’s harmonica to give her 
a serenade one evenin’, and lost it. Brand new harmonica.” 

“He thinks a heap of his harmonicas,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘Only 
money he ever spends, now and then he buys hisself a new one. 
Must have a dozen in that shack, all kinds and sizes.” 

“Brother wouldn’t buy him a new one,” said Mr. Hatch, ‘‘so Mr. 
Helton just ups, as I says, and runs his pitchfork through his brother. 
Now you know he musta been crazy to get all worked up over a little 
thing like that.” 

‘“‘Sounds like it,” said Mr. Thompson, reluctant to agree in any- 
thing with this intrusive and disagreeable fellow. He kept thinking he 
couldn’t remember when he had taken such a dislike to a man on 
first sight. 

“Seems to me you’d get pretty sick of hearin’ the same tune year 
in, year out,” said Mr. Hatch. 

““Well, sometimes I think it wouldn’t do no harm if he learned a 
new one,”’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘but he don’t, so there’s nothin’ to be 
‘done about it. It’s a pretty good tune, though.” 

“One of the Scandahoovians told me what it meant, that’s how I 
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come to know,” said Mr. Hatch. ‘Especially that part about getting 
so gay you jus’ go ahead and drink up all the likker you got on hand 
before noon. It seems like up in them Swede countries a man carries a 
bottle of wine around with him as a matter of course, at least that’s the 
way I understood it. Those fellers will tell you anything, though % 
He broke off and spat. 

The idea of drinking any kind of liquor in this heat made Mr. 
Thompson dizzy. The idea of anybody feeling good on a day like this, 
for instance, made him tired. He felt he was really suffering from the 
heat. The fat man looked as if he had grown to the stump; he slumped 
there in his damp, dark clothes too big for him, his belly slack in his 
pants, his wide black felt hat pushed off his narrow forehead red with 
prickly heat. A bottle of good cold beer, now, would be a help, thought 
Mr. Thompson, remembering the four bottles sitting deep in the pool 
at the spring-house, and his dry tongue squirmed in his mouth. He 
wasn’t going to offer this man anything, though, not even a drop of 
water. He wasn’t even going to chew any more tobacco with him. 
He shot out his quid suddenly, and wiped his mouth on the back of 
his hand, and studied the head near him attentively. The man was 
no good, and he was there for no good, but what was he up to? Mr. 
Thompson made up his mind he’d give him a little more time to get 
his business, whatever it was, with Mr. Helton over, and then if he 
didn’t get off the place he’d kick him off. 

Mr. Hatch, as if he suspected Mr. Thompson’s thoughts, turned his 
eyes, wicked and pig-like, on Mr. Thompson. ‘‘Fact is,’’ he said, as if 
he had made up his mind about something, “I might need your 
help in the little matter I’ve got on hand, but it won’t cost you any 
trouble. Now, this Mr. Helton here, like I tell you, he’s a dangerous 
escaped loonatic, you might say. Now fact is, in the last twelve years 
or so | musta rounded up twenty-odd escaped loonatics, besides a 
couple of escaped convicts that I just run into by accident, like. I 
don’t make a business of it, but if there’s a reward, and there usually 
is a reward, of course, I get it. It amounts to a tidy little sum in the 
long run, but that ain’t the main question. Fact is, I’m for law and 
order, I don’t like to see lawbreakers and loonatics at large. It ain’t 
the place for them. Now I reckon you’re bound to agree with me on 
that, aren’t you?” 

Mr. Thompson said, ‘‘Well, circumstances alters cases, as the feller 
says. Now, what I know of Mr. Helton, he ain’t dangerous, as I told 
you.” Something serious was going to happen, Mr. Thompson could 
see that. He stopped thinking about it. He’d just let this fellow shoot 
off his head and then see what could be done about it. Without think- 
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ing he got out his knife and plug and started to cut a chew, then re- 
membered himself and put them back in his pocket. 

“The law,” said Mr. Hatch, ‘‘is solidly behind me. Now this Mr. 
Helton, he’s been one of my toughest cases. He’s kept my record from 
being practically one hundred per cent. I knew him before he went 
loony, and I know the fam’ly, so I undertook to help out rounding him 
up. Well, sir, he was gone slick as a whistle, for all we knew the man 
was as good as dead long while ago. Now we never might have caught 
up with him, but do you know what he did? Well, sir, about two 
weeks ago his old mother gets a letter from him, and in that letter, 
what do you reckon she found? Well, it was a cheque on that little 
bank in town for eight hundred and fifty dollars, just like that; the 
letter wasn’t nothing much, just said he was sending her a few little 
savings, she might need something, but there it was, name, postmark, 
date, everything. The old woman practically lost her mind with joy. 
She’s gettin’ childish, and it looked like she kinda forgot that her only 
living son killed his brother and went loony. Mr. Helton said he was 
getting along all right, and for her not to tell nobody. Well, natchally, 
she couldn’t keep it to herself, with that cheque to cash and everything. 
So that’s how I come to know.” His feelings got the better of him. 
“You coulda knocked me down with a feather.”” He shook hands with 
himself and rocked, wagging his head, going ‘‘Heh, heh,” in his throat. 
Mr. Thompson felt the corners of his mouth turning down. Why, the 
dirty low-down hound, sneaking around spying into other people’s 
business like that. Collecting blood money, that’s what it was! Let 
him talk! 

“Yea, well, that musta been a surprise all right,”’ he said, trying to 
hold his voice even. ‘‘I’d say a surprise.” 

‘Well, siree,” said Mr. Hatch, ‘‘the more I got to thinking about it, 
the more I just come to the conclusion that I’d better look into the 
matter a little, and so I talked to the old woman. She’s pretty decrepit, 
now, half blind and all, but she was all for taking the first train out 
and going to see her son. I put it up to her square—how she was too 
feeble for the trip, and all. So, just as a favour to her, I told her for 
my expenses I’d come down and see Mr. Helton and bring her back 
all the news about him. She gave me a new shirt she made herself 
by hand, and a big Swedish kind of cake to bring to him, but I musta 
mislaid them along the road somewhere. It don’t reely matter, though, 
he prob’ly ain’t in any state of mind to appreciate ’em.” 

Mr. Thompson sat up and turning round on the log looked at Mr. 
Hatch and asked as quietly as he could, “And now what are you 
aiming to do? That’s the question.” 
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Mr. Hatch slouched up to his feet and shook himself. ‘‘Well, I come 
all prepared for a little scuffle,” he said. “I got the handcufis,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘but I don’t want no violence if I can help it. I didn’t want to 
say nothing around the countryside, making an uproar. I figured the 
two of us could overpower him.” He reached into his big inside pocket 
and pulled them out. Handcuffs, for God’s sake, thought Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son. Coming round on a peaceable afternoon worrying a man, and 
making trouble, and fishing handcuffs out of his pocket on a decent 
family homestead, as if it was all in the day’s work. 

Mr. Thompson, his head buzzing, got up, too. ‘“‘Well,”’ he said, 
roundly, ‘I want to tell you I think you’ve got a mighty sorry job 
on hand, you sure must be hard up for something to do, and now I 
want to give you a good piece of advice. You just drop the idea that 
you’re going to come here and make trouble for Mr. Helton, and the 
quicker you drive that hired rig away from my front gate the better 
I'll be satisfied.” 

Mr. Hatch put one handcuff in his outside pocket, the other dangling 
down. He pulled his hat down over his eyes, and reminded Mr. 
Thompson of a sheriff, somehow. He didn’t seem in the least nervous, 
and didn’t take up Mr. Thompson’s words. He said, ‘‘Now listen just | 
a minute, it ain’t reasonable to suppose that a man like yourself is 
going to stand in the way of getting an escaped loonatic back to the 
asylum where he belongs. Now I know it’s enough to throw you off, 
coming sudden like this, but fact is I counted on your being a respec- 
table man and helping me out to see that justice is done. Now acourse, . 
if you won’t help, P’ll have to look around for help somewheres else. 
It won’t look very good to your neighbours that you was harbring an 
escaped loonatic who killed his own brother, and then you refused to 
give him up. It will look mighty funny.” 

Mr. Thompson knew almost before he heard the words that it 
would look funny. It would put him in a mighty awkward position. 
He said, “But I’ve been trying to tell you all along that the man ain’t 
loony now. He’s been perfectly harmless for nine years. He’s—he’s—”’ 

Mr. ‘Thompson couldn’t think how to describe how it was with Mr. 
Helton. “Why, he’s been like one of the family,” he said, ‘‘the best 
standby a man ever had.”” Mr. Thompson tried to see his way out. 
Tt was a fact Mr. Helton might go loony again any minute, and now 
this fellow talkmg around the country would put Mr. Thompson in a 
fix. It was a terrible position. He couldn’t think of any way out. 
“You’re crazy,” Mr. Thompson roared suddenly, ‘‘you’re the crazy 
one around here, you’re crazier than he ever was! You get off this 
place or ’ll handcuff you and turn you over to the law. You’re 
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trespassing,”’ shouted Mr. Thompson. “Get out of here before I 
knock you down!’’ 

He took a step towards the fat man, who backed off, shrinking, 
“Try it, try it, go ahead!” and then something happened that Mr. 
Thompson tried hard afterwards to piece together in his mind, and 
in fact it never did come straight. He saw the fat man with his long 
bowie knife in his hand, he saw Mr. Helton come round the corner 
on the run, his long jaw dropped, his arms swinging, his eyes wild. 
Mr. Helton came in between them, fists doubled up, then stopped 
short, glaring at the fat man, his big frame seemed to collapse, he 
trembled like a shied horse; and then the fat man drove at him, knife 
in one hand, handcuffs in the other. Mr. Thompson saw it coming, he 
saw the blade going into Mr. Helton’s stomach, he knew he had the 
axe out of the log in his own hands, felt his arms go up over his head 
and bring the axe down on Mr. Hatch’s head as if he were stunning 
a beef. 

Mrs. Thompson had been listening uneasily for some time to the 
voices going on, one of them strange to her, but she was too tired at 
first to get up and come out to see what was going on. The confused 
shouting that rose so suddenly brought her up to her feet and out 
across the front porch without her slippers, hair half-braided. Shading 
her eyes, she saw first Mr. Helton, running all stooped over through 
the orchard, running like a man with dogs after him; and Mr. 
Thompson supporting himself on the axe handle was leaning over 
shaking by the shoulder a man Mrs. Thompson had never seen, who 
lay doubled up with the top of his head smashed and the blood running 
away in a greasy-looking puddle. Mr. Thompson without taking his 
hand from the man’s shoulder, said in a thick voice, “‘He killed Mr. 
Helton, he killed him, I saw him do it. I had to knock him out,’ he 
called loudly, ‘“‘but he won’t come to.” 

Mrs. Thompson said in a faint scream, ‘“‘Why, yonder goes Mr. 
Helton,” and she pointed. Mr. Thompson pulled himself up and 
looked where she pointed. Mrs. Thompson sat down slowly against 
the side of the house and began to slide forward on her face; she felt 
as if she were drowning, she couldn’t rise to the top somehow, and 
her only thought was she was glad the boys were not there, they were 
out, fishing at Halifax, oh, God, she was glad the boys were not there. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Thompson drove up to their barn about sunset. Mr. 
Thompson handed the reins to his wife, got out to open the big door, 
and Mrs. Thompson guided old Jim in under the roof. The buggy was 
grey with dust and age, Mrs. Thompson’s face was grey with dust and 
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weariness, and Mr. Thompson’s face, as he stood at the horse’s head 
and began unhitching, was grey except for the dark blue of his freshly 
shaven jaws and chin, grey and blue and caved in, but patient, like a 
dead man’s face. 

Mrs. Thompson stepped down to the hard packed manure of the 
barn floor, and shook out her light flower-sprigged dress. She wore her 
smoked glasses, and her wide shady leghorn hat, with the wreath of 
exhausted pink and blue forget-me-nots, hid her forehead, fixed in a 
knot of distress. 

The horse hung his head, raised a huge sigh and flexed his stiffened 
legs. Mr. Thompson’s words came up muffled and hollow. ‘‘Poor ole 
Jim,” he said, clearing his throat, ‘the looks pretty sunk in the ribs. I 
guess he’s had a hard week.”’ He lifted the harness up in one piece, 
slid it off and Jim walked out of the shafts halting a little. ‘“Well, this 
is the last time,” Mr. Thompson said, still talking to Jim. ‘Now you 
can get a good rest.” Z 

Mrs. Thompson closed her eyes behind her smoked glasses. The last 
time, and high time, and they should never have gone at all. She did 
not need her glasses any more, now the good darkness was coming 
down again, but her eyes ran full of tears steadily, though she was 
not crying, and she felt better with the glasses, safer, hidden away 
behind them. She took out her handkerchief with her hands shaking 
as they had been shaking ever since that day, and blew her nose. She 
said, ‘‘I see the boys have lighted the lamps. I hope they’ve started 
the stove going.” 

She stepped along the rough path holding her thin dress and 
starched petticoats around her, feeling her way between the sharp 
small stones, leaving the barn because she could hardly bear to be 
near Mr. Thompson, advancing slowly towards the house because she 
dreaded going there. Life was all one dread, the faces of her neigh- 
bours, of her boys, of her husband, the face of the whole world, the 
shape of her own house in the darkness, the very smell of the grass 
and the trees were horrible to her. There was no place to go, only one 
thing to do, bear it somehow—but how? She asked herself that 
question often. How was she going to keep on living now? Why had 
she lived at all? She wished now she had died one of those times when 
she had been so sick, instead of living on for this. 

The boys were in the kitchen; Herbert was looking at the funny 
pictures from last Sunday’s newspapers, the Katzenjammer Kids 
and Happy Hooligan. His chin was in his hands and his elbows on 
the table, and he was really reading and looking at the pictures, but 
his face was unhappy. Arthur was building the fire, adding kindling a 
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stick at a time, watching it catch and blaze. His face was heavier and 
darker than Herbert’s, but he was a little sullen by nature, Mrs. 
Thompson thought, he takes things harder, too. Arthur said, ‘Hallo, 
Momma,” and went on with his work. Herbert swept the papers 
together and moved over on the bench. They were big boys—fifteen 
and seventeen, and Arthur as tall as his father. Mrs. Thompson sat 
down beside Herbert, taking off her hat. She said, “I guess you’re 
hungry. We were late today. We went the Log Hollow road, it’s 
rougher than ever.” Her pale mouth drooped with a sad fold on either 
side. 

“T guess you saw the Mannings, then,” said Herbert. 

“Yes, and the Fergusons, and the Allbrights, and that new family 
McClellan.” 

“Anybody say anything?” asked Herbert. 

“Nothing much, you know how it’s been all along, some of them 
keeps saying, yes, they know it was a clear case and a fair trial and 
they say how glad they are your papa came out so well, and all that, 
some of ’em do, anyhow, but it looks like they don’t really take sides 
with him. I’m about wore out,”’ she said, the tears rolling again from 
under her dark glasses. ‘“‘I don’t know what good it does, but your 
papa can’t seem to rest unless he’s telling how it happened. I don’t 
know.” 

“T don’t think it does any good, not a speck,”’ said Arthur, moving 
away from the stove. “It just keeps the whole question stirred up in 
people’s minds. Everybody will go round telling what he heard, and 
the whole thing is going to get worse mixed up than ever. It just makes 
matters worse. I wish you could get Papa to stop driving round the 
country talking like that.” 

‘Your papa knows best,”’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘You oughtn’t to 
criticize him. He’s got enough to put up with without that.” 

Arthur said nothing, his jaw stubborn. Mr. Thompson came in, his 
eyes hollowed out and dead-looking, his thick hands grey white and 
seamed from washing them clean every day before he started out to 
see the neighbours to tell them his side of the story. He was wearing 

his Sunday clothes, a thick pepper-and-salt-coloured suit with a black 
string tie. 

Mrs. Thompson stood up, her head swimming. “Now you-all get 
out of the kitchen, it’s too hot in here and I need room. I’ll get 
us a little bite of supper, if you'll just get out and give me some 
room.” 

They went as if they were glad to go, the boys outside, Mr. Thomp- 
son into his bedroom. She heard him groaning to himself as he took 
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off his shoes, and heard the bed creak as he lay down. Mrs. ‘Thompson 
opened the icebox and felt the sweet coldness flow out of it; she had 
never expected to have an icebox, much less did she hope to afford 
to keep it filled with ice. It still seemed like a miracle, after two or 
three years. There was the food, cold and clean, all ready to be 
warmed over. She would never have had that icebox if Mr. Helton 
hadn’t happened along one day, just by the strangest luck; so saving, 
and so managing, so good, thought Mrs. Thompson, her heart swelling 
until she feared she would faint again, standing there with the door 
open and leaning her head upon it. She simply could not bear to re- 
member Mr. Helton, with his long sad face and silent ways, who had 
always been so quiet and harmless, who had worked so hard and 
helped Mr. Thompson so much, running through the hot fields and 
woods, being hunted like a mad dog, everybody turning out with 
ropes Sad guns and sticks to catch and tie him. Oh, God, said Mrs. 
‘Thompson in a long dry moan, kneeling before the icebox and fumb- 
ling inside for the dishes, even if they did pile mattresses all over the 
jail floor and against the walls, and five men there to hold him to 
keep him from hurting himself any more, he was already hurt too 
badly, he couldn’t have lived anyway. Mr. Barbee, the sheriff, told 
her about it. He said, well, they didn’t aim to harm him but they had 
to catch him, he was crazy as a loon; he picked up rocks and tried to 
brain every man that got near him. He had two harmonicas in his 
jumper pocket, said the sheriff, but they fell out in the scuffle, and 
Mr. Helton tried to pick ’em up again, and that’s when they finally 
got him. ‘‘They had to be rough, Miz Thompson, he fought like a wild- 
cat.”’ Yes, thought Mrs. Thompson again with the same bitterness, of 
course, they had to be rough. They always have to be rough. Mr. 
Thompson can’t argue with a man and get him off the place peace- 
ably; no, she thought, standing up and shutting the icebox, he has to 
kill somebody, he has to be a murderer and ruin his boys’ lives and 
cause Mr. Helton to be killed like a mad dog. 

Her thoughts stopped with a little soundless explosion, cleared and 
began again. The rest of Mr. Helton’s harmonicas were still in the 
shack, his tune ran in Mrs. Thompson’s head at certain times \of the 
day. She missed it in the evenings. It seemed so strange she had never 
known the name of that song, nor what it meant, until after Mr. 
Helton was gone. Mrs. Thompson, trembling in the knees, took a 
drink of water at the sink and poured the red beans into the baking 
dish, and began to roll the pieces of chicken in flour to fry them. 
There was a time, she said to herself, when I thought I had neigh- 
bours and friends, there was a time when we could hold up our heads, 
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there was a time when my husband hadn’t killed a man and I could 
tell the truth to anybody about anything. 


Mr. THOMPSON, turning on his bed, figured that he had done all 
he could, he’d just try to let the matter rest from now on. His lawyer, 
Mr. Burleigh, had told him right at the beginning, ‘““Now you keep 
calm and collected. You’ve got a fine case, even if you haven’t got 
witnesses. Your wife must sit in court, she’ll be a powerful argument 
with the jury. You just plead not guilty and I’ll do the rest. The trial 
is going to be a mere formality, you haven’t got a thing to worry 
about. You’ll be clean out of this before you know it.”? And to make 
talk Mr. Burleigh had got to telling about all the men he knew around 
the country who for one reason or another had been forced to kill 
somebody, always in self-defence, and there just wasn’t anything to 
it at all. He even told about how his own father in the old days had 
shot and killed a man just for setting foot inside his gate when he 
told him not to. ‘“‘Sure, I shot the scoundrel,’”’ said Mr. Burleigh’s 
father, ‘‘in self-defense; I told him I’d shoot him if he set his foot in 
my yard, and he did, and I did.’”’ There had been bad blood between 
them for years, Mr. Burleigh said, and his father had waited a long 
time to catch the other fellow in the wrong, and when he did he cer- 
tainly made the most of his opportunity. 

/ “But Mr. Hatch, as I told you,’”’ Mr. Thompson had said, “‘made a 
pass at Mr. Helton with his bowie knife. That’s why I took a hand.” 

“All the better,”’ said Mr. Burleigh. “‘That stranger hadn’t any 
right coming to your house on such an errand. Why, hell,” said Mr. 
Burleigh, ‘“‘that wasn’t even manslaughter you committed. So now 
you just hold your horses and keep your shirt on. And don’t say one 
word without I tell you.” 

Wasn’t even manslaughter. Mr. Thompson had to cover Mr. 
Hatch with a piece of wagon canvas and ride to town to tell the 
sheriff. It had been hard on Ellie. When they got back, the sheriff 
and the coroner and two deputies, they found her sitting beside the 
road, on a low bridge over a gulley, about half a mile from the place. 
He had taken her up behind his saddle and got her back to the house. 
He had already told the sheriff that his wife had witnessed the whole 
business, and now he had time, getting her to her room and in bed, 
to tell her what to say if they asked anything. He had left out the part 
about Mr. Helton being crazy all along, but it came out at the trial. 
By Mr. Burleigh’s advice Mr. Thompson had pretended to be per- 
fectly ignorant; Mr. Hatch hadn’t said a word about that. Mr. Thomp- 
son pretended to believe that Mr. Hatch had just come looking for 
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Mr. Helton to settle old scores, and the two members of Mr. Hatch’s 
family who had come down to try to get Mr. Thompson convicted 
didn’t get anywhere at all. It hadn’t been much of a trial, Mr. Bur- 
leigh saw to that. He had charged a reasonable fee, and Mr. Thomp- 
son had paid him and felt grateful, but after it was over Mr. Burleigh 
didn’t seem pleased to see him when he got to dropping into the office 
to talk it over, telling him things that had slipped his mind at first: 
trying to explain what an ornery low hound Mr. Hatch had been, 
anyhow. Mr. Burleigh seemed to have lost his interest; he looked sour 
and upset when he saw Mr. Thompson at the door. Mr. Thompson 
kept saying to himself that he’d got off, all right, just as Mr. Burleigh 
had predicted, but, but—and it was right there that Mr. Thompson’s 
mind stuck, squirming like an angleworm on a fishhook: he had killed 
Mr. Hatch, and he was a murderer. That was the truth about himself 
that Mr. Thompson couldn’t grasp, even when he said the word to 
himself. Why, he had not even once thought of killing anybody, much 
less \Mr. Hatch, and if Mr. Helton hadn’t come out so unexpectedly, 
hearing the row, why, then—but then, Mr. Helton had come on the 
run that way to help him. What he couldn’t understand was what 
happened next. He had seen Mr. Hatch go after Mr. Helton with the 
knife, he had seen the point, blade up, go into Mr. Helton’s stomach 
and slice up like you slice a hog, but when they finally caught Mr. 
Helton there wasn’t a knife scratch on him. Mr. Thompson knew he 
had the axe in his own hands and felt himself lifting it, but he 
couldn’t remember hitting Mr. Hatch. He couldn’t remember it. He 
couldn’t. He remembered only that he had been determined to stop 
Mr. Hatch from cutting Mr. Helton. If he was given a chance he could 
explain the whole matter. At the trial they hadn’t let him talk. They 
just asked questions and he answered yes or no, and they never did 
get to the core of the matter. Since the trial, now, every day for a week 
he had washed and shaved and put on his best clothes and had taken 
Ellie with him to tell every neighbour he had that he never killed 
Mr. Hatch on purpose, and what good did it do? Nobody believed 
him. Even when he turned to Ellie and said, ‘“‘You was there, you 
saw it, didn’t you?” and Ellie spoke up, saying, ‘‘Yes, that’s the truth. 
Mr. Thompson was trying to save Mr. Helton’s life,” and he added, 
“If you don’t believe me, you can believe my wife. She won’t lie,” 
Mr, Thompson saw something in all their faces that disheartened him, 
made him feel empty and tired out. They didn’t believe he was not a 
murderer. 

Even Elhe never said anything to comfort him. He hoped she would 
say finally, ‘‘ remember now, Mr. Thompson, I really did come round 
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the corner in time to see everything. It’s not a lie, Mr. Thompson. 
Don’t you worry.” But as they drove together in silence, with the 
days still hot and dry, shortening for fall, day after day, the bugey 
jolting in the ruts, she said nothing; they grew to dread the sight of 
another house, and the people in it: all houses looked alike now, and 
the people—old neighbours or new—had the same expression when 
Mr. Thompson told them why he had come and began his story. Their 
eyes looked as if someone had pinched the eyeball at the back; they 
shrivelled and the light went out of them. Some of them sat with fixed 
tight smiles trying to be friendly. ‘“‘Yes, Mr. Thompson, we know how 
you must feel. It must be terrible for you, Mrs. Thompson. Yes, you 
know, I’ve about come to the point where I believe in such a thing as 
killing in self-defence. Why, certainly, we believe you, Mr. Thomp- 
son, why shouldn’t we believe you? Didn’t you have a perfectly fair 
and above-boafd trial? Well, now, natchally, Mr. Thompson, we 
think you done right.” 

Mr. Thompson was satisfied they didn’t think so. Sometimes the air 
around him was so thick with their blame he fought and pushed with 
his fists, and the sweat broke out all over him, he shouted his story in 
a dust-choked voice, he would fairly bellow at last: ‘““My wife, here, 
you know her, she was there, she saw and heard it all, if you don’t 
believe me, ask her, she won’t lie!” and Mrs. Thompson, with her 
hands knotted together, aching, her chin trembling, would never fail 
to say: ‘“Yes, that’s right, that’s the truth—” 

The last straw had been laid on today, Mr. Thompson decided. 
Tom Allbright, an old beau of Ellie’s, why, he had squired Ellie 
around a whole summer, had come out to meet them when they drove 
up, and standing there~bareheaded had stopped them from getting 
out. He had looked past them with an embarrassed frown on his face, 
telling them his wife’s sister was there with a raft of young ones, and 
the house was pretty full and everything upset, or he’d ask them to 
come in. ‘‘We’ve been thinking of trying to get up to your place one 
of these days,” said Mr. Allbright, moving away trying to look busy, 
‘““we’ve been mighty occupied up here of late.’’ So they had to say, 
““Well, we just happened to be driving this way,” and go on. ‘“The 
Allbrights,”’ said Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘always was fair-weather friends.”’ 
“They look out for number one, that’s a fact,”’ said Mr. Thompson. 
But it was cold comfort to them both. 

Finally Mrs. Thompson had given up. “‘Let’s go home, 
“Old Jim’s tired and thirsty, and we’ve gone far enough.” 

Mr. Thompson said, ‘‘Well, while we’re out this way, we might as 
well stop at the McClellans’.”” They drove in, and asked a little cotton- 
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haired boy if his mamma and papa were at home. Mr. Thompson 
wanted to see them. The little boy stood gazing with his mouth open, » 
then galloped into the house shouting, ‘“‘Mommer, Popper, come out 
hyah. That man that kilt Mr. Hatch has come ter see yer!” 

The man came out in his sock feet, with one gallus up, the other 
broken and dangling, and said, “Light down, Mr. Thompson, and 
come in. The ole woman’s washing, but she’ll git here.’”” Mrs. Thomp- 
son, feeling her way, stepped down and sat in a broken rocking-chair 
on the porch that sagged under her feet. The woman of the house, 
barefooted, in a calico wrapper, sat on the edge of the porch, her fat 
sallow face full of curiosity. Mr. Thompson began, ‘‘Well, as I reckon 
you happen to know, I’ve had some strange troubles lately, and, as the 
feller says, it’s not the kind of trouble that happens to a man every 
day in the year, and there’s some things I don’t want no misunder- 
standing about in the neighbours’ minds, so—’ He halted and 
stumbled forward, and the two listening faces took on a mean look, 
a greedy, despising look, a look that said plain as day, ‘‘My, you must 
be a purty sorry feller to come round worrying about what we think, 
we know you wouldn’t be here if you had anybody else to turn to— 
my, I wouldn’t lower myself that much, myself.’’ Mr. Thompson was 
ashamed of himself, he was suddenly in a rage, he’d like to knock 
their dirty skunk heads together, the low-down white trash—but he 
held himself down and went on to the end. ‘‘My wife will tell you,” 
he said, and this was the hardest place, because Ellie always without 
moving a muscle seemed to stiffen as if somebody had threatened to 
hit her; ‘‘ask my wife, she won’t lie.”’ 

“It’s true, I saw it—”’ 

“Well, now,” said the man, drily, scratching his ribs inside his 
shirt, “that sholy is too bad. Well, now, I kaint see what we’ve got 
to do with all this here, however. I kaint see no good reason for us to 
git mixed up in these murder matters, I shore kaint. Whichever way 
you look at it, it ain’t none of my business. However, it’s mighty nice 
of you-all to come around and give us the straight of it, fur we’ve 
heerd some mighty queer yarns about it, mighty queer, I golly you 
couldn’t hardly make head ner tail of it.’ : 

‘“‘Evvybody goin’ round shootin’ they heads off,” said the woman. 
‘“‘Now we don’t hold with killin’; the Bible says——” 

“Shet yer trap,’’ said the man, ‘‘and keep it shet ’r I’ll shet it fer 
yer. Now it shore looks like to me : 

“We mustn’t linger,” said Mrs. Thompson, unclasping her hands. 
‘“We’ve lingered too long now. It’s getting late, and we’ve far to go.” 
Mr. Thompson took the hint and followed her. The man and the 
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woman lolled against their rickety porch poles and watched them go. 

Now lying on his bed, Mr. Thompson knew the end had come. 
Now, this minute, lying in the bed where he had slept with Ellie for 
eighteen years; under this roof where he had laid the shingles when 
he was waiting to get married; there as he was with his whiskers 
already sprouting since his shave that morning; with his fingers feeling 
his bony chin, Mr. Thompson felt he was a dead man. He was dead 
to his other life, he had got to the end of something without knowing 
why, and he had to make a fresh start, he did not know how. Some- 
thing different was going to begin, he didn’t know what. It was in 
some way not his business. He didn’t feel he was going to have much 
to do with it. He got up, aching, hollow, and went out to the kitchen 
where Mrs. ‘Thompson was just taking up the supper. 

“Call the boys,” said Mrs. Thompson. They had been down to the 
barn, and Arthur put out the lantern before hanging it on a nail near 
the door. Mr. Thompson didn’t like their silence. They had hardly 
said a word about anything to him since that day. They seemed to 
avoid him, they ran the place together as if he wasn’t there, and at- 
tended to everything without asking him for any advice. ‘“‘What you 
boys been up to?” he asked, trying to be hearty. ‘Finishing your 
chores 2” 

“No, sir,” said Arthur. “‘there ain’t much to do. Just greasing some 
axles.’’? Herbert said nothing. Mrs. Thompson bowed her head: ‘For 
these and all Thy blessings. . . . Amen,” she whispered weakly, and 
the Thompsons sat there with their eyes down and their faces sorrow- 
ful, as if they were at a funeral. 


EVERY time he shut his eyes, trying to sleep, Mr. ‘Thompson’s mind 
started up and began to run like a rabbit. It jamped from one thing to 
another, trying to pick up a trail here or there that would straighten 
out what had happened that day he killed Mr. Hatch. Try as he might, 
Mr. Thompson’s mind would not go anywhere that it had not already 
been, he could not see anything but what he had seen once, and he 
knew that was not right. If he had not seen straight that first time, 
then everything about his killing Mr. Hatch was wrong from start to 
finish, and there was nothing more to be done about it, he might just 
as well give up. It still seemed to him that he had done, maybe not 
the right thing, but the only thing he could do, that day, but had he? 
Did he have to kill Mr. Hatch? He had never seen a man he hated 
more, the minute he laid eyes on him. He knew in his bones the fellow 
was there for trouble. What seemed so funny now was this: Why 
hadn’t he just told Mr. Hatch to get out before he ever even got in? 
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Mrs. Thompson, her arms crossed on her breast, was lying beside 
him, perfectly still, but she seemed awake, somehow. ‘Asleep, 
Ellie ?”’ 

After all, he might have got rid of him peaceably, or maybe he 
might have had to overpower him and put those handcuffs on him 
and turn him over to the sheriff for disturbing the peace. The most 
they could have done was to lock Mr. Hatch up while he cooled off for 
a few days, or fine him a little something. He would try to think of 
things he might have said to Mr. Hatch. Why, let’s see, I could just 
have said, Now look here, Mr. Hatch, I want to talk to you as man to 
man. But his brain would go empty. What could he have said or done ? 
But if he could have done anything else almost except kill Mr. Hatch, 
then nothing would have happened to Mr. Helton. Mr. Thompson 
hardly ever thought of Mr. Helton. His mind just skipped over him 
and went on. If he stopped to think about Mr. Helton he’d never in 
God’s world get anywhere. He tried to imagine how it might all have 
been, this very night even, if Mr. Helton were still safe and sound out 
in his shack playing his tune about feeling so good in the morning, 
drinking up all the wine so you’d feel even better; and Mr. Hatch 
safe in jail somewhere, mad as hops, maybe, but out of harm’s way 
and ready to listen to reason and to repent of his meanness, the dirty, 
yellow-livered hound coming around persecuting an innocent man 
and ruining a whole family that never harmed him! Mr. Thompson 
felt the veins of his forehead start up, his fists clutched as if they 
seized an axe handle, the sweat broke out on him, he bounded up 
from the bed with a yell smothered in his throat, and Ellie started up 
after him, crying out, ‘‘Oh, oh, don’t! Don’t! Don’t!” as if she were 
having a nightmare. He stood shaking until his bones rattled in him, 
crying hoarsely, ‘Light the lamp, light the lamp, Ellie.”’ 

Instead, Mrs. Thompson gave a shrill weak scream, almost the same 
scream he had heard on that day she came around the house when he 
was standing there with the axe in his hand. He could not see her in 
the dark, but she was on the bed, rolling violently. He felt for her in 
horror, and his groping hands found her arms up, and her own hands 
pulling her hair straight out from her head, her neck strained back, 
and the tight screams strangling her. He shouted out for Arthur, for 
Herbert. ‘“Your mother!”’ he bawled, his voice cracking. As he held 
Mrs. ‘Thompson’s arms, the boys came tumbling in, Arthur with the 
lamp above his head. By this light Mr. Thompson saw Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s eyes, wide open, staring dreadfully at him, the tears pouring. 
She sat up at sight of the boys, and held out one arm towards them, 
the hand wagging in a crazy circle, then dropped on her back again, 
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and suddenly went limp. Arthur set the lamp on the table and turned 
on Mr. Thompson. ‘‘She’s scared,’’ he said, ‘‘she’s scared to death.”’ 
His face was in a knot of rage, his fists were doubled up, he faced his 
father as if he meant to strike him. Mr. Thompson’s jaw fell, he was 
so surprised he stepped back from the bed. Herbert went to the other 
side. ‘They stood on each side of Mrs. Thompson and watched Mr. 
Thompson as if he were a dangerous wild beast. ‘‘What did you do 
to her?” shouted Arthur, in a grown man’s voice. ‘“You touch her 
again and I’ll blow your héart out!’’ Herbert was pale and his cheek 
twitched, but he was on Arthur’s side; he would do what he could to 
help Arthur. 

Mr. Thompson had no fight left in him. His knees bent as he stood, 
his chest collapsed. ‘‘Why, Arthur,” he said, his words crumbling and 
his breath coming short. ‘‘She’s fainted again. Get the ammonia.”’ 
Arthur did not move. Herbert brought the bottle, and handed it, 
shrinking, to his father. 

Mr. Thompson held it under Mrs. Thompson’s nose. He poured a 
little in the palm of his hand and rubbed it on her forehead. She 
gasped and opened her eyes and turned her head away from him. 
Herbert began a doleful hopeless sniffling. ““Mamma,”’ he kept saying, 
“Mamma, don’t die.” 

“Pm all right,” Mrs. Thompson said. ‘““Now don’t you worry 
around. Now Herbert, you mustn’t do that. I’m all right.” She closed 
her eyes. Mr. Thompson began pulling on his best pants; he put on 
his socks and shoes. The boys sat on each side of the bed, watching 
Mrs. Thompson’s face. Mr. Thompson put on his shirt and coat. He 
said, ‘‘I reckon I’ll ride over and get the doctor. Don’t look like all this 
fainting is a good sign. Now you just keep watch until I get back.” 
They listened, but said nothing. He said, ‘Don’t you get any notions 
in your head. J never did your mother any harm in my life, on pur- 
pose.”” He went out, and, looking back, saw Herbert staring at him 
from under his brows, like a stranger. ‘‘You’ll know how to look after 
her,”’ said Mr. ‘Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson went through the kitchen. There he lighted the 
lantern, took a thin pad of scratch paper and a stub pencil from the 
shelf where the boys kept their school-books. He swung the lantern on 
his arm and reached into the cupboard where he kept the guns. The 
shotgun was there to his hand, primed and ready, a man never knows 
when he may need a shotgun. He went out of the house without look- 
ing around, or looking back when he had left it, passed his barn with- 
out seeing it, and struck out to the farthest end of his fields, which 
ran for half a mile to the east. So many blows had been struck at 
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Mr. Thompson and from so many directions he couldn’t stop any more 
to find out where he was hit. He walked on, over ploughed ground and 
over meadow, going through barbed wire fences cautiously, putting 
his gun through first; he could almost see in the dark, now his eyes 
were used to it. Finally he came to the last fence; here he sat down, 
back against a post, lantern at his side, and, with the pad on his knee, 
fnisteded the stub pencil andsbegan to write: 

‘Before Almighty God, the great judge of all before who I am about 
to appear, I do hereby solemnly swear that I did not take the life of 
Mr. Homer T. Hatch on purpose. It was done in defence of Mr. Helton. 
I did not aim to hit him with the axe but only to keep him off Mr. 
Helton. He aimed a blow at Mr. Helton who was not looking for it. 
It was my belief at the time that Mr. Hatch would of taken the life 
of Mr. Helton if I did not interfere. I have told all this to the judge 
and the jury and they let me off but nobody believes it. This is the 
only way I can prove I am not a cold blooded murderer like everybody 
seems to think. If I had been in Mr. Helton’s place he would of done 
the same for me. [I still think I done the only thing there was to do. 
My wife—”’ 

Mr. Thompson stopped here to think a while. He wet the pencil 
point with the tip of his tongue and marked out the last two words. 
He sat a while blacking out the words until he had made a neat oblong 
patch where they had been, and started again: 

“It was Mr. Homer T. Hatch who came to do wrong to a harmless 
man. He caused all this trouble and he deserved to die but I am sorry 
it was me who had to kill him.” i 

He licked the point of his pencil again, and signed his full name 
carefully, folded the paper and put it in his outside pocket. Taking off 
his right shoe and sock, he set the butt of the shotgun along the 
ground with the twin barrels pointed towards his head. It was very 
awkward. He thought about this a little, leaning his head against the 
gun mouth. He was trembling and his head was drumming until he 
was deaf and blind, but he lay down flat on the earth on his side, 
drew the barrel weidey his chin and fumbled for the trigger with his 
ereat toe. That way he could work it. 
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HEN the front door had shut them out and the butler Baines 

had turned back into*the dark heavy hall, Philip began to live. 
He stood in front of the nursery door, listening until he heard the 
engine of the taxi die out along the street. His parents were gone for 
a fortnight’s holiday; he was “‘between nurses,” one dismissed and 
the other not arrived; he was alone in the great Belgravia house with 
Baines and Mrs. Baines. 

He could go anywhere, even through the green baize door to the 
pantry or down the stairs to the basement living-room. He felt a 
stranger in his home because he could go into any room and all the 
rooms were empty. 

You could only guess who had once occupied them: the rack of 
pipes in the smoking-room beside the elephant tusks, the carved wood 
tobacco jar; in the bedroom the pink hangings and pale perfumes and 
the three-quarter finished jars of cream which Mrs. Baines had not 
yet cleared away; the high glaze on the never-opened piano in the 
drawing-room, the china clock, the silly little tables and the silver: 
but here Mrs. Baines was already busy, pulling down the curtains, 
covering the chairs in dust-sheets. 

“Be off out of here, Master Philip,” and she looked at him with her 
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hateful peevish eyes, while she moved round, getting everything in 
order, meticulous and loveless and doing her duty. 

Philip Lane went downstairs and pushed at the baize door; he looked 
into the pantry, but Baines was not there, then he set foot for the first 
time on the stairs to the basement. Again he had the sense: this is 
life. All his seven nursery years vibrated with the strange, the new 
experience. His crowded busy brain was like a city which feels the 
earth tremble at a distant earthquake shock. He was apprehensive, 
but he was happier than he had ever been. Everything was more 
important than before. 

Baines was reading a newspaper in his shirt-sleeves. He said: 
“Come in, Phil, and make yourself at home. Wait a moment and I’ll 
do the honours,”’ and going to a white cleaned cupboard he brought 
out a bottle of ginger-beer and half a Dundee cake. ‘‘Half-past eleven 
in the morning,” Baines said. “It’s opening time, my boy,”’ and he 
cut the cake and poured out the ginger-beer. He was more genial 
than Philip had ever known him, more at his ease, a man in his own 
home. 

“Shall I call Mrs. Baines?’’ Philip asked, and he was glad when 
Baines said no. She was busy. She liked to be busy, so why interfere 
with her pleasure ? 

“A spot of drink at half-past eleven,”’ Baines said, pouring himself 
out a glass of ginger-beer, “‘gives an appetite for chop and does no 
man any harm.”’ 

“A chop?” Philip asked. 

“Old Coasters,”’ Baines said, “‘call all food chop.” 

“But it’s not a chop?” 

“Well, it might be, you know, cooked with palm oil. And then some 
paw-paw to follow.” t 

Philip looked out of the basement window at the dry stone yard, the 
ash-can and the legs going up and down beyond the railings. 

““Was it hot there?” 

“Ah, you never felt such heat. Not a nice heat, mind, like you get 
in the park on a day like this. Wet,”’ Baines said, ‘“‘corruption.”” He 
cut himself a slice of cake. ‘‘Smelling of rot,’’ Baines said, rolling his 
eyes round the small basement room, from clean cupboard to clean 
cupboard, the sense of bareness, of nowhere to hide a man’s secrets. 
With an air of regret for something lost he took a long draught of 
ginger-beer. 

“Why did father live out there?” 

“Tt was his job,”’ Baines said, ‘‘same as this is mine now. And it was 
mine then too. It was a man’s job. You wouldn’t believe it now, but 
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Ive had forty niggers under me, doing what I told them to.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“T married Mrs. Baines.” 

Philip took the slice of Dundee cake in his hand and munched it 
round the room. He felt very old, independent and judicial; he was 
aware that Baines was talking to him as man to man. He never called 
him Master Philip as Mrs. Baines did, who was servile when she was 
not authoritative. 

Baines had seen the world; he had seen beyond the railings, beyond 
the tired legs of typists, the Pimlico parade to and from Victoria. He 
sat there over his ginger-pop with the resigned dignity of an exile; 
Baines didn’t complain; he had chosen his fate; and if his fate was 
Mrs. Baines he had only himself to blame. , 

But today, because the house was almost empty and Mrs. Baines 
was upstairs and there was nothing to do, he allowed himself a little 
acidity. . 

“I’d go back tomorrow if I had the chance.” 

“Did you ever shoot a nigger?” 

“T never had any call to shoot,’’ Baines said. “‘Of course I carried a 
gun. But you didn’t need to treat them bad. That just made them 
stupid. Why,” Baines said, bowing his thin grey hair with embarrass- 
ment over the ginger-pop, ‘I loved some of those damned niggers. 
I couldn’t help loving them. There they’d be laughing, holding hands, 
they liked to touch each other; it made them feel fine to know the 
other fellow was round. 

“Tt didn’t mean anything we could understand; two of them would 
go about all day without loosing hold, grown men; but it wasn’t love; 
it didn’t mean anything we could understand.”’ 

“Eating between meals,” Mrs. Baines said. ‘“‘What would your 
mother say, Master Philip?” 

She came down the steep stairs to the basement, her hands full of 
pots of cream and salve, tubes of grease and paste. “‘You oughtn’t to 
encourage him, Baines,”’ she said, sitting down in a wicker armchair 
and screwing up her small ill-humoured eyes at the Coty lipstick, 
Pond’s cream, the Leichner rouge and Cyclax powder and Elizabeth 
Arden astringent. 

She threw them one by one into the waste-paper basket. She saved 
only the cold cream..‘‘Telling the boy stories,” she said. “‘Go along to 
the nursery, Master Philip, while,I get lunch.” 

Philip climbed the stairs to the baize door. He heard Mrs. Baines’s 
voice like the voice in a nightmare when the small Price light has 
guttered in the saucer and the curtains move; it was sharp and shrill 
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and full of malice, louder than people ought to speak, exposed. 

“Sick to death of your ways, Baines, spoiling the boy. Time you 
did some work about the house,” but he couldn’t hear what Baines 
said in reply. He pushed open the baize door, came up like a small 
earth animal in his grey flannel shorts into a wash of sunlight on a 
parquet floor, the gleam of mirrors dusted and polished and beautified 
by Mrs. Baines. 

Something broke downstairs, and Philip sadly mounted the stairs to 
the nursery. He pitied Baines; it occurred to him how happily they 
could live together in the empty house if Mrs. Baines were called 
away. He didn’t want to play with his Meccano sets; he wouldn’t take 
out his train or his soldiers; he sat at the table with his chin on his 
hands: this is life; and suddenly he felt responsible for Baines, as if 
he were the master of the house and Baines an ageing servant who 
deserved to be cared for. There was not much one could do; he 
decided at least to be good. 

He was not surprised when Mrs. Baines was agreeable at lunch; he 
was used to her changes. Now it was ‘another helping of meat, 
Master Philip,” or ‘‘Master Philip, a little more of this nice pudding.” 
It was a pudding he liked, Queen’s pudding with a perfect meringue, 
but he wouldn’t eat a second helping lest she might count that a 
victory. She was the kind of woman who thought that any injustice 
could be counterbalanced by something good to eat. ; 

She was sour, but she liked making sweet things; one never had to 
complain of a lack of jam or plums; she ate well herself and added soft 
sugar to the meringue and the strawberry jam. The half light through 
the basement window set the motes moving above her pale hair like dust 
as she sifted the sugar, and Baines crouched over his plate saying nothing. 

Again Philip felt responsibility. Bames had looked forward to this, 
and Baines was disappointed: everything was being spoilt. The sensa- 
tion of disappointment was one which Philip could share; knowing 
nothing of love or jealousy or passion he could understand better than 
anyone this grief, something hoped for not happening, something 
promised not fulfilled, something exciting turning dull. “Baines,” 
he said, “‘will you take me for a walk this afternoon 2?” 

“‘No,”’ Mrs. Baines said, ‘‘no. That he won’t. Not with all the silver 
to clean.” 

“There’s a fortnight to do it in,’”’ Baines said. 

“Work first, pleasure afterwards.”” Mrs. Baines helped herself to 
some more meringue. 

Baines suddenly put down his spoon and fork and pushed his plate 
away. ‘‘Blast,” he said. 
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“Temper,”’ Mrs. Baines said softly, “temper. Don’t you go breaking 
any more things, Baines, and I won’t have you swearing in front of 
the boy. Master Philip, if you’ve finished you can get down.” She 
skinned the rest of the meringue off the pudding. 

“I want to go for a walk,” Philip said. 

“You’ll go and have a rest.” 

“T will go for a walk.” 

“Master Philip,” Mrs. Baines said. She got up from the table 
leaving her meringue unfinished, and came towards him, thin, 
menacing, dusty in the basement room. ‘‘Master Philip, you do as 
you’re told.”’ She took him by the arm and squeezed it gently; she 
watched him with a joyless passionate glitter and above her head the 
feet of the typists trudged back to the Victoria offices after the lunch 
interval. 

“Why shouldn’t I go for a walk?” But he weakened; he was scared 
and ashamed of being scared. This was life; a strange passion he 
couldn’t understand moving in the basement room. He saw a small 
pile of broken glass swept into a corner by the waste-paper basket. 
He looked to Baines for help and only intercepted hate; the sad 
hopeless hate of something behind bars. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he repeated. 

“Master Philip,’’ Mrs. Baines said, ‘“‘you’ve got to do as you’re 
told. You mustn’t think just because your father’s away there’s 
nobody here to ee 

“You wouldn’t dare,’’ Philip cried, and was startled by Baines’s low 
interjection: : 

‘“‘There’s nothing she wouldn’t dare.” 

“T hate you,’’ Philip said to Mrs. Baines. He pulled away from her 
and ran to the door, but she was there before him; she was old, but 
she was quick. 

“‘Master Philip,” she said, ‘“‘you’ll say you’re sorry.”’ She stood in 
front of the door quivering with excitement. ‘“‘What would your 
father do if he heard you say that?” 

She put a hand out to seize him, dry and white with constant soda, 
the nails cut to the quick, but he backed away and put the table 
between them, and suddenly to his surprise she smiled; she became 
again as servile as she had been arrogant. “Get along with you, 
Master Philip,”’ she said with glee, ‘‘I see I’m going to have my hands 
full till your father and mother come back.” 

She left the door unguarded and when he passed her she slapped 
him playfully. “I’ve got too much to do today to trouble about you. 
I haven’t covered half the chairs,’’ and suddenly even the upper part 
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of the house became unbearable to him as he thought of Mrs. Baines 
moving round shrouding the sofas, laying out the dust-sheets. 

So he wouldn’t go upstairs to get his cap but walked straight out 
across the shining hall into the street, and again, as he looked this 
way and looked that way, it was life he was in the middle of. 


2 

IT WAS the pink sugar cakes in the window on a paper doily, the ham, 
the slab of mauve sausage, the wasps driving like small torpedoes 
across the pane that caught Philip’s attention. His feet were tired by 
pavements; he had been afraid to cross the road, had simply walked 
first in one direction, then in the other. He was nearly home now; the 
square was at the end of the street; this was a shabby outpost of 
Pimlico, and he smudged the pane with his nose looking for sweets, and 
saw between the cakes and ham a different Baines. He hardly 
recognized the bulbous eyes, the bald forehead. It was a happy, bold 
and buccaneering Baines, even though it was, when you looked 
closer, a desperate Baines. 

Philip had never seen the girl. He remembered Baines had a niece 
and he thought that this might be her. She was thin and drawn, and 
she wore a white mackintosh; she meant nothing to Philip; she 
belonged to a world about which he knew nothing at all. He couldn’t 
make up stories about her, as he could make them up about withered 
Sir Hubert Reed, the Permanent Secretary, about Mrs. Wince- 
Dudley who came up once a year from Penstanley in Suffolk with a 
green umbrella and an enormous black handbag, as he could make 
them up about the upper servants in all the houses where he went to 
tea and games. She just didn’t belong; he thought of mermaids and 
Undine; but she didn’t belong there either, nor to the adventures of 
Emil, nor to the Bastables. She sat there looking at an iced pink cake 
in the detachment and mystery of the completely disinherited, looking 
at the half-used pots of powder which Baines had set out on the 
marble-topped table between them. 

Baines was urging, hoping, entreating, commanding, and the girl 
looked at the tea and the china pots and cried. Baines passed his 
handkerchief across the table, but she wouldn’t wipe her eyes; she 
screwed it in her palm and let the tears ran down, wouldn’t do 
anything, wouldn’t speak, would only put up a silent despairing 
resistance to what she dreaded and wanted and refused to listen to at 
any price. The two brains battled over the tea-cups loving each other, 
and there came to Philip outside, beyond the ham and wasps and dusty 
Pimlico pane, a confused indication of the struggle. 
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He was inquisitive and he didn’t understand and he wanted to 
know. He went and stood in the doorway to see better, he was less 
sheltered than he had ever been; other people’s lives for the first 
time touched and pressed and moulded. He would never escape that 
scene. In a week he had forgotten it, but it conditioned his career, 
the long austerity of his life; when he was dying he said: ‘‘Who is 
shee 

Baines had won; he was cocky and the girl was happy. She wiped 
her face, she opened a pot of powder, and their fingers touched across 
the table. It occurred to Philip that it would be amusing to imitate 
Mrs. Baines’s voice and call “Baines” to him from the door. 

It shrivelled them; you couldn’t describe it in any other way; it 
made them smaller, they weren’t happy any more and they weren’t 
bold. Baines was the first to recover and trace the voice, but that 
didn’t make things as they were. The sawdust was spilled out of the 
afternoon; nothing you did could mend it, and Philip was scared. 
“I didn’t mean. . . .”’ He wanted to say that he loved Baines, that 
he had only wanted to laugh at Mrs. Baines. But he had discovered 
that you couldn’t laugh at Mrs. Baines. She wasn’t Sir Hubert Reed, 
who used steel nibs and carried a pen-wiper in his pocket; she wasn’t 
Mrs. Wince-Dudley; she was darkness when the night-light went out 
in a draught; she was the frozen blocks of earth he had seen one 
winter in a graveyard when someone said, ““They need an electric 
drill”; she was the flowers gone bad and smelling in the little closet 
room at Penstanley. There was nothing to laugh about. You had to 
endure her when she was there and forget about her quickly when 
she was away, suppress the thought of her, ram it down deep. 

Baines said: “‘It’s only Phil,” beckoned him in and gave him the 
pink iced cake the girl hadn’t eaten, but the afternoon was broken, 
the cake was like dry bread in the throat. The girl left them at once; 
she even forgot to take the powder; like a small blunt icicle in her 
white mackintosh she stood in the doorway with her back to them, 
then melted into the afternoon. 

“Who is she?’’ Philip asked. “Is she your niece ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Baines said, “‘that’s who she is; she’s my niece,’ 
poured the last drops of water on to the coarse black leaves in the 
teapot. 

“May as well have another cup,” Baines said. 

“The cup that cheers,” he said hopelessly, watching the bitter 
black fluid drain out of the spout. 

“Have a glass of ginger-pop, Phil?” 


“T’m sorry. I’m sorry, Baines.” 
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“Tt’s not your fault, Phil. Why, I could believe it wasn’t you at all, 
but her. She creeps in everywhere.” He fished two leaves out of his 
cup and laid them on the back of his hand, a thin soft flake and a hard 
stalk. He beat them with his hand: ‘“Today,” and the stalk detached 
itself, “tomorrow, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday,” 
but the flake wouldn’t come, stayed where it was, drying under his 
blows, with a resistance you wouldn’t believe it to possess. ““The tough 
one wins,’’ Baines said. 

He got up and paid the bill and out they went into the street. 
Baines said, ‘‘I don’t ask you to say what isn’t true. But you needn’t 
mention to Mrs. Baines you met us here.” 

“Of course not,’’ Philip said, and catching something of Sir Hubert 
Reed’s manner, ‘‘I understand, Baines.’’ But he didn’t understand a 
thing; he was caught up in other people’s darkness. 

“Tt was stupid,’ Baines said. ‘So near home, but I hadn’t time to 
think, you see. I’d got to see her.” 

“Of course, Baines.”’ 

“T haven’t time to spare,”’ Baines said. “I’m not young. I’ve got 
to see that she’s all right.” 

“Of course you have, Baines.”’ 

“Mrs. Baines will get it out of you if she can.” 

‘You can trust me, Baines,’’ Philip said in a dry important Reed 
voice; and then, “‘Look out. She’s at the window watching.” And there 
indeed she was, looking up at them, between the lace curtains, from 
the basement room, speculating. ‘‘Need we go in, Baines>?’’ Philip 
asked, cold lying heavy on his stomach like too much pudding; he 
clutched Baines’s arm. 

“Careful,”’ Baines said softly, “‘careful.” 

“But need we go in, Baines? It’s early. Take me for a walk in the 
park.” 

“Better not.” 

“But I’m frightened, Baines.’ 

“You haven’t any cause,” Baines said. ‘‘Nothing’s going to hurt 
you. You just run along upstairs to the nursery. I’ll go down by the 
area and talk to Mrs. Baines.” But even he stood hesitating at the top 
of the stone steps pretending not to see her, where she watched 
between the curtains. “In at the front door, Phil, and up the stairs.” 

Philip didn’t linger in the hall; he ran, slithering on the parquet 
Mrs. Baines had polished, to the stairs. Through the drawing-room 
doorway on the first floor he saw the draped chairs; even the china 
clock on the mantel was covered like a canary’s cage; as he passed it, 
it chimed the hour, muffled and secret under the duster, On the 
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nursery table he found his supper laid out: a glass of milk and a piece 
of bread and butter, a sweet biscuit,.and a little cold Queen’s pudding 
without the meringue. He had no appetite; he strained his ears for 
Mrs. Baines’s coming, for the sound of voices, but the basement held 
its secrets; the green baize door shut off that world. He drank the 
milk and ate the biscuit, but he didn’t touch the rest, and presently 
he could hear the soft precise footfalls of Mrs. Baines on the stairs: 
she was a good servant, she walked softly; she was a determined 
woman, she walked precisely. 

But she wasn’t angry when she came in; she was ingratiating as 
she opened the night nursery door—‘‘Did you have a good walk, 
Master Philip ?”’—pulled down the blinds, laid out his pyjamas, came 
back to clear his supper. ‘“‘I’m glad Baines found you. Your mother 
wouldn’t have liked your being out alone.’’ She examined the tray. 
“Not much appetite, have you, Master Philip? Why don’t you try a 
little of this nice pudding? I’ll bring you up some more jam for it.” 

“No, no, thank you, Mrs. Baines,’’ Philip said. 

“You ought to eat more,’’ Mrs. Baines said. She sniffed round the 
room like a dog. “‘You didn’t take any pots out of the waste-paper 
basket in the kitchen, did you, Master Philip?”’ 

“No,” Philip said. 

“Of course you wouldn’t. I just wanted to make sure.” She patted 
his shoulder and her fingers flashed to his lapel; she picked off a tiny 
crumb of pink sugar. “Oh, Master Philip,” she said, “‘that’s why you 
haven’t any appetite. You’ve been buying sweet cakes. That’s not 
what your pocket-money’s for.’ 

“But I didn’t,”’ Philip said. “I didn’t.” 

She tasted the sugar with the tip of her tongue. 

“Don’t tell lies to me, Master Philip. I won’t stand for it any more 
than your father would.” 

“T didn’t, I didn’t,” Philip said. ‘“They gave it me. I mean Baines,”’ 
but she had pounced on the word “‘they.’’ She had got what she 
wanted; there was no doubt about that, even when you didn’t know 
what it was she wanted. Philip was angry and miserable and dis- 
appointed because he hadn’t kept Baines’s secret. Baines oughtn’t to 
have trusted him; grown-up people should keep their own secrets, 
and yet here was Mrs. Baines immediately entrusting him with 
another. 

“Tet me tickle your palm and see if you can keep a secret.” But 
he put his hand behind him; he wouldn’t be touched. “‘It’s a secret 
between us, Master Philip, that I know all about them. I suppose she 
was having tea with him,” she speculated. 
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‘Why shouldn’t she?” he said, the responsibility for Baines weigh- 
ing on his spirit, the idea that he had got to keep her secret when he 
hadn’t kept Baines’s making him miserable with the unfairness of 
life. ‘“She was nice.” 

“She was nice, was she?” Mrs. Baines said in a bitter voice he 
wasn’t used to. 

‘“‘And she’s his niece.” 

“So that’s what he said,’’ Mrs. Baines struck softly back at him like 
the clock under the duster. She tried to be jocular. ‘“The old scoundrel. 
Don’t you tell him I know, Master Philip.” She stood very still 
between the table and the door, thinking very hard, planning 
something. ‘‘Promise you won’t tell. I’ll give you that Meccano set, 
Master Philip... .” 

He turned his back on her; he wouldn’t promise, but he wouldn’t 
tell. He would have nothing to do with their secrets, the responsibilities 
they were determined to lay on him. He was only anxious to forget. 
He had received already a larger dose of life than he had bargained for, 
and he was scared. ‘“‘A 2A Meccano set, Master Philip.”’ He never 
opened his Meccano set again, never built anything, never created 
anything, died, the old dilettante, sixty years later with nothing to 
show rather than preserve the memory of Mrs. Baines’s malicious 
voice saying good night, her soft, determined footfalls on the stairs 
to the basement, going down, going down. 

3 
THE sun poured in between the curtains and Baines was beating a 
tattoo on the water-can. ‘“‘Glory, glory,’ Baines said. He sat down on 
the end of the bed and said, ‘‘I beg to announce that Mrs. Baines has 
been called away. Her mother’s dying. She won’t be back till 
tomorrow.” 

“Why did you wake me up so early?” Philip said. He watched 
Baines with uneasiness; he wasn’t going to be drawn in; he’d learnt 
his lesson. It wasn’t right for a man of Baines’s age to be so merry. 
It made a grown person human in the same way that you were 
human. For if a grown-up could behave so childishly, you were liable, 
too, to find yourself in their world. It was enough that it came at you 
in dreams: the witch at the corner, the man with a knife. So ‘It’s 
very early,’’ he complained, even though he loved Baines, even though 
he couldn’t help being glad that Baines was happy. He was divided 
by the fear and the attraction of life. 

“T want to make this a long day,” Baines said. ‘This is the best time,”’ 
He pulled the curtains back. “It’s a bit misty. The cat’s been out all 
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night. There she is, sniffing round the area. They haven’t taken in 
any milk at 59. Emma’s shaking out the mats at 63.” He said: ‘This 
was what I used to think about on the Coast: somebody shaking mats 
and the cat coming home. I can see it today,” Baines said, ‘“‘just as if - 
I was still in Africa. Most days you don’t notice what you’ve got. It’s 
a good life if you don’t weaken.”’ He put a penny on the washstand. 
“When you’ve dressed, Phil; run and get a Mail from the barrow 
at the corner. I’ll be cooking the sausages.”’ 

“Sausages 2?” 

“Sausages,”’ Baines said. ‘“‘We’re going to celebrate today. A fair 
bust.”” He celebrated at breakfast, restless, cracking jokes, unaccount- 
ably merry and nervous. It was going to be a long long day, he kept 
on coming back to that: for years he had waited for a long day, he 
had sweated in the damp Coast heat, changed shirts, gone down with 
fever, lain between the blankets and sweated, all in the hope of this 
long day, that cat sniffing round the area, a bit of mist, the mats 
beaten at 63. He propped the Mail in front of the coffee-pot and read 
pieces aloud. He said, ‘“‘Cora Down’s been married for the fourth 
time.”” He was amused, but it wasn’t his idea of a long day. His long 
day was the Park, watching the riders in the Row, seeing Sir Arthur 
Stillwater pass beyond the rails (‘“‘He dined with us once in Bo; up 
from Freetown; he was governor there’’), lunch at the Corner House 
for Philip’s sake (he’d have preferred himself a glass of stout and some 
oysters at the York bar), the Zoo, the long bus ride home in the last 
summer light: the leaves in the Green Park were beginning to turn 
and the motors nuzzled out of Berkeley Street with the low sun gently 
glowing on their wind-screens. Baines envied no one, not Cora Down, 
or Sir Arthur Stillwater, or Lord Sandale, who came out on to the 
steps of the Army and Navy and then went back again because he 
hadn’t got anything to do and might as well look at another paper. 
“‘T said don’t let me see you touch that black again.” Baines had led a 
man’s life; everyone on top of the bus pricked their ears when he told 
Philip all about it. 

“Would you have shot him?” Philip asked, and Baines put his 
head back and tilted his dark respectable manservant’s hat to a better 
angle as the bus swerved round the artillery memorial. 

“T wouldn’t have thought twice about it. I’d have shot to kill,” he 
boasted, and the bowed figure went by, the steel helmet, the heavy 
cloak, the down-turned rifle and the folded hands. 

“Have you got the revolver?” 

“Of course I’ve got it,” Baines said. ‘‘Don’t I need it with all the 
burglaries there’ve been?” This was the Baines whom Philip loved: 
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not Baines singing and care-free, but Baines responsible, Baines 
behind barriers, living his man’s life. 

All the buses streamed out from Victoria like a convoy of aero- 
planes to bring Baines home with honour. ‘Forty blacks under me,”’ 
and there waiting near the area steps was the proper conventional 
reward, love at lighting-up time. 

“It’s your niece,” Philip said, recognizing the white mackintosh, 
but not the happy sleepy face. She frightened him like an unlucky 
number; he nearly told Baines what Mrs. Baines had said; but he 
didn’t want to bother, he wanted to leave things alone. 

‘““Why, so it is,’’ Baines said. “I shouldn’t wonder if she was going 
to have a bite of supper with us.’’ But he said they’d play a game, 
pretend they didn’t know her, slip down the area steps, “‘and here,”’ 
Baines said, ‘‘we are,”’ lay the table, put out the cold sausages, a bottle 
of beer, a bottle of ginger-pop, a flagon of harvest burgundy. ‘‘Every- 
one his own drink,”’ Baines said. ‘‘Run upstairs, Phil, and see if there’s 
been a post.”’ 

Philip didn’t like the empty house at dusk before the hights went 
on. He hurried. He wanted to be back with Baines. The hall lay there 
in quiet and shadow prepared to show him something he didn’t want 
to see. Some letters rustled down, and someone knocked. ‘‘Open in 
the name of the Republic.” The tumbrils rolled, the head bobbed in 
the bloody basket. Knock, knock, and the postman’s footsteps going 
away. Philip gathered the letters. The slit in the door was like the 
grating in a jeweller’s window. He remembered the policeman he 
had seen peer through. He had said to his nurse, ‘“‘What’s he doing?” 
and when she said, ‘“‘He’s seeing if everything’s all right,” his brain 
immediately filled with images of all that might be wrong. He ran 
to the baize door and the stairs. The girl was already there and Baines 
was kissing her. She leant breathless against the dresser. ‘“This is 
Emmy, Phil.” 

“‘There’s a letter for you, Baines.” 

“Emmy,” Baines said, ‘‘it’s from her.” But he wouldn’t open it. 
‘You bet she’s coming back.”’ 

“We'll have supper, anyway,’ Emmy said. ‘‘She can’t harm that.” 

“You don’t know her,” Baines said. ‘‘Nothing’s safe. Damn it,” 
he said, “I was a man once,” and he opened the letter. 

“Can I start?” Philip asked, but Baines didn’t hear; he presented in 
his stillness and attention an example of the importance grown-up 
people attached to the written word: you had to write your thanks, 
not wait and speak them, as if letters couldn’t le. But Philip knew 
better than that, sprawling his thanks across a page to Aunt Alice 
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who had given him a doll he was too old for. Letters could lie ali 
right, but they made the lie permanent: they lay as evidence against 
you; they made you meaner than the spoken word. 

“She’s not coming back till tomorrow night,” Baines said. He opened 
the bottles, he pulled up the chairs, he kissed Emmy again against 
the dresser. 

“You oughtn’t to,” Emmy said, “with the boy here.”’ 

““He’s got to learn,’’ Baines said, ‘‘like the rest of us,’’ and he helped 
Philp to three sausages. He only took one himself; he said he wasn’t 
hungry; but when Emmy said she wasn’t hungry either he stood over 
her and made her eat. He was timid and rough with her; he made 
her drink the harvest burgundy because he said she needed building 
up; he wouldn’t take no for an answer, but when he touched her his 
hands were light and clumsy too, as if he was afraid to damage some- 
thing delicate and didn’t know how to handle anything so light. 

‘““This is better than milk and biscuits, eh 2” 

“Yes,” Philip said, but he was scared, scared for Baines as much as 
for himself. He couldn’t help wondering at every bite, at every draught 
of the ginger-pop, what Mrs. Baines would say if she ever learnt of this 
meal; he couldn’t imagine it, there was a depth of bitterness and 
rage in Mrs. Baines you couldn’t sound. He said, “‘She won’t be coming 
back tonight ?”’ but you could tell by the way they immediately under- 
stood him that she wasn’t really away at all; she was there in the 
basement with them, driving them to longer drinks and louder talk, 
biding her time for the right cutting word. Baines wasn’t really 
happy; he was dénly watching happiness from close to instead of from 
far away. 

_ “No,” he said, ‘‘she’ll not be back till late tomorrow.” He couldn’t 
keep his eyes off happiness; he’d played around as much as other men, 
he kept on reverting to the Coast as if to excuse himself for his 
innocence; he wouldn’t have been so innocent if he’d lived his life 
in London, so innocent when it came to tenderness. “If it was you, 
Emmy,” he said, looking at the white dresser, the scrubbed chairs, 
“‘this’d be like a home.”’ Already the room was not quite so harsh; 
there was a little dust in corners, the silver needed a final polish, the 
morning’s paper lay untidily on a chair. ‘‘You’d better go to bed, 
Phil; it’s been a long day.” 

They didn’t leave him to find his own way up through the dark 
shrouded house; they went with him, turning on lights, touching 
each other’s fingers on the switches; floor after floor they drove the 
night back; they spoke softly among the covered chairs ; they watched 
him undress, they didn’t make him wash or clean his teeth, they saw 
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him into bed and lit his night-light and left his door ajar. He could 
hear their voices on the stairs, friendly like the guests he heard at 
dinner-parties when they moved down to the hall, saying good night. 
They belonged; wherever they were they made a home. He heard a 
door open and a clock strike, he heard their voices for a long while, 
so that he felt they were not far away and he was safe. The voices 
didn’t dwindle, they simply went out, and he could be sure that they 
were still somewhere not far from him, silent together in one of the 
many empty rooms, growing sleepy together as he grew sleepy after 
the long day. 

He just had time to sigh faintly with satisfaction, because this, too, 
perhaps had been life, before he slept and the inevitable terrors of 
sleep came round him: a man with a tricolour hat beat at the door on 
His Majesty’s service, a bleeding head lay on the kitchen table in a 
basket, and the Siberian wolves crept closer. He was bound hand and 
foot and couldn’t move; they leapt round him breathing heavily; 
he opened his eyes and Mrs. Baines was there, her grey untidy hair 
in threads over his face, her black hat askew. A loose hairpin fell on 
the pillow and one musty thread brushed his mouth. ‘‘Where are 
they 2”? she whispered. ‘‘Where are they 2” 


4 

PHILIP watched her in terror. Mrs. Baines was out of breath as if 
she had been searching all the empty rooms, looking under loose 
covers. 

With her untidy grey hair and her black dress buttoned to her 
throat, her gloves of black cotton, she was so like the witches of his 
dreams that he didn’t dare to speak. There was a stale smell in her 
breath. 

“‘She’s here,” Mrs. Baines said; ‘‘you can’t deny she’s here.”’ Her 
face was simultaneously marked with cruelty and misery; she wanted 
to “‘do things”’ to people, but she suffered all the time. It would have 
done her good to scream, but she daren’t do that: it would warn them. 
She came ingratiatingly back to the bed where Philip lay rigid on his 
back and whispered, ‘‘I haven’t forgotten the Meccano set. You shall 
have it tomorrow, Master Philip. We’ve got secrets together, haven’t 
we ? Just tell me where they are.” 

He couldn’t speak. Fear held him as firmly as any nightmare. She 
said, ““Tell Mrs. Baines, Master Philip. You love your Mrs. Baines, 
don’t you?” That was too much; he couldn’t speak, but he could 
move his mouth in terrified denial, wince away from her dusty image. 

She whispered, coming closer to him, ‘‘Such deceit. I’ll tell your 
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father. [ll settle with you myself when I’ve found them. You’ll 
smart; I’ll see you smart.’’ Then immediately she was still, listening. 
A board had creaked on the floor below, and a moment later, while she 
stooped listening above his bed, there came the whispers of two people 
who were happy and sleepy together after a long day. The night-light 
stood beside the mirror and Mrs. Baines could see bitterly there her 
own reflection, misery and cruelty wavering in the glass, age and dust 
and nothing to hope for. She sobbed without tears, a dry, breathless 
sound; but her cruelty was a kind of pride which kept her going; it 
was her best quality, she would have been merely pitiable without it. 
She went out of the door on tiptoe, feeling her way across the landing, 
going so softly down the stairs that no one behind a shut door could 
hear her. Then there was complete silence again; Philip could move; 
he raised his knees; he sat up in bed; he wanted to die. It wasn’t fair, 
the walls were down again between his world and theirs; but this 
time it was something worse than merriment that the grown people 
made him share; a passion moved in the house he recognized but 
could not understand. 

It wasn’t fair, but he owed Baines everything: the Zoo, the ginger- 
pop, the bus ride home. Even the supper called on his loyalty. But he 
was frightened; he was touching something he touched in dreams: 
the bleeding head, the wolves, the knock, knock, knock. Life fell on 
him with savagery: you couldn’t blame him if he never faced it again 
in sixty years. He got out of bed, carefully from habit put on his 
bedroom slippers, and tiptoed to the door: it wasn’t quite dark on the 
landing below because the curtains had been taken down for the 
cleaners and the light from the street came in through the tall windows. 
Mrs. Baines had her hand on the glass door-knob; she was very care- 
fully turning it; he screamed: ‘‘Baines, Baines.” 

Mrs. Baines turned and saw him cowering in his pyjamas by the 
banisters; he was hglpless, more helpless even than Baines, and 
cruelty grew at the sight of him and drove her up the stairs. The 
nightmare was on him again and he couldn’t move; he hadn’t any 
more courage left for ever; he’d spent it all, had been allowed no 
time to let it grow, no years of gradual hardening; he couldn’t even 
scream. 

But the first cry had brought Baines out of the best spare bedroom 
and he moved quicker than Mrs. Baines. She hadn’t reached the top 
of the stairs before he’d caught her round the waist. She drove her 
black cotton gloves at his face and he bit her hand. He hadn’t time to 
think, he fought her savagely like a stranger, but she fought back with 
knowledgeable hate. She was going to teach them all and it didn’t 
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really matter whom she began with; they had all deceived her; but 
the old image in the glass was by her side, telling her she must be 
dignified, she wasn’t young enough to yield her dignity; she could 
beat his face, but she mustn’t bite; she could push, but she mustn’tkick. 

Age and dust and nothing to hope for were her handicaps. She 
went over the banisters in a flurry of black clothes and fell into the 
hall; she lay before the front door like a sack of coals which should 
have gone down the area into the basement. Philip saw; Emmy saw; 
she sat down suddenly in the doorway of the best spare bedroom with 
her eyes open as if she were too tired to stand any longer. Baines went 
slowly down into the hall. 

It wasn’t hard for Philip to escape; they’d forgotten him com- 
pletely; he went down the back, the servants’ stairs because Mrs. 
Baines was in the hall; he didn’t understand what she was doing 
lying there; like the startling pictures in a book no one had read to 
him, the things he didn’t understand terrified him. The whole house 
had been turned over to the grown-up world; he wasn’t safe in the 
night nursery; their passions had flooded it. The only thing he could — 
do was to get away, by the back stair, and up through the area, and 
never come back. You didn’t think of the cold, of the need of food and 
sleep; for an hour it would seem quite possible to escape from people 
for ever. 

He was wearmg pyjamas and bedroom slippers when he came up 
into the square, but there was no one to see him. It was that hour of 
the evening in a residential district when everyone is at the theatre 
or at home. He climbed over the iron railings into the little garden: 
the plane-trees spread their large pale palms between him and the sky. 
It might have been an illimitable forest into which he had escaped. 
He crouched behind a trunk and the wolves retreated; it seemed to 
him between the little iron seat and the tree-trunk that no one would 
ever find him again. A kind of embittered happiness and self-pity 
made him cry; he was lost; there wouldn’t be any more secrets to 
keep; he surrendered responsibility once and for all. Let grown-up 
people keep to their world and he would keep to his, safe in the small 
garden between the plane-trees. ‘‘In the lost childhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed’’; you could almost see the small unformed face 
hardening into the deep dilettante selfishness of age. 

Presently the door of 48 opened and Baines looked this way and 
that; then he signalled with his hand and Emmy came; it was as if 
they: were only just in time for a train, they hadn’t a chance of saying 
good-bye; she went quickly by like a face at a window swept past the 
platform, pale and unhappy and not wanting to go. Baines went in 
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again and shut the door; the light was lit in the basement, and a 
policeman walked round the square, looking into the areas. You 
could tell how many families were at home by the lights behind the 
first-floor curtains. 

Philip explored the garden: it didn’t take long: a twenty-yard 
square of bushes and plane-trees, two iron seats and a gravel path, a 
padlocked gate at either end, a scuffle of old leaves. But he couldn’t 
stay: something stirred in the bushes and two illuminated eyes peered 
out,at him like a Siberian wolf, and he thought how terrible it would 
be if Mrs. Baines found him there. He’d have no time to climb the 
railings; she’d seize him from behind. 

He left the square at the unfashionable end and was immediately 
among the fish-and-chip shops, the little stationers selling Bagatelle, 
among the accommodation addresses and the dingy hotels with open 
doors. There were few people about because the pubs were open, but 
a blowsy woman carrying a parcel called out to him across the street 
and the commissionaire outside a cinema would have stopped him if 
he hadn’t crossed the road. He went deeper: you could go farther and 
lose yourself more completely here than among the plane-trees. On 
the fringe of the square he was in danger of being stopped and taken 
back: it was obvious where he belonged: but as he went deeper he lost 
the marks of his origin. It was a warm night: any child in those free- 
living parts might be expected to play truant from bed. He found a 
kind of camaraderie even among grown-up people; he might have 
been a neighbour’s child as he went quickly by, but they weren’t 
going to tell on him, they’d been young once themselves. He picked up 
a protective coating of dust from the pavements, of smuts from the 
trains which passed along the backs in a spray of fire. Once he was 
caught in a knot of children running away from something or some- 
body, laughing as they ran; he was whirled with them round a turning 
and abandoned, with a sticky fruit-drop in his hand. 

He couldn’t have been more lost; but he hadn’t the stamina to keep 
on. At first he feared that someone would stop him; after an hour he 
hoped that someone would. He couldn’t find his way back, and in any 
case he was afraid of arriving home alone; he was afraid of Mrs. 
Baines, more afraid than he had ever been. Baines was his friend, but 
something had happened which gave Mrs. Baines all the power. He 
began to loiter on purpose to be noticed, but no one noticed him. 
Families were having a last breather on the doorsteps, the refuse bins 
had been put out and bits of cabbage stalks soiled his slippers. ‘The 
air was full of voices, but he was cut off; these people were strangers 
and would always now be strangers; they were marked by Mrs. Baines 
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and he shied away from them into a deep class-consciousness. He had 
been afraid of policemen, but now he wanted one to take him home; 
even Mrs. Baines could do nothing against a policeman. He sidled past 
a constable who was directing traffic, but he was too busy to pay him 
any attention. Philip sat down against a wall and cried. 

It hadn’t occurred to him that-that was the easiest way, that all 
you had to do was to surrender, to show you were beaten and accept 
kindness. . . . It was lavished on him at once by two women and a 
pawnbroker. Another policeman appeared, a young man with a 
sharp incredulous face. He looked as if he noted everything he saw in 
pocket-books and drew conclusions. A woman offered to see Philip 
home, but he didn’t trust her: she wasn’t a match for Mrs. Baines 
immobile in the hall. He wouldn’t give his address; he said he was 
afraid to go home. He had his way; he got his protection. “‘I’ll take 
him to the station,” the policeman said, and holding him awkwardly 
by the hand (he wasn’t married; he had his career to make) he led 
him round the corner, up the stone stairs into the little bare over- 
heated room where Justice waited. 


5 
JUSTICE waited behind a wooden counter on a high stool; it wore a 
heavy moustache; it was kindly and had six children (‘‘three of them 
nippers like yourself”); it wasn’t really interested in Philip, but it 
pretended to be, it wrote the address down and sent a constable to 
fetch a glass of milk. But the young constable was interested; he had 
a nose for things. 

“Your home’s on the telephone, I suppose,’’ Justice said. ‘“‘We’ll 
ring them up and say you are safe. They’ll fetch you very soon. What’s 
your name, sonny 2” 

“Philip.” 

“Your other name.” 

“T haven’t got another name.” He didn’t want to be fetched; he 
wanted to be taken home by someone who would impress even Mrs. 
Baines. The constable watched him, watched the way he drank the 
milk, watched him when he winced away from questions. 

“What made you run away? Playing truant, eh 2” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You oughtn’t to do it, young fellow. Think how anxious your 
father and mother will be.”’ . 

““They are away.” 

“Well, your nurse.”’ 

“T haven’t got one.” 
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‘Who looks after you, then?” That question went home. Philip 
saw Mrs. Baines coming up the stairs at him, the heap of black cotton 
in the hall. He began to cry. 

“Now, now, now,” the sergeant said. He didn’t know what to do; 
he wished his wife were with him; even a policewoman might have 
been useful. : 

“Don’t you think it’s funny,”’ the constable said, ‘that there hasn’t 
been an inquiry?” 

“They think he’s tucked up in bed.” 

“You are scared, arent you?” the constable said. ‘‘What scared 
you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Somebody hurt you ?” 

“No.” 

““He’s had bad dreams,” the sergeant said. ‘“Thought the house was 
on fire, I expect. I’ve brought up six of them. Rose is due back. 
She’ll take him home.” . 

“T want to go home with you,” Philip said; he tried to smile at the 
constable, but the deceit was immature and unsuccessful. 

“Vd better go,’’ the constable said. ““There may be something 
wrong.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ the sergeant said. ‘‘It’s a woman’s job. Tact is what 
you need. Here’s Rose. Pull up your stockings, Rose. You’re a disgrace 
to the Force. I’ve got a job of work for you.”’ Rose shambled in: black 
cotton stockings drooping over her boots, a gawky Girl Guide manner, 
a hoarse hostile voice. ‘“‘More tarts, I suppose.”’ 

“No, you’ve got to see this young man home.” She looked at him 
owlishly. 

“T won’t go with her,” Philip said. He began to cry again. “I don’t 
like her.” 

“More of that womanly charm, Rose,” the sergeant said. The 
telephone rang on his desk. He lifted the receiver. ‘““What? What’s 
that ?”’ he said. ‘‘Number 48? You’ve got a doctor?” He put his hand 
over the telephone mouth. ‘‘No wonder this nipper wasn’t reported,”’ 
he said. ‘‘They’ve been too busy. An accident. Woman slipped on the 
stairs.” 

e “Serious 2”’ the constable asked. The sergeant mouthed at him; 
. you didn’t mention the word death before a child (didn’t he know ? 
he had six of them), you made noises in the throat, you grimaced, 
a complicated shorthand for a word of only five letters anyway. 
“You’d better go, after all,” he said, ‘‘and make a report. The 


doctor’s there.”’ 


> 
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Rose shambled from the stove; pink apply-dapply cheeks, loose 
stockings. She stuck her hands behind her. Her large morgue-like 
mouth was full of blackened teeth. ‘You told me to take him and now 


just because something interesting. . . . I don’t expect justice from 
Prsani tgs,” 

‘“‘Who’s at the house?” the constable asked. 

“The butler.” 


“You don’t think,” the constable said, ‘the saw. . . .” 


“Trust me,” the sergeant said. “I’ve brought up six. I know ’em 
through and through. You can’t teach me anything about 
children.” 

‘He seemed scared about something.” 

“Dreams,” the sergeant said. 

“What name 2?” 

“Baines.” 

‘“‘This Mr. Baines,” the constable said to Philip, ‘‘you like him, eh? 
He’s good to you?”’ They were trying to get something out of him; 
he was suspicious of the whole roomful of them; he said “‘yes’”’ without 
conviction because he was afraid at any moment of more responsi- 
bilities, more secrets. 

‘“‘And Mrs. Baines ?”’ 

“Ves,”’ 

They consulted together by the desk: Rose was hoarsely aggrieved ; 
she was like a female impersonator, she bore her womanhood with an 
unnatural emphasis even while she scorned it in her creased stockings 
and her weather-exposed face. The charcoal shifted in the stove; the 
room was over-heated in the mild late summer evening. A notice on 
the wall described a body found in the Thames, or rather the body’s 
clothes: wool vest, wool pants, wool shirt with blue stripes, size ten 
boots, blue serge suit worn at the elbows, fifteen and a half celluloid 
collar. They couldn’t find anything to say about the body, except its 
measurements, it was just an ordinary body. 

“Come along,’’ the constable said. He was interested, he was glad 
to be going, but he couldn’t help being embarrassed by his company, 
a small boy in pyjamas. His nose smelt something, he didn’t know 
what, but he smarted at the sight of the amusement they caused: the 
pubs had closed and the streets were full again of men making as 
long a day of it as they could. He hurried through the less frequented 
streets, chose the darker pavements, wouldn’t loiter, and Philip 
wanted more and more to loiter, pulling at his hand, dragging with 
his feet. He dreaded the sight of Mrs. Baines waiting in the hall: he 
knew now that she was dead. The sergeant’s mouthings had conveyed 
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that; but she wasn’t buried, she wasn’t out of sight; he was going 
to see a dead person in the hall when the door opened. 

The light was on in the basement, and to his relief the constable 
made for the area steps. Perhaps he wouldn’t have to see Mrs. Baines 
at all. The constable knocked on the door because it was too dark to 
see the bell, and Baines answered. He stood there in the doorway of 
the neat bright basement room and you could see the sad complacent 
plausible sentence he had prepared wither at the sight of Philip; 
he hadn’t expected Philip to return like that in the policeman’s 
company. He had to begin thinking all over again; he wasn’t a 
deceptive man; if it hadn’t been for Emmy he would have been quite 
ready to let the truth lead him where it would. 

“Mr. Baines?” the constable asked. 

He nodded; he hadn’t found the right words; he was daunted 
by the shrewd knowing face, the sudden appearance of Philip 
there. 

““This little boy from here ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ Baines said. Philip could tell that there was a message he 
was trying to convey, but he shut his mind to it. He loved Baines, but 
Baines had involved him in secrets, in fears he didn’t understand. 
The glowing morning thought, “This is life,” had become under 
Baines’s tuition the repugnant memory, ‘“That was life’: the musty 
hair across the mouth, the breathless cruel tortured inquiry ‘‘Where 
are they,” the heap of black cotton tipped into the hall. That was 
what happened when you loved: you got involved; and Philip extri- 
cated himself from life, from love, from Baines with a merciless 
egotism. 

There had been things between them, but he laid them low, as a 

retreating army cuts the wires, destroys the bridges. In the abandoned 
country you may leave much that is dear—a morning in the Park, 
an ice at a Corner House, sausages for supper—but more is concerned 
in the retreat than temporary losses. There are old people who, as 
the tractors wheel away, implore to be taken, but you can’t risk the 
rearguard for their sake: a whole prolonged retreat from life, from 
care, from human relationships is involved. 
q ‘The doctor’s here,’”’ Baines said. He nodded at the door, moistened 
his mouth, kept his eyes on Philip, begging for something like a dog 
you can’t understand. ‘“‘There’s nothing to be done. She slipped on 
these stone basement stairs. | was in here. I heard her fall.’’ He 
wouldn’t look at the notebook, at the constable’s tiny spidery writing 
which got a terrible lot on one page. 

“Tid the boy see anything?” 
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‘tie can’t have done. I thought he was in bed. Hadn’t he better go 
up? It’s a shocking thing. Oh,” Baines said, losing control, “it’s a 
shocking thing for a child.”’ 

“She’s through there ?”’ the constable asked. 

‘“‘T haven’t moved her an inch,”’ Baines said. 

“He’d better then a 

‘““Go up the area and through the hall,” Baines said and again he 
begged dumbly like a dog: one more secret, keep this secret, do this 
for jold Baines, he won’t ask another. 

“Come along,” the constable said. “‘I’ll see you up to bed. You’re a 
gentleman; you must come in the proper way through the front door 
like the master should. Or will you go along with him, Mr. Baines, 
while I see the doctor?” 

““Yes,’’ Baines said, “‘I’ll go.’”” He came across the room to Philip, 
begging, begging, all the way with his soft old stupid expression: this 
is Baines, the old Coaster; what about a palm-oil chop, eh?; a man’s 
life; forty niggers; never used a gun; I tell you I couldn’t help loving 
them: it wasn’t what we call love, nothing we could understand. 
The messages flickered out from the last posts at the border, imploring, 
beseeching, reminding: this is your old friend Baines; what about an 
eleven’s; a glass of ginger-pop won’t do you any harm; sausages; a 
long day. But the wires were cut, the messages just faded out into the 
enormous vacancy of the neat scrubbed room in which there had 
never been a place where a man could hide his secrets. 

“Come along, Phil, it’s bedtime. We’ll just go up the steps. . . .” 
Tap, tap, tap, at the telegraph; you may get through, you can’t tell, 
somebody may mend the right wire. “‘And in at the front door.”’ 

“No,” Philip said, ‘no. I won’t go. You can’t make me go. I’ll 
fight. I won’t see her.” 

The constable turned on them quickly. ‘‘What’s that? Why won’t 
you go?” 

““She’s in the hall,” Philip said. “I know she’s in the hall. And 
she’s dead. I won’t see her.”’ 

‘You moved her then ?” the constable said to Baimes. ‘‘All the way 
down here? You’ve been lying, eh? That means you had to tidy 
up. .. . Were you alone?” 

“Emmy,” Philip said, ‘Emmy.’ He wasn’t going to keep any 
more secrets: he was going to finish once and for all with everything, 
with Baines and Mrs. Baines and the grown-up life beyond him; it 
wasn’t his business and never, never again, he decided, would he 
share their confidences and companionship. “It was all Emmy’s fault,” 
he protested with a quaver which reminded Baines that after all he 
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was only a child; it had been hopeless to expect help there; he was a 
child; he didn’t understand what it all meant; he couldn’t read this 
shorthand of terror; he’d had a long day and he was tired out. You 
could see him dropping asleep where he stood against the dresser, 
dropping back into the comfortable nursery peace. You couldn’t 
blame him. When he woke in the morning, he’d hardly remember a 
thing. 

“Out with it,” the constable said, addressing Baines with profes- 
sional ferocity, ‘“‘who is she?’ just as the old man sixty years later 
startled his secretary, his only watcher, asking, ‘“Who is she? Who is 
she?” dropping lower and lower into death, passing on the way 
perhaps the image of Baines: Baines hopeless, Baines letting his head 
drop, Baines ‘“‘coming clean.” 
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THE. SHORT: BAPPY, LIEE 
OF FRANCIS MACOMBER 


¥T WAS now lunch time and they were all sitting under the 
i double green fly of the dining tent pretending that nothing had 
happened. 

“Will you have lime juice or lemon squash ?”’? Macomber asked. 

“Tl have a gimlet,”’ Robert Wilson told him. 

“(ll have a gimlet, too. I need something,’’ Macomber’s wife said. 

“T suppose it’s the thing to do,” Macomber agreed. ‘“Tell him to 
make three gimlets.” 

The mess boy had started them already, lifting the bottles out of 
the canvas cooling bags that sweated wet in the wind that blew 
through the trees that shaded the tents. 

“What had I ought to give them?”’ Macomber asked. 

“‘A quid would be plenty,” Wilson told him. ‘You don’t want to 
spoil them.” 

“Will the headman distribute it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Francis Macomber had, half an hour before, been carried to his tent 
from the edge of the camp in triumph on the arms and shoulders of 
the cook, the personal boys, the skinner and the porters. The gun- 
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bearers had taken no part in the demonstration. When the native 
boys put him down at the door of his tent, he had shaken all their 
hands, received their congratulations, and then gone into the tent 
and sat on the bed until his wife came in. She did not speak to him 
when she came in and he left the tent at once to wash his face and 
hands in the portable wash basin outside and go over to the dining 
tent to sit in a comfortable canvas chair in the breeze and the shade. 

Mrs. Macomber looked at Wilson quickly. She was an extremely 
handsome: and well-kept woman of the beauty and social position 
which had, five years before, commanded five thousand dollars as the 
price of endorsing, with photographs, a beauty product which she had 
never used. She had been married to Francis Macomber for eleven 
years. 

‘He is a good lion, isn’t- he’? Macomber said. His wife looked at 
him now. She looked at both these men as though she had never seen 
them before. 

One, Wilson, the white hunter, she knew she had never truly seen 
before. He was about middle height with sandy hair, a stubby mous- 
tache, a very red face and extremely cold blue eyes with faint white 
wrinkles at the corners that grooved merrily when he smiled. He 
smiled at her now and she looked away from his face at the way his 
shoulders sloped in the loose tunic he wore with the four big cartridges 
held in loops where the left breast pocket should have been, at his 
big brown hands, his old slacks, his very dirty boots, and back to his 
red face again. She noticed where the baked red of his face stopped in 
a white line that marked the circle left by his Stetson hat that hung 
now from one of the pegs of the tent pole. 

“Well, here’s to the lion,’’ Robert Wilson said. He smiled at her 
again and, not smiling, she looked curiously at her husband. 

Francis Macomber was very tall, very well built if you did not mind 
that length of bone, dark, his hair cropped like an oarsman, rather 
thin-lipped, and was considered handsome. He was dressed in the 
same sort of safari clothes that Wilson wore except that his were new, 
he was thirty-five years old, kept himself very fit, was good at court 
games, had a number of big-game fishing records, and had just shown 
himself, very publicly, to be a coward. 

‘“Here’s to the lion,” he said. “I can’t ever thank you for what you 
did.”’ 

Margaret, his wife, looked away from him and back to Wilson. 

“Let’s not talk about the lion,”’ she said. 

Wilson looked over at her without smiling and now she smiled at 
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“It’s been a very strange day,” she said. ‘““Hadn’t you ought to put 
your hat on even under the canvas at noon? You told me that, you 
know.” 

“Might put it on,”’ said Wilson. 

“You know you have a very red face, Mr. Wilson,” she told him 
and smiled again. 

“‘Drink,”’ said Wilson. 

“I don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘Francis drinks a great deal, but his 
face is never red.”’ 

“Tt’s red today,’’ Macomber tried a joke. 

“No,” said Margaret. “‘It’s mine that’s red today. But Mr. Wilson’s 
is always red.”’ 

“Must be racial,” said Wilson. ‘I say, you wouldn’t like to drop my 
beauty as a topic, would you?”’ 

“T’ve just started on it.” 

‘“Let’s chuck it,’”’ said Wilson. 

“Conversation is going to be so difficult,’’ Margaret said. 

“Don’t be silly, Margot,”’ her husband said. 

“No difficulty,’’ Wilson said. ‘“Got a damn fine lion.” 

Margot looked at them both and they both saw that she was going 
to cry. Wilson had seen it coming for a long time and he dreaded it. 
Macomber was past dreading it. 

“T wish it hadn’t happened. Oh, I wish it hadn’t happened,” she 
said and started for her tent. She made no noise of crying but they 
could see that her shoulders were shaking under the rose-coloured, 
sun-proofed shirt she wore. 

“Women upset,” said Wilson to the tall man. ‘“‘Amounts to nothing. 
Strain on the nerves and one thing’n another.” 

‘“‘No,”? said Macomber. “I suppose that I rate that for the rest of 
my life now.” 

“Nonsense. Let’s have a spot of the giant killer,” said Wilson. ‘For- 
get the whole thing. Nothing to it anyway.” 

“We might try,” said Macomber. “I won’t forget what you did 
for me though.”’ 

“Nothing,” said Wilson. ‘‘All nonsense.” 

So they sat there in the shade where the camp was pitched under 
some wide-topped acacia trees with a boulder-strewn cliff behind them, 
and a stretch of grass that ran to the bank of a boulder-filled stream 
in front with forest beyond it, and drank their just-cool lime drinks 
and avoided one another’s eyes while the boys set the table for lunch. 
Wilson could tell that the boys all knew about it now and when he 
saw Macomber’s personal boy looking curiously at his master while he 
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was putting dishes on the table he snapped at him in Swahili. The boy 
turned away with his face blank. 

‘What were you telling him ?”’ Macomber asked. 

“Nothing. Told him to look alive or I’d see he got about fifteen of 
the best.” 

“What's that? Lashes ?”’ 

‘Tt’s quite illegal,” Wilson said. ‘“You’re supposed to fine them.” 

‘Do you still have them whipped ?” 

“Oh, yes. They could raise a row if they chose to complain. But 
they don’t. They prefer it to the fines.”’ 

‘How strange !’’ said Macomber. 

‘Not strange, really,” Wilson said. ““Which would you rather do? 
Take a good birching or lose your pay ?”’ 

Then he felt embarrassed at asking it and before Macomber could 
answer he went on, ‘‘We all take a beating every day, you know, one 
way or another.” 

This was no better. ‘“‘“Good God,”’ he thought. ‘I am a diplomat, 
aren’t [?” 

““Yes, we take a beating,”’ said Macomber, still not looking at him. 
“I’m awfully sorry about that lion business. It doesn’t have to go any 
further, does it? I mean no one will hear about it, will they ?” 

“You mean will I tell it at the Mathaiga Club?” Wilson looked at 
him now coldly. He had not expected this. So he’s a bloody four-letter 
man as well as a bloody coward, he thought. I rather liked him too 
until today. But how is one to know about an American ? 

“‘No,”’ said Wilson. “‘I’m a professional hunter. We never talk about 
our clients. You can be quite easy on that. It’s supposed to be bad form 
to ask us not to talk though.” 

He had decided now that to break would be much easier. He would 
eat, then, by himself and could read a book with his meals. They 
would eat by themselves. He would see them through the safari on a 
very formal basis—what was it the French called it? Distinguished 
consideration—and it would be a damn sight easier than having to go 
through this emotional trash. He’d insult him and make a good clean 
break. Then he could read a book with his meals and he’d still be 
drinking their whisky. That was the phrase for it when a safari went 
bad. You ran into another white hunter and you asked, ‘‘How is 
everything going?” and he answered, “Oh, I’m still drinking their 
whisky,”’ and you knew everything had gone to pot. 

‘“‘Y’m sorry,’’ Macomber said and looked at him with his American 
face that would stay adolescent until it became middle-aged, and 
Wilson noted his crew-cropped hair, fine eyes only faintly hifive 
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good nose, thin lips and handsome jaw. “‘I’m sorry I didn’t realize 
that. There are lots of things I don’t know.” 

So what could he do, Wilson thought. He was all ready to break it 
off quickly and neatly and here the beggar was apologizing after he 
had just insulted him. He made one more attempt. ‘Don’t worry 
about me talking,” he said. ‘I have a living to make. You know in 
Africa no woman ever misses her lion and no white man ever bolts.” 

“I bolted like a rabbit,’’ Macomber said. 

Now what in hell were you going to do about a man who talked 
like that, Wilson wondered. 

Wilson looked at Macomber with his flat, blue, machine-gunner’s 
eyes and the other smiled back at him. He had a pleasant smile if you 
did not notice how his eyes showed when he was hurt. 

“Maybe I can fix it up on buffalo,” he said. ‘‘We’re after them next, 
aren’t we?”’ 

“In the morning if you like,” Wilson told him. Perhaps he had 
been wrong. This was certainly the way to take it. You most certainly 
could not tell a damned thing about an American. He was all for 
Macomber again. If you could forget the morning. But, of course, you 
couldn’t. The morning had been about as bad as they come. 

‘““Here comes the Memsahib,”’ he said. She was walking over trom 
her tent looking refreshed and cheerful and quite lovely. She had a 
very perfect oval face, so perfect that you expected her to be stupid. 
But she wasn’t stupid, Wilson thought, no, not stupid. 

“How is the beautiful red-faced Mr. Wilson? Are you feeling better, 
Francis, my pearl ?” 

“Oh, much,’’ said Macomber. 

“T’ve dropped the whole thing,” she said, sitting down at the table. 
‘“‘What importance is there to whether Francis is any good at killing 
lions ? That’s not his trade. That’s Mr. Wilson’s trade. Mr. Wilson is 
really very impressive killing anything. You do kill anything, don’t 

ou 2” 

: “Oh, anything,” said Wilson. “Simply anything.”’ They are, he 
thought, the hardest in the world; the hardest, the cruellest, the most 
predatory and the most attractive and their men have softened or 
gone to pieces nervously as they have hardened. Or is it that they 
pick men they can handle? They can’t know that much at the age 
they marry, he thought. He was grateful that he had gone through 
his education on American women before now because this was a very 
attractive one. 

“We're going after buff in the morning,”’ he told her. 

“T’m coming,” she said. 
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“No you're not.” 

“Oh, yes, I am. Mayn’t I, Francis?” 

“Why not stay in camp?” 

“Not for anything, ”” she said. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss something like to- 
day for anything.” 

When she left, Wilson was thinking, when she went off to cry she 
seemed a hell of a fine woman. She seemed to understand, to realize, 
to be hurt for him and for herself and to know how things really stood. 
She is away for twenty minutes and now she is back, simply enamelled 
in that American female cruelty. They are the damnedest women. 
Really the damnedest. 

‘We'll put on another show for you tomorrow,” Francis Macomber 
said. 

‘*You’re not coming,”’ Wilson said. 

‘““You’re very mistaken,”’ she told him. ‘‘And I want so to see you 
perform again. You were lovely this morning. That is if blowing 
things’ heads off is lovely.” 

“‘Here’s the lunch,” said Wilson. ‘‘You’re very merry, aren’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Why not? I didn’t come out here to be dull.” 

“Well, it hasn’t been dull,’”? Wilson said. He could see the boulders 
in the river and the high bank beyond with the trees and he remem- 
bered the morning. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “It’s been charming. And tomorrow. You don’t 
know how I look forward to tomorrow.”’ 

“That’s eland he’s offering you,’’ Wilson said. 

“They’re the big cowy things that jump like hares, aren’t they?” 

“T suppose that describes them,” Wilson said. 

“It’s very good meat,’’ Macomber said. 

“Did you shoot it, Francis ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“They’re not dangerous, are they?” 

“Only if they fall on you,’ Wilson told her. 

“T’m so glad.” 

“Why not let up on the bitchery just a little, Margot,’’ Macomber 
said, cutting the eland steak and putting some mashed potato, pravy 
and carrot on the down-turned fork that tined through the piece of 
meat. 

“T suppose I could,” she said, “‘since you put it so prettily.” 

“Tonight we'll gk champagne for the lion,”’ Wilson said. ‘‘It’s a 
bit too hot at noon.’ 

“Oh, the lion,” Margot waits “Vd fer oat the lion !”’ 

So, Robert Wilson thought to himself, she zs giving him a ride, 
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isn’t she ? Or do you suppose that’s her idea of putting up a good show ? 
How should a woman act when she discovers her husband is a bloody 
coward? She’s damn cruel but they’re all cruel. They govern, of 
course, and to govern one has to be cruel sometimes. Still, I’ve seen 
enough of their damn terrorism. 

“Have some more eland,”’ he said to her politely. 

That afternoon, late, Wilson and Macomber went out in the motor 
car with the native driver and the two gun-bearers. Mrs. Macomber 
stayed in the camp. It was too hot to go out, she said, and she was 
going with them in the early morning. As they drove off Wilson saw 
her standing under the big tree looking pretty rather than beautiful 
in her faintly rosy khaki, her dark hair drawn back off her forehead 
and gathered in a knot low on her neck, her face as fresh, he thought, 
as though she were in England. She waved to them as the car went 
off through the swale of high grass and curved around through the 
trees into the small hills of orchard bush. 

In the orchard bush they found a herd of impala, and leaving the 
car they stalked one old ram with long, widespread horns and Macom- 
ber killed it with a very creditable shot that knocked the buck down 
at a good two hundred yards and sent the herd off bounding wildly 
and leaping over one another’s backs in long, leg-drawn-up leaps as 
unbelievable and as floating as those one makes sometimes in dreams. 

“That was a good shot,’’ Wilson said. ‘“They’re a small target.” 

“Is it a worth-while head?’ Macomber asked. 

“Tt’s excellent,’? Wilson told him. ‘‘You shoot like that and you’ll 
have no trouble.” 

“Do you think we’ll find buffalo tomorrow ?” 

‘“There’s a good chance of it. They feed out early in the morning 
and with luck we may catch them in the open.” 

“‘T’d like to clear away that lion business,’’ Macomber said. ‘It’s 
not very pleasant to have your wife see you do something like that.” 

I should think it would be even more unpleasant to do it, Wilson 
thought, wife or no wife, or to talk about it having done it. But he 
said, ‘‘I wouldn’t think about that any more. Anyone could be upset 
by his first lion. That’s all over.” 

But that night after dinner and a whisky and soda by the fire before 
going to bed, as Francis Macomber lay on his cot with the mosquito 
bar over him and listened to the night noises it was not all over. It 
was neither all over nor was it beginning. It was there exactly as it 
happened with some parts of it indelibly emphasized and he was 
miserably ashamed at it. But more than shame he felt cold, hollow 
fear in him. The fear was still there like a cold slimy hollow im all 
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the emptiness where once his confidence had been and it made him 
feel sick. It was stil] there with him now. 

It had started the night before when he had wakened and heard the 
lion roaring somewhere up along the river. It was a deep sound and 
at the end there were sort of coughing grunts that made him seem 
just outside the tent, and when Francis Macomber woke in the night 
to hear it he was afraid. He could hear his wife breathing quietly, 
asleep. There was no one to tell he was afraid, nor to be afraid with 
him, and, lying alone, he did not know the Somali proverb that says 
a brave man is always frightened three times by a lion; when he first 
sees his track, when he first hears him roar and when he first con- 
fronts him. Then while they were eating breakfast by lantern light 
out in the dining tent, before the sun was up, the lion roared again 
and Francis thought he was just at the edge of camp. 

“Sounds like an old-timer,” Robert Wilson said, looking up from 
his kippers and coffee. ‘‘Listen to him cough.”’ 

“Ts he very close?” 

“A mile or so up the stream.” 

‘“Will we see him?” 

“We'll have a look.” 

“Does his roaring carry that far ? It sounds as though he were right 
in camp.” 

“Carries a hell of a long way,”’ said Robert Wilson. ‘‘It’s strange the 
way it carries. Hope. he’s a shootable cat. The boys said there was a 
very big one about here.” 

“Tf I get a shot, where should I hit him,’’ Macomber asked, ‘‘to 
stop him ?” 

‘In the shoulders,” Wilson said. “‘In the neck if you can make it. 
Shoot for bone. Break him down.” 

“T hope I can place it properly,’’ Macomber said. 

“You shoot very well,’’ Wilson told him. ‘“‘Take your time. Make 
sure of him. The first one in is the one that counts.” 

“What range will it be?” 

“Can’t tell. Lion has something to say about that. Don’t shoot 
unless it’s close enough so you can make sure.”’ 

“At under a hundred yards ?”? Macomber asked. 

Wilson looked at him quickly. 

“Hundred’s about right. Might have to take him a bit under. 
Shouldn’t chance a shot at much over that. A hundred’s a decent 
range. You can hit him wherever you want at that. Here comes the 
Memsahib.”’ 

“Good morning, 
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“As soon as you deal with your breakfast,’? Wilson said. “How 
are you feeling?” 

“Marvellous,”’ she said. ‘I’m very excited.” 

“Tl just go and see that everything is ready.”” Wilson went off. 
As he left the lion roared again. 

“Noisy beggar,”’ Wilson said. ‘‘We’ll put a stop to that.” 

“What’s the matter, Francis 2”’ his wife asked him. 

“‘Nothing,”? Macomber said. 

“Yes, there is,” she said. ‘‘What are you upset about?” 

“Nothing,”’ he said. 

“Tell me,” she looked at him. ‘‘Don’t you feel well?” 

“It’s that damned roaring,” he said. “It’s been going on all night, 
you know.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me,” she said. ‘‘I’d love to have heard it.” 

“T’ve got to kill the damned thing,” Macomber said, miserably. 

“Well, that’s what you’re out here for, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. But I’m nervous. Hearing the thing roar gets on my nerves.” 

“Well, then, as Wilson said, kill him and stop his roaring.” 

“Yes, darling,”’ said Francis Macomber. ‘‘It sounds easy, doesn’t 
it?” 

““You’re not afraid, are you?” 

“Of course not. But I’m nervous from hearing him roar all night.” 

“You’ll. kill him marvellously,”’ she said. “I know you will. ’m 
awfully anxious to see it.” 

“Finish your breakfast and we’ll be starting.” 

“Tt’s not light yet,” she said. ‘“This is a ridiculous hour.”’ 

Just then the lion roared in a deep-chested moaning, suddenly 
guttural, ascending vibration that seemed to shake the air and ended 
in a sigh and a heavy, deep-chested grunt. 

“Fe sounds almost here,’’ Macomber’s wife said. 

“My God,’’ said Macomber. “I hate that damned noise.” 

“It’s very impressive.” 

“Impressive. It’s frightful.” 

Robert Wilson came up then carrying his short, ugly, shockingly 
big-bored -505 Gibbs and grinning. 

‘Come on,” he said. ‘‘Your gun-bearer has your Springfield and 
the big gun. Everything’s in the car. Have you solids?” 

“Ves,” 

“T’m ready,’’ Mrs. Macomber said. 

“‘Must make him stop that racket,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘You get in front. 
The Memsahib can sit back here with me.” 

They climbed into the motor car and, in the grey first daylight, 
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moved off up the river through the trees. Macomber opened the breech 
of his rifle and saw he had metal-cased bullets, shut the bolt and put 
the rifle on safety. He saw his hand was trembling. He felt in his 
pocket for more cartridges and moved his fingers over the cartridges 
in the loops of his tunic front. He turned back to where Wilson sat in 
the rear seat of the doorless, box-bodied motor car beside his wife, 
them both grinning with excitement, and Wilson leaned forward and 
whispered. 

“See the birds dropping. Means the old boy has left his kill.” 

On the far bank of the stream Macomber could see, above the trees, 
vultures circling and plummeting down. 

“Chances are he’ll come to drink along here,” Wilson whispered. 
“Before he goes to lay up. Keep an eye out.” 

They were driving slowly along the high bank of the stream which 
here cut deeply to its boulder-filled bed, and they wound in and out 
through big trees as they drove. Macomber was watching the opposite 
bank when he felt Wilson take hold of his arm. The car stopped. 

“There he is,’”’ he heard the whisper. “‘Ahead and to the right. Get 
out and take him. He’s a marvellous lion.” 

Macomber saw the lion now. He was standing almost broadside, his 
great head up and turned toward them. The early morning breeze 
that blew toward them was just stirring his dark mane, and the lion 
looked huge, silhouetted on the rise of bank in the grey morning 
light, his shoulders heavy, his barrel of a body bulking smoothly. 

“How far is he ?”’ asked Macomber, raising his rifle. 

“‘About seventy-five. Get out and take him.”’ 

““Why not shoot from where I am?” 

“You don’t shoot them from cars,” he heard Wilson saying in his 
ear. ‘‘Get out. He’s not going to stay there all day.” 

Macomber stepped out of the curved opening at the side of the front 
seat, on to the step and down on to the ground, The lion still stood 
looking majestically and coolly toward this object that his eyes only 
showed in silhouette, bulking like some super-rhino. There was no 
man smell carried toward him and he watched the object, moving his 
great head a little from side to side. Then watching the object, not 
afraid, but hesitating before going down the bank to drink with such 
a thing opposite him, he saw a man figure detach itself from it and he 
turned his heavy head and swung away toward the cover of the trees 
as he heard a cracking crash and felt the slam of a 30-06 220-grain 
solid bullet that bit his flank and ripped in sudden hot scalding nausea 
through his stomach. He trotted, heavy, big-footed, swinging woun- 
ded full-bellied, through the trees toward the tall grass and cover, 
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and the crash came again to go past him ripping the air apart. Then 
it crashed again and he felt the blow as it hit his lower ribs and ripped 
on through, blood sudden hot and frothy in his mouth, and he gal- 
loped toward the high grass where he could crouch and not be seen 
and make them bring the crashing thing close enough so he could 
make a rush and get the man that held it. 

Macomber had not thought how the lion felt as he got out of the 
car. He only knew his hands were shaking and as he walked away 
from the car it was almost impossible for him to make his legs move. 
They were stiff in the thighs, but he could feel the muscles fluttering. 
He raised the rifle, sighted on the junction of the lion’s head and 
shoulders and pulled the trigger. Nothing happened though he pulled 
until he thought his finger would break. Then he knew he had the 
safety on and as he lowered the rifle to move the safety over he moved 
another frozen pace forward, and the lion seeing his silhouette now 
clear of the silhouette of the car, turned and started off at a trot, and, 
as Macomber fired, he heard a whunk that meant that the bullet was 
home; but the lion kept on going. Macomber shot again and everyone 
saw the bullet throw a spout of dirt beyond the trotting lion. He shot 
again, remembering to lower his aim, and they all heard the bullet 
hit, and the lion went into a gallop and was in the tall grass before he 
had the bolt pushed forward. 
~ Macomber stood there feeling sick at his stomach, his hands that 
held the Springfield still cocked, shaking, and his wife and Robert 
Wilson were standing by him. Beside him, too, were the two gun- 
bearers chattering in Wakamba. 

“T hit him,’’ Macomber said. ‘‘I hit him twice.” 

“You gun-shot him and you hit him somewhere forward,” Wilson 
said without enthusiasm. The gun-bearers looked very grave. They 
were silent now. 

“You may have killed him,’’ Wilson went on. “‘We’ll have to wait 
a while before we go in to find out.” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“Let him get sick before we follow him up.” 

““Oh,”’ said Macomber. 

“‘He’s a hell of a fine lion,’”’ Wilson said cheerfully. ‘‘He’s gotten 
into a bad place though.” 

“Why is it bad?” 

“Can’t see him until you’re on him.” 

“Oh,” said Macomber. 

“Come on,”’ said Wilson. ‘“The Memsahib can stay here in the car. 
We'll go to have a look at the blood spoor.”’ 
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“Stay here, Margot,” Macomber said to his wife. His mouth was 
very dry and it was hard for him to talk. 

“Why 2” she asked. 

“Wilson says to.” 

“We're going to have a look,’”’ Wilson said. “You stay here. You 
can see even better from here.” 

“All right.” 

Wilson spoke in Swahili to the driver. He nodded and said ‘‘Yes, 
Bwana.” 

Then they went down the steep bank and across the stream, 
climbing over and around the boulders and up the other bank pulling 
up by some projecting roots, and along it until they found where the 
lion had been trotting when Macomber first shot. There was dark 
blood on the short grass that the gun-bearers pointed out with grass 
stems, and that ran away behind the river bank trees. 

“What do we do?” asked Macomber. 

‘“‘Not much choice,”’ said Wilson. ‘‘We can’t bring the car over. 
Bank’s too steep. We'll let him stiffen up a bit and then you and P’ll 
go in and have a look for him.” 

“‘Can’t we set the grass on fire ?”” Macomber asked. 

“Too green.” 

“‘Can’t we send beaters ?”’ 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. “‘Of course we can,” he said. 
‘But it’s just a touch murderous. You see we know the lion’s wounded. 
You can drive an unwounded lion—he’ll move on ahead of a noise— 
but a wounded lion’s going to charge. You can’t see him until you’re 
right on him. He’ll make himself perfectly flat in cover you wouldn’t 
think would hide a hare. You can’t very well send boys in there to 
that sort of a show. Somebody bound to get mauled.”’ 

“What about the gun-bearers ?”’ 

“Oh, they'll go with us. It’s their shauri. You see, they signed on 
for it. They don’t look too happy though, do they?” 

“T don’t want to go in there,’”’ said Macomber. It was out before 
he knew he’d said it. 

“Neither do I,” said Wilson very cheerily. “Really no choice 
though.” Then, as an afterthought, he glanced at Macomber and saw 
suddenly how he was trembling and the pitiful look on his face. 

“You don’t have to go in, of course,” he said. ‘“‘That’s what I’m 
hired for, you know. That’s why I’m so expensive.”’ 

“You mean you’d go in by yourself? Why not leave him there?” 

Robert Wilson, whose entire occupation had been with the lion and 
the problem he presented, and who had not been thinking about 
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Macomber except to note that he was rather windy, suddenly felt as 


though he had opened the wrong door in an hotel and seen something 
shameful. 


“What do you mean ?” 

“Why not just leave him 2” 

“You mean pretend to ourselves he hasn’t been hit 2” 

“No. Just drop it.” 

“Tt isn’t done.” 

“Why not?” 

“For one thing, he’s certain to be suffering. For another, someone 
else might run onto him.” 

“‘T see.”” 

“But you don’t have to have anything to do with it.” 

“T’d like to,’’ Macomber said. “‘I’m just scared, you know.” 

“Tl go ahead when we go in,” Wilson said, ‘‘with Kongoni track- 
ing. You keep behind me and a little to one side. Chances are we’ll 
hear him growl. If we see him we'll both shoot. Don’t worry about 
anything. I’ll keep you backed up. As a matter of fact, you know, per- 
haps you’d better not go. It might be much better. Why don’t you 
go over and join the Memsahib while I just get it over with?” 

“No, I want to go.” 

“All right,” said Wilson. “‘But don’t go in if you don’t want to. 
This is my shauri now, you know.” 

“IT want to go,’’ said Macomber. 

They sat under a tree and smoked. 

‘“‘Want to go back and speak to the Memsahib while we’re waiting ?” 
Wilson asked. 

SEN 

“T’ll just step back and tell her to be patient.” 

“Good,” said Macomber. He sat there, sweating under his arms, 
his mouth dry, his stomach hollow feeling, wanting to find courage to 
tell Wilson to go on and finish off the lion without him. He could not 
know that Wilson was furious because he had not noticed the state he 
was in earlier and sent him back to his wife. While he sat there Wilson 
came up. “I have your big gun,” he said. ‘“Take it. We’ve given him 
time, I think. Come on.” 

Macomber took the big gun and Wilson said: 

‘Keep behind me and about five yards to the right and do exactly 
as I tell you.”’ Then he spoke in Swahili to the two gun-bearers who 
looked the picture of gloom. ' 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

“Could I have a drink of water ?’’ Macomber asked. Wilson spoke 
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to the older gun-bearer, who wore a canteen on his belt and the man 
unbuckled it, unscrewed the top and handed it to Macomber, who took 
it noticing how heavy it seemed and how hairy and shoddy the felt 
covering was in his hand. He raised it to drink and looked ahead at 
the high grass with the flat-topped trees behind it. A breeze was 
blowing toward them and the grass rippled gently in the wind. He 
looked at the gun-bearer and he could see the gun-bearer was suffer- 
ing too with fear. . 

Thirty-five yards into the grass the big lion lay flattened out along 
the ground. His ears were back and his only movement was a slight 
twitching up and down of his long, black-tufted tail. He had turned at 
bay as soon as he had reached this cover and he was sick with the 
wound through his full belly, and weakening with the wound 
through his lungs that brought a thin foamy red to his mouth each 
time he breathed. His flanks were wet and hot and flies were on the 
little opening the solid bullets had made in his tawny hide, and his 
big yellow eyes, narrowed with hate, looked straight ahead, only 
blinking when the pain came as he breathed, and his claws dug in 
the soft baked earth. All of him, pain, sickness, hatred and all of his 
remaining strength, was tightening into an absolute concentration 
for a rush. He could hear the men talking and he waited, gathering 
all of himself into this preparation for a charge as soon as the men 
would come into the grass. As he heard their voices his tail stiffened 
to twitch up and down, and, as they came into the edge of the grass, 
he made a coughing grunt and charged. 

Kongoni, the old gun-bearer, in the lead watching the blood spoor, 
Wilson watching the grass for any movement, his big gun ready, the 
second gun-bearer looking ahead and listening, Macomber close to 
Wilson, his rifle cocked, they had just moved into the grass when 
Macomber heard the blood-choked coughing grunt, and saw the 
swishing rush in the grass. The next thing he knew he was running; 
running wildly, in panic in the open, running toward the stream. 

He heard the ca-ra-wong! of Wilson’s big rifle, and again in a 
second crashing carawong! and turning saw the lion, horrible-look- 
ing now, with half his head seeming to be gone, crawling toward 
Wilson in the edge of the tall grass while the red-faced man worked 
the bolt on the short ugly rifle and aimed carefully as another blasting 
carawong! came from the muzzle, and the crawling, heavy, yellow 
bulk of the lion stiffened and the huge, mutilated head slid forward 
and Macomber, standing by himself in the clearing where he had 
run, holding a loaded rifle, while two black men and a white man 
looked back at him in contempt, knew the lion was dead. He came 
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toward Wilson, his tallness all seeming a naked reproach, and Wilson 
looked at him and said: 

“Want to take pictures 2” 

“No,” he said. 

That was all anyone had said until they reached the motor car. 
Then Wilson had said: 

“Hell of a fine lion. Boys will skin him out. We might as well stay 
here in the shade.” 

Macomber’s wife had not looked at him nor he at her and he had 
sat by her in the back seat with Wilson sitting in the front seat. Once 
he had reached over and taken his wife’s hand without looking at 
her and she had removed her hand from his. Looking across the stream 
to where the gun-bearers were skinning out the lion he could see that 
she had been able to see the whole thing. While they sat there his 
wife had reached forward and put her hand on Wilson’s shoulder. 
He turned and she had leaned forward over the low seat and kissed 
him on the mouth. 

“Oh, I say,” said Wilson, going redder than his natural baked 
colour. 

“Mr. Robert Wilson,” she said. ‘“The beautifully red-faced Mr. 
Robert Wilson.” 

Then she sat down beside Macomber again and looked away across 
the stream to where the lion lay, with uplifted, white-muscled, ten- 
don-marked naked forearms, and white bloating belly, as the black 
men fleshed away the skin. Finally the gun-bearers brought the skin 
over, wet and heavy, and climbed in behind with it, rolling it up 
before they got in, and the motor car started. No one had said anything 
more until they were back in camp. 

That was the story of the lion. Macomber did not know how the 
lion had felt before he started his rush, nor during it when the un- 
believable smash of the -505 with a muzzle velocity of two tons had 
hit him in the mouth, nor what kept him coming after that, when the 
second ripping crash had smashed his hind quarters and he had come 
crawling on toward the crashing, blasting thing that had destroyed 
him. Wilson knew something about it and only expressed it by saying, 
“Damned fine lion,’? but Macomber did not know how Wilson felt 
about things either. He did not know how his wife felt except that she 
was through with him. 

His wife had been through with him before but it never lasted. 
He was very wealthy, and would be much wealthier, and he knew 
she would not leave him ever now. That was one of the few things 
that he really knew. He knew about that, about motor cycles—that 
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was earliest—about motor cars, about duck-shooting, about fishing, 
trout, salmon and big-sea, about sex in books, many books, too many 
books, about all court games, about dogs, not much about horses, 
about hanging on to his money, about most of the other things his 
world dealt in, and about his wife not leaving him. His wife had been 
a great beauty and she was still a great beauty in Africa, but she was 
not a great enough beauty any more at home to be able to leave him 
and better herself and she knew it and he knew it. She had missed 
the chance to leave him and he knew it. If he had been better with 
women she would probably have started to worry about him getting 
another new, beautiful wife; but she knew too much about him to 
worry about him either. Also, he had always had a great tolerance 
which seemed the nicest thing about him if it were not the most 
sinister. 

All in all they were known as a comparatively happily married 
couple, one of those whose disruption is often rumoured but never 
occurs, and as the society columnist put it, they were adding more 
than a spice of adventure to their much envied and ever-enduring 
Romance by a Safari in what was known as Darkest Africa until the 
Martin Johnsons lighted it on so many silver screens where they were 
pursuing Old Simba the lion, the buffalo, Tembo the elephant and 
as well collecting specimens for the Museum of Natural History. This 
same columnist had reported them on the verge at least three times 
in the past and they had been. But they always made it up. They had 
a sound basis of union. Margot was too beautiful for Macomber to 
divorce her and Macomber had too much money for Margot ever to 
leave him. 

It was now about three o’clock in the morning and Francis Macom- 
ber, who had been asleep a little while after he had stopped thinking 
about the lion, wakened and then slept again, woke suddenly, 
frightened in a dream of the bloody-headed lion standing over him, 
and listening while his heart pounded, he realized that his wife was 
not in the other cot in the tent. He lay awake with that knowledge 
for two hours. 

At the end of that time his wife came into the tent, lifted her mos- 
quito bar and crawled cozily into bed. 

“Where have you been ?’’ Macomber asked in the darkness. 

“Hello,” she said. ‘“Are you awake ?” 

““Where have you been?” 

“T just went out to get a breath of air.” 

“You did, like hell.” 

“What do you want me to say, darling >” 
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“Where have you been 2” 

“Out to get a breath of air.” 

“That’s a new name for it. You are a bitch.” 

“Well, you’re a coward.” 

“All right,”’ he said. ‘What of it?” 

“Nothing as far as I’m concerned. But please let’s not talk darling, 
because I’m very sleepy.” 

“You think that Ill take anything.” 

“T know you will, sweet.” 

“Well, I won’t.”’ 

“Please, darling, let’s not talk. I’m so very sleepy.” 

“There wasn’t going to be any of that. You promised there 
wouldn’t be.” 

“Well, there is now,” she said sweetly. 

“You said if we made this trip that there would be none of that. 
You promised.” 

“Yes, darling. That’s the way I meant it to be. But the trip was 
spoiled yesterday. We don’t have to talk about it, do we?” 

“You don’t wait long when you have an advantage, do you?” 

“Please let’s not talk. I’m so sleepy, darling.” 

“Tm going to talk.” 

“Don’t mind me then, because I’m going to sleep.’”’ And she did. 

At breakfast they were all three at the table before daylight and 
Francis Macomber found that, of all the many men that he had 
hated, he hated Robert Wilson the most. 

“Sleep well?’’ Wilson asked in his throaty voice, filling a pipe. 

“Did you 2” 

“Topping,” the white hunter told him. 

You bastard, thought Macomber, you insolent bastard. 

So she woke him when she came in, Wilson thought, looking at 
them both with his flat, cold eyes. Well, why doesn’t he keep his wife 
where she belongs? What does he think I am, a bloody plaster saint ? 
Let him keep her where she belongs. It’s his own fault. 

“To you think we’ll find buffalo ?’’ Margot asked, pushing away a 
dish of apricots. 

‘“‘Chance of it,’’ Wilson said and smiled at her. ‘‘Why don’t you stay 
in camp?” 

“Not for anything,” she told him. 

“Why not order her to stay in camp?’ Wilson said to Macomber. 

“You order her,”’ said Macomber coldly. 

“Tet’s not have any ordering, nor,” turning to Macomber, ‘any 
silliness, Francis,’’ Margot said quite pleasantly. 
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‘“‘Are you ready to start?” Macomber asked. 

“Any time,” Wilson told him. ‘Do you want the Memsahib to go?” 

‘Toes it make any difference whether I do or not?” 

The hell with it, thought Robert Wilson. The utter complete hell 
with it. So this is what it’s going to be like. Well, this is what it’s 
going to be like, then. 

‘“‘Makes no difference,’’ he said. 

“You’re sure you wouldn’t like to stay in camp with her yourself 
and let me go out and hunt the buffalo ?”? Macomber asked. 

““Can’t do that,” said Wilson. ‘‘Wouldn’t talk rot if I were you.” 

“T’m not talking rot. I’m disgusted.” 

“Bad word, disgusted.” 

‘Francis, will you please try to speak sensibly ?”’ his wife said. 

“T speak too damned sensibly,” Macomber said. “‘Did you ever eat 
such filthy food ?” 

“Something wrong with the food?” asked Wilson quietly. 

‘“‘No more than with everything else.”’ 

“T’d pull yourself together, laddybuck,”’ Wilson said very quietly. 
“There’s a boy waits at table that understands a little English.” 

“The hell with him.” 

Wilson stood up and puffing on his pipe strolled away, speaking a 
few words in Swahili to one of the gun-bearers who was standing 
waiting for him. Macomber and his wife sat on at the table. He was 
staring at his coffee cup. 

“Tf you make a scene I’ll leave you, darling,’’ Margot said quietly. 

““No, you won’t.”’ 

“You can try it and see.” 

“You won’t leave me.”’ 

“No,” she said. ‘I won’t leave you and you’ll behave yourself.’ 

“Behave myself? That’s a way to talk. Behave myself.”’ 

“Yes. Behave yourself.” 

“Why don’t you try behaving?” 

“T’ve tried it so long. So very long.” 

“T hate that red-faced swine,’’ Macomber said. “I loathe the sight 
of him.” P) 

“‘He’s really very nice.”’ 

“Oh, shut up,”’ Macomber almost shouted. Just then the car came 
up and stopped in front of the dining tent and the driver and the two 
gun-bearers got out. Wilson walked over and looked at the husband 
and wife sitting there at the table. 

“Going shooting ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Macomber, standing up. “Yes.” 
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“Better bring a woolly. It will be cool in the car,”’ Wilson said. 

“Tl get my leather jacket,’’ Margot said. 

“The boy has it,’ Wilson told her. He climbed into the front with 
the driver and Francis Macomber and his wife sat, not speaking, in 
the back seat. 

Hope the silly beggar doesn’t take a notion to blow the back of my 
head off, Wilson thought to himself. Women are a nuisance on safari. 

The car was grinding down to cross the river at a pebbly ford in 
the grey daylight and then climbed, angling up the steep bank, where 
Wilson had ordered a way shovelled out the day before so they could 
reach the park-like wooded rolling country on the far side. 

It was a good morning, Wilson thought. There was a heavy dew 
and as the wheels went through the grass and low bushes he could 
smell the odour of the crushed fronds. It was an odour like verbena 
and he liked this early morning smell of the dew, the crushed bracken 
and the look of the tree trunks showing black through the early 
morning mist, as the car made its way through the untracked, park- 
like country. He had put the two in the back seat out of his mind now 
and was thinking about buffalo. The buffalo that he was after stayed 
in the daytime in a thick swamp where. it was impossible to get a 
shot, but in the night they fed out into an open stretch of country 
and if he could come between them and their swamp with the car, 
Macomber would have a good chance at them in the open. He did 
not want to hunt buff with Macomber in thick cover. He did not want 
to hunt buff or anything else with Macomber at all, but he was a pro- 
fessional hunter and he had hunted with some rare ones in his time. 
If they got buff today there would only be rhino to come and the poor 
man would have gone through his dangerous game and things might 
pick up. He’d have nothing more to do with the woman and Macom- 
ber would get over that, too. He must have gone through plenty of 
that before by the look of things. Poor beggar. He must have a way 
of getting over it. Well, it was the poor sod’s own bloody fault. 

He, Robert Wilson, carried a double size cot on safari to accom- 
modate any windfalls he might receive. He had hunted for a certain 
clientele, the international, fast, sporting set, where the women did 
not feel they were. getting their money’s worth unless they had 
shared that cot with the white hunter. He despised them when he 
was away from them although he liked some of them well enough at 
the time, but he made his living by them; and their standards were 
his standards as long as they were hiring him. 

They were his standards in all except the shooting. He had his own 
standards about the killing and they could live up to them or get some- 
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one else to hunt them. He knew, too, that they all respected him for 
this. This Macomber was an odd one though. Damned if he wasn’t. 
Now the wife. Well, the wife. Yes, the wife. Mm, the wife. Well, 
he’d dropped all that. He looked around at them. Macomber sat grim 
and furious. Margot smiled at him. She looked younger today, more 
innocent and fresher and not so professionally beautiful. What’s in 
her heart God knows, Wilson thought. She hadn’t talked much last 
night. At that it was a pleasure to see her. 

The motor car climbed up a slight rise and went on through the 
trees and then out into a grassy prairie-like opening and kept in the 
shelter of the trees along the edge, the driver going slowly and Wilson 
looking carefully out across the prairie and all along its far side. He 
stopped the car and studied the opening with his field glasses. ‘Then 
he motioned to the driver to go on and the car moved slowly along, 
the driver avoiding wart-hog holes and driving around the mud castles 
ants had built. Then, looking across the opening, Wilson suddenly 
turned and said: 

“By God, there they are!”’ 

And looking where he pointed, while the car jumped forward and 
Wilson spoke in rapid Swahili to the driver, Macomber saw three 
huge, black animals looking almost cylindrical in their long heavi- 
ness, like big black tank cars, moving at a gallop across the far edge 
of the open prairie. They moved at a stiff-necked, stiff-bodied gallop 
and he could see the upswept wide black horns on their heads as they 
galloped heads out; the heads not moving. 

‘““They’re three old bulls,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘We’ll cut them off before 
they get to the swamp.” 

The car was going a wild forty-five miles an hour across the open, 
and as Macomber watched, the buffalo got bigger and bigger until he 
could see the grey, hairless, scabby look of one huge bull and how his 
neck was a part of his shoulders and the shiny black of his horns as 
he galloped a little behind the others that were strung out in that 
steady plunging gait; and then, the car swaying as though it had just 
jumped a road, they drew up close and he could see the plunging 
hugeness of the bull, and the dust in his sparsely haired hide, the wide 
boss of horn and his outstretched, wide-nostrilled muzzle, and he was 
raising his rifle when Wilson shouted, ‘‘Not from the car, you fool!” 
and he had no fear, only hatred of Wilson, while the brakes clamped 
on and the car skidded, ploughing sideways to an almost stop and 
Wilson was out on one side and he on the other, stumbling as his feet 
hit the still speeding-by of the earth, and then he was shooting at 
the bull as he moved away, hearing the bullets whunk into him, 
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emptying his rifle at him as he moved steadily away, finally remem- 
bering to get his shots forward into the shoulder, and as he fumbled 
to reload, he saw the bull was down. Down on his knees, his big head 
tossing, and seeing the other two still galloping he shot at the leader 
and hit him. He shot again and missed and he heard the carawonging 
roar as Wilson shot and saw the leading bull slide forward onto his 
nose. 

“Get that other,” Wilson said. ‘Now you’re shooting !”” 

But the other bull was moving steadily at the same gallop and he 
missed, throwing a spout of dirt, and Wilson missed and the dust rose 
in a cloud and Wilson shouted, ‘‘Come on. He’s too far!”’ and grabbed 
his arm and they were in the car again, Macomber and Wilson hang- 
ing on the sides and rocketing swayingly over the uneven ground, 
drawing up on the steady, plunging, heavy-necked, straight-moving 
gallop of the bull. 

They were behind him and Macomber was filling his rifle, dropping 
shells onto the ground, jamming it, clearing the jam, then they were 
almost up with the bull when Wilson yelled ‘‘Stop!’”’ and the car 
skidded so that it almost swung over and Macomber fell forward onto 
his feet, slammed his bolt forward and fired as far forward as he could 
aim into the galloping, rounded black back, aimed and shot again, 
then again, then again, and the bullets, all of them hitting, had no 
effect on the buffalo that he could see. Then Wilson shot, the roar 
deafening him, and he could see the bull stagger. Macomber shot 
again, aiming carefully, and down he came, onto his knees. 

“All right,’’ Wilson said. ‘“‘Nice work. That’s the three.”’ 

Macomber felt a drunken elation. 

‘““How many times did you shoot?” he asked. 

“Just three,’’ Wilson said. ‘“‘You killed the first bull. The biggest 
one. I helped you finish the other two. Afraid they might have got 
into cover. You had them killed. I was just mopping up a little. You 
shot damn well.” 

“‘Tet’s go to the car,” said Macomber. ‘‘I want a drink.”’ 

“Got to finish off that buff first,’’ Wilson told him. The buffalo was 
on his knees and he jerked his head furiously and bellowed in pig- 
eyed, roaring rage as they came toward him. 

‘“‘Watch he doesn’t get up,”’ Wilson said. Then, ‘Get a little broad- 
side and take him in the neck just behind the ear.” 

Macomber aimed carefully at the centre of the huge, jerking, rage- 
driven neck and shot. At the shot the head dropped forward. 

“That does it,’”’ said Wilson. ‘Got the spine. They’re a hell of a 
looking thing, aren’t they?” 
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“Let’s get the drink,” said Macomber. In his life he had never felt 
so good. 

In the car Macomber’s wife sat very white faced. ““You were mar- 
vellous, darling,” she said to Macomber. ‘‘What a ride.”’ 

“Was it rough?” Wilson asked. 

‘Tt was frightful. I’ve never been more frightened in my life.” 

“Tet’s all have a drink,’’ Macomber said. 

“By all means,” said Wilson. ‘‘Give it to the Memsahib.” She 
drank the neat whisky from the flask and shuddered a little when she 
swallowed. She handed the flask to Macomber who handed it to Wil- 
son. 

“Tt was frightfully exciting,” she said. “It’s given me a dreadful 
headache. I didn’t know you were allowed to shoot them from cars 
though.” 

‘“‘No one shot from cars,’’ said Wilson coldly. 

“T mean chase them from cars.” 

“Wouldn’t ordinarily,’’ Wilson said. ‘Seemed sporting enough to 
me though while we were doing it. Taking more chance driving that 
way across the plain full of holes and one thing and another than 
hunting on foot. Buffalo could have charged us each time we shot if 
he liked. Gave him every chance. Wouldn’t mention it to anyone 
though. It’s illegal if that’s what you mean.” 

“Tt seemed very unfair to me,” Margot said, “‘chasing those big 
helpless things in a motor car.” 

“Did it ?”’ said Wilson. 

“What would happen if they heard about it in Nairobi?” 

“T’d lose my licence for one thing. Other unpleasantnesses,”’ Wilson 
said, taking a drink from the flask. “‘I’d be out of business.”’ 

“Really 2” 

“Yes, really.” 

“Well,” said Macomber, and he smiled for the first time all day. 
“‘Now she has something on you.” 

‘You have such a pretty way of putting things, Francis,” Margot 
Macomber said. Wilson looked at them both. If a four-letter man 
marries a five-letter woman, he was thinking, what number of letters 
would their children be? What he said was, ‘“‘We lost a gun-bearer. 
Did you notice it 2” 

“My God, no,’’ Macomber said. 

‘“Here he comes,” Wilson said. ‘‘He’s all right. He must have fallen 
off when we left the first bull.” 

Approaching them was the middle-aged gun-bearer, limping along 
in his knitted cap, khaki tunic, shorts and rubber sandals, gloomy- 
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faced and disgusted looking. As he came up he called out to Wilson in 
Swahili and they all saw the change in the white hunteyr’s face. 

“What does he say?” asked Margot. 

“He says the first bull got up and went into the bush,” Wilson said 
with no expression in his voice. 

“Oh,” said Macomber blankly. 

“Then it’s going to be just like the lion,” said Margot, full of anti- 
cipation. 

“It’s not going to be a damned bit like the lion,”’ Wilson told her. 
“Did you want another drink, Macomber ?”’ 

‘Thanks, yes,” Macomber said. He expected the feeling he had had 
about the lion to come back but it did not. For the first time in his 
life he really felt wholly without fear. Instead of fear he had a feeling 
of definite elation. 

“We'll go and have a look at the second bull,’”’ Wilson said. ‘I’ll 
tell the driver to put the car in the shade.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked Margot Macomber. 

‘““Take a look at the buff,’’ Wilson said. 

“Tl come.” 

“Come along.”’ 

The three of them walked over to where the second buffalo bulked 
blackly in the open, head forward on the grass, the massive horns 
swung wide. 

‘“‘He’s a very good head,’’ Wilson said. ‘“That’s close to a fifty-inch 
spread.” 

Macomber was looking at him with delight. 

“‘He’s hateful looking,”’ said Margot. ‘‘Can’t we go into the shade?” 

“Of course,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘Look,” he said to Macomber, and 
pointed. “‘See that patch of bush ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s where the first bull went in. The gun-bearer said when he 
fell off the bull was down. He was watching us helling along and the 
other two buff galloping. When he looked up there was the bull up 
and looking at him. Gun-bearer ran like hell and the bull went off 
slowly into that bush.”’ 

“Can we go in after him now?” asked Macomber eagerly. 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. Damned if this isn’t a strange 
one, he thought. Yesterday he’s scared sick and today he’s a ruddy 
fire-eater. 

“No, we’ll give him a while.” 

“Tet’s please go into the shade,’’ Margot said. Her face was white 
and she looked ill. 
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They made their way to the car where it stood under a single wide- 
spreading tree and all climbed in. 

“Chances are he’s dead in there,’’ Wilson remarked. ‘‘After a little 
we'll have a look.” 

Macomber felt a wild unreasonable happiness that he had never 
known before. 

“By God, that was a chase,” he said. “I’ve never felt any such 
feeling. Wasn’t it marvellous, Margot?” 

“T hated it.” 

“Why ae 

“T hated it,’ she said bitterly. ‘‘I loathed it.” 

“You know, I don’t think I’d ever be afraid of anything again,” 
Macomber said to Wilson. ‘‘Something happened in me after we first 
saw the buff and started after him. Like a dam bursting. It was pure 
excitement.” 

“Cleans out your liver,”’ said Wilson. ‘‘Damn funny things happen 
to people.” 

Macomber’s face was shining. “‘You know, something did happen 
to me,”’ he said. “‘I feel absolutely different.”’ 

His wife said nothing and eyed him strangely. She was sitting far 
back in the seat and Macomber was sitting forward talking to Wilson 
who turned sideways talking over the back of the front seat. 

“You know, I'd like to try another lion,” Macomber said. ‘I’m 
really not afraid of them now. After all, what can they do to you?” 

“That’s it,” said Wilson. ‘‘Worst one can do is kill you. How does 
it go? Shakespeare. Damned good. See if I can remember. Oh, 
damned good. Used to quote it to myself at one time. Let’s see. ‘By 
my troth, I care not; a man can die but once; we owe God a death, and 
let it go which way it will he that dies this year is quit for the next.’ 
Damned fine, eh?” 

He was very embarrassed, having brought out this thing he had 
lived by, but he had seen men come of age before and it always moved 
him. It was not a matter of their twenty-first birthday. 

It had taken a strange chance of hunting, a sudden precipitation 
into action without opportunity for worrying beforehand, to bring 
this about with Macomber, but regardless of how it had happened it 
had most certainly happened. Look at the beggar now, Wilson thought. 
It’s that some of them stay little boys so long, Wilson thought. Some- 
times all their lives. Their figures stay boyish when they’re fifty. The 
great American boy-men. Damned strange people. But he liked this 
Macomber now. Damned strange fellow. Probably meant the end of 
cuckoldry, too. Well, that would be a damned good thing. Damned 
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good thing. Beggar had probably been afraid all his life. Don’t know 
what started it. But over now. Hadn’t had time to be afraid with the 
buff. That and being angry, too. Motor car, too. Motor cars made it 
familiar. Be a damn fire-eater now. He’d seen it in the war work the 
same way. More of a change than any loss of virginity. Fear gone like 
an operation. Something else grew in its place. Main thing a man had. 
Made him into a man. Women knew it, too. No bloody fear. 

From the far corner of the seat Margaret Macomber looked at the 
two of them. There was no change in Wilson. She saw Wilson as she 
had seen him the day before when she had first realized what his great 
talent was. But she saw the change in Francis Macomber now. 

“Do you have that feeling of happiness about what’s going to 
happen 2”? Macomber asked, still exploring his new wealth. ; 

““You’re not supposed to mention it,’’ Wilson said, looking in the 
other’s face. “Much more fashionable to say you’re scared. Mind you, 
you'll be scared too, plenty of times.” 

“But you dave a feeling of happiness about action to come?” 

““Yes,”’ said Wilson. ‘““There’s that. Doesn’t do to talk too much 
about all this. Talk the whole thing away. No pleasure in anything 
if you mouth it up too much.” 

““You’re both talking rot,”’ said Margot. ‘‘Just because you’ve chased 
some helpless animals in a motor car you talk like heroes.” 

“Sorry,” said Wilson. “I have been gassing too much.”’ She’s wor- 
ried about it already, he thought. 

“If you don’t know what we’re talking about, why not keep out 
of it 2”? Macomber asked his wife. 

“You’ve gotten awfully brave, awfully suddenly,” his wife said 
contemptuously, but her contempt was not secure. She was very 
afraid of something. 

Macomber laughed, a very natural hearty laugh. “You know I 
have,”’ he said. ‘‘I really have.” 

“Tsn’t it sort of late?’’ Margot said bitterly. Because she had done 
the best she could for many years back and the way they were to- 
gether now was no one person’s fault. 

“Not for me,”’ said Macomber. 

Margot said nothing but sat back in the corner of the seat. 

“Do you think we’ve given him time enough?” Macomber asked 
Wilson cheerfully. 

“We might have a look,” Wilson said. “Have you any solids left?” 

“The gun-bearer has some.” 

Wilson called in Swahili and the older gun-bearer, who was skin- 
ning out one of the heads, straightened up, pulled a box of solids out 
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of his pocket and brought them over to Macomber, who filled his 
magazine and put the remaining shells in his pocket. 

‘You might as well shoot the Springfield,” Wilson said. ““You’re 
used to it. We’ll leave the Mannlicher in the car with the Memsahib. 
Your gun-bearer can carry your heavy gun. I’ve this damned cannon. 
Now let me tell you about them.” He had saved this until the last 
because he did not want to worry Macomber. ‘‘When a buff comes he 
comes with his head high and thrust straight out. The boss of the 
horns covers any sort of brain shot. The only shot is straight into the 
nose. The only other shot is into his chest, or, if you’re to one side, 
into the neck or the shoulders. After they’ve been hit once they take 
a hell of a lot of killing. Don’t try anything fancy. Take the easiest 
shot there is. They’ve finished skinning out that head now. Should 
we get started 2” 

He called to the gun-bearers, who came up wiping their hands, 
and the older one got into the back. : 

“T’l] only take Kongoni,’”’ Wilson said. ““The other can watch to 
keep the birds away.” e 

As the car moved slowly across the open space toward the island of 
brushy trees that ran ina tongue of foliage along a dry watercourse 
that cut the open swale, Macomber felt his heart pounding and his 
mouth was dry again, but it was excitement, not fear. 

“‘Here’s where he went in,”’ Wilson said. Then to the gun-bearer in 
Swahili, ‘“Take the blood spoor.”’ 

The car was parallel to the patch of bush. Macomber, Wilson and 
the gun-bearer got down. Macomber, looking back, saw his wife, with 
the rifle by her side, looking at him. He waved to her and she did not 
wave back. 

The brush was very thick ahead and the ground was dry. The 
middle-aged gun-bearer was sweating heavily and Wilson had his 
hat down over his eyes and his red neck showed just ahead of Macom- 
ber. Suddenly the gun-bearer said something in Swahili to Wilson 
and ran forward. 

‘“He’s dead in there,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘Good work,’’ and he turned 
to grip Macomber’s hand and as they shook hands, grinning at each 
other, the gun-bearer shouted wildly and they saw him coming out 
of the bush sideways, fast as a crab, and the bull coming, nose out, 
mouth tight closed, blood dripping, massive head straight out, coming 
in a charge, his little pig eyes bloodshot as he looked at them. Wilson, 
who was ahead, was kneeling shooting, and Macomber, as he fired, 
unhearing his shot in the roaring of Wilson’s gun, saw fragments like 
slate burst from the huge boss of the horns, and the head jerked; he 
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shot again at the wide nostrils and saw the horns jolt again and frag- 
ments fly, and he did not see Wilson now and, aiming carefully, shot 
again with the buffalo’s huge bulk almost on him and his rifle almost 
level with the coming head, nose out, and he could see the little 
wicked eyes and the head started to lower, and he felt a sudden white- 
hot, blinding flash explode inside his head and that was all he ever 
felt. 

Wilson had ducked to one side to get in a shoulder shot, Macomber 
had stood solid and shot for the nose, shooting a touch high each time 
and hitting the heavy horns, splintering and chipping them like hit- 
ting a slate roof, and Mrs. Macomber in the car had shot at the 
buffalo with the 6:5 Mannlicher as it seemed about to gore Macomber 
and had hit her husband about two inches up and a little to one side 
of the base of his skull. 

Francis Macomber lay now, face down, not two yards from where 
the buffalo lay on his side and his wife knelt over him with Wilson 
beside her. 

“‘T wouldn’t turn him over,’’ Wilson said. 

The woman was crying hysterically. 

“Td get back in the car,’”’ Wilson said. ‘“Where’s the rifle >” 

She shook her head, her face contorted. The gun-bearer picked up 
the rifle. 

“‘Leave it as it is,” said Wilson. Then, ‘‘Go get Abdulla so that he 
may witness the manner of the accident.” 

He knelt down, took a handkerchief from his pocket, and spread it 
over Francis Macomber’s crew-cropped head where it lay. The blood 
sank into the dry, loose earth. 

Wilson stood up and saw the buffalo on his side, his legs out, his 
thinly-haired belly crawling with ticks. ‘Hell of a good bull,” his 
brain registered automatically. ‘‘A good fifty inches, or better. Better.”’ 
He called to the driver and told him to spread a blanket over the body 
and stay by it. Then he walked over to the motor car where the woman 
sat crying in the corner. 

‘“‘That was a pretty thing to do,” he said in a toneless voice. “He 
would have left you, too.” 

“Stop it,” she said. 

““Of course it’s an accident,”’ he said. ‘“‘I know that.” 

“Stop it,” she said. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. ‘““There will be a certain amount of un- 
pleasantness but I will have some photographs taken that will be very 
useful at the inquest. There’s the testimony of the gun-bearers and 
the driver, too. You’re perfectly all right.” 
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“Stop it,” she said. 

“There’s a hell of a lot to be done,” he said. ‘‘And I’ll have to 
send a truck off to the lake to wireless for a plane to take the three of 
us into Nairobi. Why didn’t you poison him? That’s what they do in 
England.” 

“Stop it. Stop it. Stop it,” the woman cried. 

Wilson looked at her with his flat blue eyes. 

“T’m through now,” he said. “I was a little angry. I’d begun to 
like your husband.”’ 

“Oh, please stop it,’”’ she said. ‘Please, please stop it.” 

“That’s better,’’ Wilson said. ‘‘Please is much better. Now I'll 
stop.” 
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Ny Wieetey Ernest, the third member of the Becker family to do so, 
married a girl with no more to recommend her than the normal 
attributes of health and respectability and a certain superficial good 
looks, the other two felt in a better position to ignore Theobald’s 
nonsense. 

Theobald had been a bit young when James and Henrietta were 
married, but Ernest had had the full benefit of his younger brother’s 
counsels and admonitions. And yet he had gone his own way. Julia, 
the new bride, was in no way more remarkable than James’s wife, 
Charlotte. Both of them had had to earn their own living while in the 
single state, and neither of them brought anything with them into 
the family in the way of a dowry beyond the small amount they had 
put aside in a savings bank during the period of their engagements; 
engagements that had in both cases been long enough for the ascer- 
taining of all the particulars about them and their families that could 
reasonably be expected to have any bearing upon their suitability for 
marriage and child bearing. 

“Those are the things that count!’ said James to Ernest, with a 
disparaging inference upon Theobald’s views on the matter. “Every 
man is entitled to make his own choice!’ he added, however, with the 
merest touch of patronage because, no matter how Theobald might 
lump them together in his conversation, the fact remained that 
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Ernest had taken Julia from behind the counter in the shop where he 
bought his morning papers and tobacco, whereas Charlotte had been 
a stenographer in the firm of Croker and Croker; a firm that might 
justifiably be considered a serious rival to the firm of Becker and 
Becker. Theobald, however, ignored such niceties of classification. In 
his eyes both wives came from the wrong side of the river, as he ex- 
pressed it, and neither of them, in his eyes, was much different m 
anything but sex from Robert, the husband of Henrietta, the only 
sister in the Becker family. Robert, as a matter of fact, had been only 
a shipping clerk whom James had met in the course of business, but 
since it had never at all been a certainty that Henrietta would secure 
a husband of any kind, the rest of the family, except for Theobald, 
thought she did right in jumping at him. After all, it was a small 
matter to change him from a shipping clerk into a husband, and from 
that to absorb him into the Becker business. 

The Beckers were corn merchants. They traded in large premises on 
the quays, and they lived on the premises. Anyone who entertained 
any doubts about the scale and importance of the business conducted 
on the ground floor needed only to glimpse the comfort and luxury 
of the upper storeys to be disabused of his doubts. The Beckers believed 
in the solid comforts, and the business paid for them amply. 

Old Bartholomew Becker, the father of the present members of the 
firm, had built up a sizable trade for his sons by the good old prin- 
ciples of constant application and prudent transaction, and then, 
having made room one after another in the firm for each of his three 
older sons, and having put his youngest son Theobald into the pro- 
fession most liable to ensure that the family interests would be safe- 
guarded against treachery, he took to his big brassbound bed, that was 
solemnified by a canopy of red velvet, and made easy of ascent by a 
tier of mahogany steps clipped to the side rail, and died at exactly the 
moment which was most opportune for his successors to bring the 
business abreast of the times by a little judicious innovation. 

In his last moments old Bartholomew had gathered his sons around 
‘ him, in the great high-ceilinged bedroom in which he had begot them 
all, and ordering them to prop him upright, he had given them one 
injunction: to marry, and to see that their sister married. This latter 
injunction further explained the brothers’ acquiescence with Hen- 
rietta’s whim when Robert put in his msipid appearance. Spinster- 
hood was abhorrent to old Bartholomew. In his eyes it was the cause 
of all manner of ills from a neurosis to dyspepsia, but bachelorhood 
was more than repugnant; it was dangerous, morally dangerous. In 
short, to old Bartholomew, marriage represented safety and security. 
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To his own early marriage with his wife, Anna, who had been the 
daughter of his head salesman, he attributed the best part of his own 
early success. He had married her when he was twenty-two and she 
was eighteen, and the dowry that she brought with her was Content. 
By centering the young man’s desires within the four walls of the 
then small premises on the quayside, Anna had contributed more than 
either of them knew to the progress of their affairs. For when other 
young men of his day, associates and rivals in business with him, were 
out till all hours in pursuit of pleasure and the satisfaction of their 
desires, Bartholomew Becker was to be found in the countinghouse of 
his office, working tranquilly at his books and ledgers by the light of 
a big candle stuck in a bottle, secure in the thought that the satisfac- 
tion of his desires was safely housed in the big brass bed over his head, 
far from all rivals, and shortly to be put beyond harm from even her 
own womanly caprice by the sobering effect of motherhood. The 
thought of his big soft Anna, more often than not large with child, 
sitting up in his bed, pretending to read, but in reality yawning and 
listening for sounds from below that would indicate that he was com- 
ing up to her, had in it an exactly suitable blend of desire and appease- 
ment to rouse his desire to make more money for her, without at the 
same time allowing that desire to become so itchingly urgent that he 
would be compelled to go up to her before he had completed all that 
he had intended to do for that night. 

\Anna might not take the credit for every penny Bartholomew 
earned, but she was undoubtedly responsible for those extra pennies, 
earned while other men slept or revelled, that made the difference 
between a firm like Beckers and the countless small firms of no 
account that carried on the exact same trade. It was perhaps a shade 
ironical that the more money Anna inspired her husband to amass, 
the fainter shone the inspiration because Anna’s young beauty was 
soon almost buried in the luxury and comfort with which, in reward, 
he surrounded her. Yet on his death-bed, his memory being more 
active than his eyesight, upon a certain delicate subject the old man 
had spoken to his sons with some bluntness. And afterwards; having 
sent for Anna and Henrietta, he had laid a last injunction upon them 
also to be good to his sons’ wives. He made no mention to Anna of her 
conduct towards a son-in-law, knowing there was no need, and that 
Anna would feel as he, and indeed as all of them, would feel if such a 
person put in an appearance. Anna gave the dying man an uncon- 
ditional promise. 

Theobald, therefore, had his mother to contend with, even more 
than the others, when he opposed each marriage in succession accord- 
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ing as it threatened, and, finding his opposition of no avail, behaved 
outrageously to all concerned. 

‘Have you forgotten your father’s words, Theobald?” his mother 
asked on each occasion. ‘“‘How can you take this monstrous attitude ? 
What is to be said against this girl?” 

‘“‘What is to be said in her favour ?”’ Theobald muttered. 

On the occasion of Ernest’s engagement, when Theobald had put 
the infuriating question for the third time, because Theobald had 
expected even Henrietta to do better for herself, which on the face of 
things had seemed absurd, his mother had been goaded into giving 
her son an almost unseemly reply. 

“After all,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘the same could have been said about 
me when your father married me.” 

That, of course, was the whole point, although Theobald could not 
very well have said so. Surely they ought to do better than their father; 
to go a step further as it were, not to stay in the same rut; hot to stay, 
that was to say, on exactly the same social level. 

It was one thing for old Bartholomew, at the outset of his life to give 
himself the support and comfort of marrying a girl of his own class, 
but it was another thing altogether for his family, whom he had 
established securely on the road of success, to turn around and so far 
fail to make use of their position as to marry wives that were just 
exactly like their own mother. 

“Like mother!’’ Henrietta was with the others, hand and glove, 
against Theobald and his notions, but just the same a sister-in-law 
was a sister-in-law, and the implication that Julia and Charlotte were 
on the same plane as her mother was so outrageous she could hardly 
credit her ears with having heard Theobald aright. ‘“Like mother!’ 
she repeated, her voice shrill with vexation. “‘As if they were to be 
compared with her for one moment!”’ 

“Well, there you are!’’ said Theobald. “I’m glad you agree with 
me, although I didn’t take quite so strong a view!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean what you think!” said Henrietta irritably. “I 
have the highest opinion of Charlotte and Julia. It’s at you I’m sur- 
prised. To think that anyone would speak so disrespectfully of his 
own mother. I’m quite sure that James and Ernest would be the first 
to agree with me, that no woman, however perfect, could ever be com- 
pared with mother. In fact I’ve heard them both say at different times 
that if their wives turned out to be one quarter as good as their 
mother they’d be thoroughly satisfied.”’ 

It was true. 

“If she’s half as good as you, mother, I’ll be a fortunate man,” 
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James had said on his wedding day, putting his arm for the first time 
around his bride’s waist, and causing her to blush furiously. 

And he reiterated it several times after that, doing so indeed as 
recently as the previous year when Ernest, having said almost exactly 
the same thing in the same words at his own wedding, had given him 
an opportunity to express his accord with him on the matter. 

“My sentiments, Ernest; my very sentiments,” he said, and all 
three women, Anna and her two daughters-in-law, had reddened all 
three together, and all three together had disclaimed the compliment 
paid to them. Anna, at least, had been thoroughly pleased although 
she chuckled and nodded her head to the end of the room, where the 
big ormolu sideboard was laden with bottles of wines and liqueurs, and 
gleaming with the silver and gilt caps of the various vintage cham- 
pagnes from the cellar laid down by old Bartholomew. 

“T never give any attention to compliments paid to me at a wed- 
ding,” she said, but just then, having caught a glimpse of her youn- 
gest son between the red carnations and fronds of maidenhair fern 
that sprayed out from the silver bracketed epergne in the centre of 
the bridal table, she leant back her head and lowered her voice for a 
word with James, who was at that moment passing behind her with 
a bottle of Veuve Cliquot that he didn’t care to trust to any but his 
own hands to pour out. “For goodness sake fill up Theobald’s glass,”’ 
she said. ‘It makes me nervous to look at him.” 

Theobald sat soberly between Henrietta and Samuel, and thereby 
entirely altered the arrangement of the table, causing the bride’s elder 
sister and her maiden aunt to be placed side by side higher up on the 
groom’s right, because Theobald had refused to be placed beside them, 
or at least it had been considered unwise to put him between them. 

“T would have chanced it,’’ Charlotte said to James, when he came 
back after pouring out the champagne, and she had ascertained in a 
whisper what had been said to him in the whisper of Anna that had 
not escaped her notice. ‘“Theobald may be odd but he’d hardly be 
impolite to strangers.” 

“TI don’t know,” said James morosely. “‘Don’t forget that at our 
own wedding he wasn’t so polite to—”’ he had been about to say 
‘your people,”’ but he altered his words quickly to “‘our guests.” 

“Oh that was different,’’ said Charlotte. ‘“That was the first wed- 
ding in the family.” 

“T don’t know,” said James again, and his mind was occupied with 
trying to read the expression on Theobald’s face as he spoke to 


Henrietta. 
It was just as well, however, that James was not good at this 
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amusing game, because Theobald was on his hobby-horse again. 

“The joke of it is, Henrietta, that both James and Ernest, for all 
their protests to the contrary, would get the shock of their lives if they 
thought that anyone saw any similarity between their wives and poor 
mother.” 

‘Well, there’s a difference of appearance of course,” said Hen- 
rietta crisply. She always felt that there was a criticism of Robert 
implicit in every criticism of her sisters-in-law, but as well as that, 
she felt, on this occasion, ill at ease in case Theobald’s voice might be 
overheard. He wasn’t taking much trouble to lower it. 

“My dear Henrietta!” said Theobald. ‘““You would hardly expect 
them on their wedding day to wear spectacles and elastic stockings 
and to take size 48 in corsets. But wait a few years! In fact I cannot 
prove my point without the aid of Time. Let us refer to this topic 
again in about ten years. Meanwhile, for my part, I’d like my wife 
to depend for her attraction upon something more than slim ankles 
and a narrow waist !”’ 

Even Theobald, however, could hardly have expected the changes 
that took place in his sisters-in-law to be so thorough, and he certainly 
did not expect them to take place so quickly, but in this matter the 
punctual pregnancy of Julia and the somewhat belated pregnancy of 
Charlotte, occurring together in the following season, went a long way 
towards bringing the truth of Theobald’s words to light, and when 
both wives found it advisable to conceal their condition under massive 
fur coats, unless you were at close quarters to them there wasn’t a 
great deal to distinguish one from the other in the three Becker 
women. 

After their confinements of course the young women regained some 
of their differentiating characteristics although, due to having fol- 
lowed, upon the advice of Anna, such old-fashioned maxims as eating 
for two, and reclining for the best part of the day with their feet on a 
padded footstool, neither their ankles nor their waists were quite as 
slender as on their wedding day. As matrons moreover, Julia and 
Charlotte felt themselves entitled to some of the comforts and even 
luxuries that they had been more diffident of expecting when they 
were dowerless brides, and again with the example of Anna before 
them, they soon began to augment their wardrobes with fur capelets 
and tippets and other articles of fashionable attire that they came to 
regard more and more in relation to the effect they would have upon 
each other and less and less in relation to the effect they would have 
upon their own figures. 

Then when Charlotte was four years married and Julia three, and 
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when Henrietta as well as her sisters-in-law was the mother of a 
young family, Anna at last passed triumphantly to her reward, and 
after the dispersal among the three daughters of all the fallals and 
fripperies that she had gained in conjugal contest with Bartholomew, 
it almost seemed at times as if, instead of passing from among them, 
her spirit had been divided into three to dwell among them anew. 

~ And nowhere was this so noticeable as when, in accordance with 
their custom, the Beckers decided to go out all together and take a 
meal in a public place, a custom first started by old Bartholomew and 
kept up even more strictly by James, who was a stickler for family 
solidarity. But whereas upon those occasions in former days Anna had 
sat at the head of the table, comfortable and heavy in furs and jewel- 
lery, there were now three replicas of her to be seated at three sides 
of the table, Henrietta, Charlotte and Julia, all fat, heavy and furred, 
yet, like Anna, emanating, in spite of the money that had been spent 
upon them, such an air of ordinariness and mediocrity that Theobald, 
when duty compelled him to be of the party, squirmed in his seat at 
sight of them, and rolled pellets of bread incessantly from nervousness 
and embarrassment. Yet he had to put a face on things, as he expressed 
himself to Samuel, who came nearest to sharing his views. After all, 
although it was for the benefit of the family that old Bartholomew 
had put his youngest son into the Law, Theobald was not without 
some return of benefit from the Beckers. In fact his practice was 
mainly dependent upon family connexions and he could not afford 
to ignore family ceremonial, although it was going against the grain. 
Indeed ever since he was a mere youth of sixteen or seventeen 
Theobald had nurtured strange notions of pride and ambition, but 
when to these had been added the subtle instincts of university 
snobbery and professional consciousness, it became a positive ordeal 
to endure the parties that James insisted he should attend. The small 
spark of filial devotion alone made them bearable in Anna’s time. 
Without her it was all that he could do to force himself to go through 
with them. Once with the others, however, he did make an effort 
to exert himself and keep things in control. With a little tact it was 
sometimes possible to gloss over their limitations. 

‘Not there, Henrietta!”’ He was often in time to put his hand 
under his sister’s elbow and shepherd them all to another side of 
the restaurant, where, left alone, they would have made straight for 
a table in the centre of the room. “Over there!’’ he would murmur, 
guiding them towards a more sheltered table, in a corner, or behind 
a pillar, or a pot of ferns, or in some such unobtrusive place. 

Tt was not that he was ashamed of them; there was nothing of 
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which to be ashamed. In fact they were always about the most respect-’ 
ably dressed people in the restaurant, and they were certainly better 
mannered than most, while they one and all possessed a robust palate 
that almost made up for their hit-and-miss method of pronouncing 
the names of the dishes and the wines, while, finally, James, as 
the official host, was usually more than liberal with the waiters and 
the attendants. Yet nevertheless Theobald was always ill at ease, 
and cordially detested every minute of the time, betraying his nervous- 
ness all during the meal by his disgusting habit of rolling the bread 
into pellets. 

“Are you suffering from nerves, Theobald 2” said Henrietta one 
evening at one of these parties. She was piqued at his having drawn 
her back in the foyer, and having led them to this out-of-the-way 
table. ‘I don’t know why you brought us to this table,”’ she added. 
“Tt’s not large enough for us in the first place, and in the second place 
we can hardly hear our ears with the orchestra.”’ 

The table was certainly in a dark corner behind a row of potted 
palms, and so near the orchestra that James had to point to the 
menu with his finger in order to come to an understanding with the 
waiter about the sauces. It was practically impossible to hear. In fact 
Theobald did not even hear Henrietta telling him so. 

“T wanted to sit over there,” said Henrietta, indicating an un- 
doubtedly larger and better-placed table in the centre of the room. 

Just then the orchestra reached a lightly scored passage and over- 
hearing his sister, although further away from her than her brother 
Theobald, James looked up from the menu. 

“Would you like to change tables, Henrietta?” he said. “‘It’s not 
too late yet; I haven’t given the order.” 

Theobald shrank back into his chair at the mere thought of such 
fuss, but seeing Charlotte and Julia begin to take up their wraps and 
handbags as if preparing to move, he was forced to sit forward again. 

“Aren’t we all right here?” he said. ‘‘Why should we make our- 
selves conspicuous ?” 

His left eye began to twitch; another nervous habit contracted 
when he was a student, and the back of his neck began to redden 
uncomfortably. In spite of herself Henrietta felt sorry for him. 

“Oh, we'll stay here, James,’ she said, settling into her chair 
again and throwing back her fur coat over the arm of it. “You 
can’t satisfy everyone, although I must say I don’t know what Theo- 
bald is talking about when he says we’d make ourselves conspicuous 
because I, for one, can’t see that anyone is taking the least notice 
of us!” 
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As she said this, the thin high note that broke through her voice 
when she was irritable made Theobald’s neck redden still more, 
and to counteract his embarrassment he had to cross his legs and use 
his handkerchief, and glance aside as if disassociating himself entirely 
from them all, but as he did so the paradox of his discomfort came 
home to him for the first time. It was precisely because there was 
no one looking at them that he was so ill at ease. And suddenly it 
seemed to him they were the only people in the whole restaurant 
that were not conspicuous. All around them, at every table in the 
room, were people that were, in one way or another, distinguished 
and interesting looking; the women for their looks, their resplendence 
or perhaps for no more than their manners, which unlike the Becker 
manners were in most cases distinctly impudent, and the men for 
qualities even more obscure but, for all that, so strongly felt by even 
the waiters that, while the Beckers might have to wait five minutes 
between their courses, these men had only to click their fingers 
rudely and two or three waiters were at their beck and call. These 
people were always clicking their fingers or calling across to each other 
from table to table. And it was certainly true for Henrietta that none 
of them were taking the slightest notice of the Beckers. In fact it 
might almost be said that in that noisy, unselfconscious gathering, 
the Beckers stood out conspicuous by their very unconspicuousness. 

And as a matter of fact it was mainly to stare at other people that 
the Becker wives liked to go out to dinner. Theobald gave them a 
covert glance. Yes. There they sat, stolid and silent, their mouths 
moving as they chewed their food, but their eyes immobile as they 
stared at whoever at that moment was fascinating their gaze. There 
was little or no conversation, such as there was being mainly due to 
the occasional necessity of attending to each other’s needs in the matter 
of condiments or sauces. 

Theobald looked at his brothers. Even they were unable for long 
to keep their eyes upon their own plates, and as they spoke aimlessly 
to each other across the intervening bulks of their respective wives, 
their eyes too wandered among the other diners. 

That was it. Theobald bit his lip upon his vexation, and began to 
drink his soup with abandon. 

He felt more humiliated than ever. Was it for this that they 
dragged him out of his comfortable apartment—to stare at strangers ? 
He was more than ever mortified for them. Such an admission of 
their own inferiority! And yet why should they feel so inferior? 
If it was a question of money, were they not in as sound a position 
as anyone in the city? And as for ability: money wasn’t made nowa- 
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days by pinheads and.duffers. In fact James was probably one of the 
most astute business men in the town. There was no reason why 
they should not have some opinion of themselves. 

“Took here!’ Theobald roused himself suddenly. As long as he 
was a member of this party he might as well do his best to put 
some spirit into it, and keep his sisters-in-law from gaping at other 
people all the time. He leant across the table. “I heard an amusing 
thing yesterday at the Courts.”’ He was desperately anxious all at 
once to draw the attention of the others back to some common 
focus, if only the big silver cruet-stand upon which he himself 
fastened his eyes. He wanted to draw them all together, to make 
them appear as if they were interested in each other, as if they had 
come here to enjoy each other’s company; to have a good meal, or 
even to listen to the orchestra; anything, anything, but to do as they 
were doing, exposing their own humble estimate of themselves by 
staring open-mouthedly at every other table. 

“T said that I heard an amusing thing at the Courts this morning,” 
he said again, for his remark the first time had passed unheard or 
unheeded, the attention of all the Beckers, husbands as well as wives, 
having been focused on a group of theatrical people who were just 
then taking up their places at an adjoining table. 

But the simple ruse of the lawyer was doomed to failure. Only 
James was listening. 

“T didn’t think the Courts were open yet,’’ said James, “I didn’t 
know the Long Vacation had ended?” About Theobald’s story he 
displayed no curiosity at all. He had done no more, as it were, than 
lift a listless fork and pick at what was offered, to extract some small 
morsel of familiar food, and push aside the rest of the dish untasted. 
Theobald did not know whether to be amused or annoyed, whether 
to abandon his effort to entertain them, or to try to make a joke of 
their inattention. That latter might be a good idea. If only, he thought, 
he could rouse them to one genuine laugh he would be satisfied. If 
he could gather even once the dispassionate attention of those gaping 
women and unify them into the semblance of a self-absorbed group 
like the groups around them. But how was he to do it? He did not 
know. Just then, however, to his surprise he found that Charlotte 
had been attending to. what he and James had been saying. 

“Of course the Courts have opened,”’ she said, and although the 
glance she threw at her husband had an exasperated glint in it, 
Theobald was about to link arms with her as a supporter, when, 
leaning across him, she interrogated her husband with incredulity. 
‘‘How could you be so stupid, James,”’ she demanded. ‘‘Didn’t you see 
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the Chief Justice and his wife in the foyer as we were coming in 
here? You know they wouldn’t be back in town unless the Sessions 
had started. Isn’t that so, Theobald?’ Theobald almost leaped to 
catch at her question, but in a trice she had turned her back on him 
again, and leaning over Robert, she caught Henrietta’s sleeve and 
gave it a tug. “They’re sitting at that table to the right of the door, 
Henrietta, if you’d like to see them. She has a most magnificent ring 
on her finger. And that is their daughter with the velvet cloak. What 
do you think of her? She’s supposed to be pretty.” 

Theobald’s story wasn’t mentioned again that evening by anyone, 
least of all by himself, and he had the further mortification of know- 
ing that it was due to him that Henrietta and James, the least curious 
and the least given to gossip of the whole family, were craning their 
necks and straining their eyes to see the Chief Justice and his wife. 

“As if they were a different race of beings; some species of animal 
at which they were kindly permitted to stare.” 

This was what Theobald said to Samuel that night as they went 
home together. Being the two unmarried men of the Becker family 
they were at liberty to walk home from those gatherings, whereas 
James and Ernest and Henrietta’s husband had of necessity to 
obtain the use of some vehicle to convey their wives. Both Samuel 
and Theobald were in rooms; but not in the same locality. Samuel 
thought it advisable to reside near the business. ‘Theobald was farther 
out, in a more fashionable area, which was a bit of a nuisance, he 
admitted, but was really a matter of necessity, for purposes of his 
practice. It was essential to have a good address. It irritated him that 
he frequently had to explain this to the others. Samuel, however, 
understood. He had even made mention once or twice of doing like- 
wise. For the present, however, he was comfortable enough where he 
was. It was all right for a bachelor. 

The two brothers walked along the streets together, talking 
without great interest, looking down at the dark and vanishing 
pavements under their feet, except when, in the intermittent rays 
of the pale light from the street-lamps under which they passed, 
they raised their heads and appeared to look at each other for a 
moment to give an impression of attention to what was being said, 
but in reality not seeing each other at all, the gestures being as 
unreal and ineffectual as the gestures by which extra players endeavour 
to convey an impression that they are engaged in conversation when 
they have to remain on the stage during a scene in which they have 
actually no lines to repeat audibly. 

Samuel had enjoyed his dinner. He was enjoying this walk home 
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also. He was not altogether unaware of the unreality of their gestures 
and even their conversation; in fact he derived a curiously pleasant 
sensation from the unreality of it all. He looked around him. The 
very streets seemed unreal; theatrically unreal. Like limelight, the 
moon shone greenly down, making the lighted windows appear 
faint and artificial looking, as if they were merely squares of celluloid, 
illuminated only for the sake of illusion; not real. All of a sudden 
he hoped that Theobald would not insist on dragging him back to 
reality. But he might have known he would. 

“Did you see them tonight, Samuel? Did you see them staring 
at the Chief Justice and his wife? Did you see the way they were 
taking in everything all around them?” 

Samuel still hoped to hold himself aloof. 

“J didn’t notice particularly,’ he said. High up in a window on 
the other side of the street a light went out. What was going on in 
that upper room? What unknown people were intent upon their 
unknown purposes? A vague curiosity stirred in him. 

“What do you mean ?”’ Theobald was amazed. ‘“You were as bad 
as anyone yourself!’’ Samuel lowered his eyes reluctantly to his 
companion and sighed. 

“What harm is it to look at people?” he said mildly. 

Theobald stood still on the pavement. 

“You know the answer to that question as well as I do!”’ he said. 
“You know that it marks’ us off at once as people of a certain class. 
People of a certain class are always staring at anyone who raises 
himself in the least above the common level. I for one shouldn’t 
want to acknowledge my inferiority like that.’’ All the pent-up 
vexation of the evening threatened to burst forth over the defence- 
less Samuel. ‘‘Why does no one ever stare at us when we go into 
these places? Why isn’t there a single one of us distinguished enough 
in some way to attract a little attention to ourselves instead of our 
always being attracted to others?” 

Samuel didn’t know whether it was wiser to reply to this or 
remain silent. It might be only a protracted exclamation, a reply 
might provoke an argument, and as they walked along for a few 
moments in silence it seemed as if he had followed the wisest course: 
there was silence. 

But they were passing under a lamp-post and suddenly Theobald 
stood still again. 

“Tl never get used to it!’’ he said. 

This time Samuel was genuinely caught. 

“To what?” he exclaimed, taken by surprise. 
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But it was the same old pill in another coating. 

“To the poor marriages they made,” said Theobald. And of course 
he was talking about James and Ermest and Henrietta. Samuel 
sighed. They were into the thick of it. 

“Tt makes me mad every time I think of it,” said Theobald. ‘First 
James; then Ernest! I don’t mind Henrietta so much—but to think 
of the chances those men had; men with their money. Think of 
the opportunities they got. They might have made excellent marriages. 
Instead of that what did they do?” 

Unable to find words caustic enough to answer his own question 
Theobald made a noise in his throat to indicate unendurable disgust. 
Then he looked up. 

“The only hope we have left rests in you, old man,’ he said 
suddenly, and he put out his hand and patted Samuel on the shoulders. 

Except for the fact that Theobald was younger than him, which 
gave a certain false patronage to the gesture, Samuel. felt somewhat 
flattered. His attention was all at once attracted to what Theobald 
was saying. None of the Beckers ever paid much attention to Theo- 
bald’s nonsense, but Samuel, as a matter of fact, had a particular 
reason for pricking up his ears at that moment. Nevertheless he 
didn’t altogether approve of ‘Theobald’s attitude. In spite of the vague 
titillation he felt at the younger man’s words of confidence in him, 
there was something he didn’t like about Theobald’s attitude. 

“TI hope you’ll do something better than the others when your 
time comes,’’ Theobald was saying. “‘I hope you’ll have some aspira- 
tions towards a better social level.” 

That was it. That was what Samuel disliked. He could put his finger 
on it at last. All this talk about the necessity for lifting himself up to 
a certain social level implied a criticism of his present level which was 
decidedly disagreeable to him. 

“Took here, Theobald,’ he said. They were passing under yet 
another lamp-post and it was he, this time, who came to a stand 
under its pale light. ‘I don’t know what you’re talking about, 
Theobald,” he said. “‘I don’t know what levels you want to reach. 
Personally I don’t think there is anyone in this city, whatever his 
position, with whom I am unacquainted. Why only this morning 
I was having a cup of coffee in town with Sir Joshua Lundon.”’ 

Samuel tried to speak casually, but as he said the baronet’s name 
his voice rose slightly to a thinner note and his eyes bulged a bit 
with the effort of appearing indifferent. He also drew back a pace or 
two on pretext of clearing his throat behind a large linen handkerchief 
heavily monogrammed in purple silk to match the silk clocks that 
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ran up the sides of his grey lisle socks. He was the most elegant of 
the Beckers. He was also the only one of the family in any way 
amenable to discussion with Theobald. The only time their younger 
brother’s views were ever acceptable to the others was when he 
managed to get them separately, because while unable to apply his 
counsels or criticisms to themselves, they came within reasonable 
distance of agreeing with him when discussing each other. Samuel 
was certainly the only one who could be said to be any way at ease 
when Theobald was theorizing because there could not possibly be 
any personal application intended, unless of course that Theobald 
was using the past of the others as a curb upon the future of his 
unmarried brother, who might have the elegance but who had few 
other attributes of the real dyed-in-the-wool bachelor. Indeed, Samuel 
entirely lacked the stamina of the successful bachelor, and in actual 
fact, at the time of this evening walk with Theobald, he was almost 
at the end of his tether in the matter. 

And so he was at one and the same time drawn to the dangerous 
topic, and anxious to skirt around it. This irrelevancy about the 
baronet was particularly clever, he thought. It would serve to draw 
Theobald out in his views, without leaving him, Samuel, open to 
any direct examination. And yet, as he saw the look on Theobald’s 
face, he had an uneasy feeling that he had made a false move, and 
that he was in fact about to be outflanked. 

““Yes,’’ he said, nervously repeating his remark, as if having taken 
up a poor position it were best nevertheless to dig himself into it. 
“Yes. He came over and sat down at my table; Sir Joshua Lundon.”’ 

But where on the first occasion he had looked at Theobald as much 
as to say, ‘“What do you think of that!’’ he now looked at him as 
much as to say ‘“‘What can you say against that?” 

Now, it must be admitted that Theobald had an irritating habit, 
learned no doubt in his profession, of keeping a person in suspense 
before replying to even the most simple remark, and thereby giving 
his own words a disturbing ponderousness in the ears of his adversary. 

“My dear Samuel! I have no doubt but that you have often sat 
down to table with even more notable people than poor old Sir Joshua. 
One meets all kinds of people in a public place.” 

Under Samuel’s heavy chin a dark blush began to spread. This 
was a confounded insinuation. He had always disliked Theobald’s 
insinuations. No doubt they were also the result of his legal training, 
because no Becker was bred to such cute ways; not that he, Samuel, 
couldn’t summon up a certain duplicity if he needed it, as on the 
present occasion, and beat the irritating fellow at his own game. He 
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saw what he was implying very well; he’d give him his answer in 
the same wrapping. 

“Curious! That’s just what Sir Joshua was saying to me today,” 
he said. “He was remarking on that very thing, the promiscuity of 
persons one meets with in a public place. ‘As a matter of fact, Becker,’ 
he said, ‘I’m always glad to see you, or someone like you, with whom 
one can suitably sit down when one has to come into one of those 
places.’ ”’ 

As he said this, Samuel’s air of casualness returned somewhat. 
There was no small skill in the way he parried the lawyer’s thrust; 
he even felt for a moment that if he had been the youngest, instead 
of Theobald, the Old Man could have sent him for the Bar as readily 
as the other. Now, of course, the training told, but he believed that 
if it was a matter of natural aptitude alone, he would be prepared to 
cross swords with the fellow any day. He had certainly parried him 
neatly that time. Why, Theobald was as good as eating his words. 

“T didn’t think you knew him so well,’ said the lawyer. And in 
spite of his efforts to twitch it away a look of gratification stole over 
Samuel’s face. This was almost an apology. He felt he could afford 
to be magnanimous about the whole thing. 

‘Oh yes, yes,’’ he said. “I’ve known him a long time. I’d like you 
to meet him one day—I might arrange something some time. You 
might come and have a meal with me in the city some day.”’ He 
looked at Theobald. The, fellow appeared to be thoroughly defeated. 
How Samuel wished James or Ernest could see him. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, 
intent on enjoying his position. ‘‘As a matter of fact I often had it 
in mind to make you two acquainted. The baronet might. be of some 
assistance to you. In fact I think he’d be glad to do something for 
me. I have obliged him in a number of ways from time to time.” 

“Thank you, Samuel,’’ Theobald said, and Samuel could hardly 
credit the look of humility on the other’s face. All at once he felt a 
twinge of uneasiness. Surely there was an excessive quiet in Theobald’s 
voice ? Undoubtedly there was. And what was he saying? Whatever 
it might be it was excessively suavely said. 

“T’d like that very much indeed.”’ That was what Theobald was 
saying. “I have often thought that Lady Lundon looked more 
intelligent than the old man. I should be interested in making her 
acquaintance at least. For when shall we arrange?” 

For one moment Samuel measured eyes with Theobald and 
thought of taking refuge in dissimulation, of saying that he would 
drop him a letter when he had arranged something, but at the 
thought of the calculating manner in which he had been led into 
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this conversational trap, his temper so got the better of him that 
dissimulation was impossible. A feeling of positive hatred for Theobald 
rose up in him, a feeling that was indeed perceptible to Theobald 
himself by the swelling and pulsing of a large vein in the older man’s 
forehead and an apparently involuntary twitching of his jaw. Samuel 
himself was only too well aware of those distressing indications of 
his ill-humour, which in consequence increased still more. The 
young cur, he apostrophized, he was well suited after all to the law. 
Old Bartholomew did well when he wanted a lawyer in the family 
to make one out of this fellow: he was a fox to the snout. One might 
as well tell him the truth and be done with it. 

“Tf it’s Lady Lundon you want to meet, you can stay at home,” he 
said sourly. “I only know the old man.” 

This was what Theobald was waiting to hear. He met the explana- 
tion with one word. 

“Ah!” said Theobald, just that one word, “Ah!” 

Samuel felt the vein in his temple throb more energetically, but 
as he did so Theobald put out his hand and patted him on the shoulder. 
“Take it easy, Samuel,”’ he said. ‘I’m sorry for baiting you; it gets 
to be a habit with us fellows at the Courts, I’m afraid.” 

As he patted his brother on the shoulder, Theobald, however, 
looked at him a bit anxiously. How the old chap shook when he was 
agitated! As he saw Samuel relax again into his habitual heavy 
pomposity, however, he took his hand away abruptly. 

“You did rather ask for it though, old fellow,” he said more 
sharply. 

They had reached the street in which the other resided and had 
begun to slacken their pace to lengthen the time at their disposal. 
For in spite of a customary invitation to do so, it was not a customary 
practice for the brothers to avail of each other’s hospitality on casual 
occasions such as the present. Theobald in particular began to walk 
unnaturally slowly. He wanted to say what he had to say. 

“For heaven’s sake let us drop pretence, Samuel,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t 
try to pull wool over my eyes with your social contacts in public 
places. Of course you don’t know Lady Lundon or anyone like her 
if it comes to that, or if you did you’d keep your mouth shut about it 
and not have the rest of the family living vicariously on the enjoy- 
ment they’d get from the information.”’ Suddenly Theobald, dropping 
his own normal tone, affected a thin, high voice, instantly recognizable 
to his brother as the voice of their sister-in-law, Julia: ‘‘ ‘Oh, Lady 
Lundon. Oh yes. I haven’t met her; not yet; but she’s a great friend 
of my brother Samuel’s. I believe she’s a charming person; most 
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unassuming. I understand she is exceedingly friendly; and so simple; 
just like anyone else in fact.’ ” 

Theobald, as he imitated her, was so like Ernest’s wife that Samuel 
began to smile in spite of himself, and some of his resentment left 
him. 

“Isn’t it true for me ?”’ said Theobald, although he had not actually 
formulated a question. 

“Well, up to a point, I suppose you’re right,” said Samuel, know- 
ing what the other meant. 

“Of course I have nothing against either of them,”’ said Theobald, 
for in spite of his use of pronouns only it was always possible to tell 
by a certain derogatory tone in his voice that he meant his sisters- 
in-law. “In fact Julia is a decent sort. Those socks she knit for me 
last winter look as if theyll never wear out, but I still maintain 
it cannot be denied that it’s a pity James and Ernest didn’t do 
better.” 

Samuel felt it necessary to make some protest. 

“They’re happy!’ he said weakly. 

“Happy! Well, I should hope so,’’ said Theobald with a flash of . 
contempt. ‘“That’s all they considered at the time, their own comfort 
and ease. If they had been let down about that, I wouldn’t know what 
to say! But happy or not, I will say to my dying day, that it’s a pity 
their wives hadn’t a little more to recommend them.” 

“Tt was certainly regrettable that not one of them, Robert included, 
had a penny to bring into the business,” said Samuel with a sudden 
and unusual animation. 

‘There you are!”’ said ‘Theobald. 

As a matter of fact, however, Theobald hadn’t been thinking of 
their lack of money at all when he had spoken just then of the 
limitations of his in-laws, but it was so encouraging to have someone 
agree with him on the matter, he let that pass. 

“There you are!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Why! it’s ludicrous to think we 
tolerated it as we did. In proper levels of society there is some kind 
of control in such matters; not that I approve altogether of too much 
interference, in fact interference isn’t necessary at all when a family 
is brought up to a certain understanding of its duties and obligations. 
Of course, I must say in defence of James and Ernest that we our- 
selves were not brought up like that, but then,”’ Theobald turned to 
Samuel, ‘‘in that case how is it that you and I came to have the 
proper outlook 2” 

Whatever disparity there might still have been between the two. 
brothers was blasted away by this shattering bolt of flattery. 
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“Oh well,” said Samuel modestly, ‘‘people can’t all be alike, I 
suppose.” 

“T suppose not,” said Theobald, and he turned aside in case he 
would laugh at the foolish look on Samuel’s face, although imdeed 
it was not a laughing matter, and he felt he might congratulate 
himself on the evening’s conversation. If it was too late to do any- 
thing for James and Ernest, he believed he had at least made an 
impression on this fellow. 

And for a particular reason he was glad to think so. Theobald 
had at this time begun to engage himself upon plans of his own 
in a certain direction. He didn’t want to have any more mediocre 
connexions to bring into the limelight. And he had felt for some 
time past that the citadel of Samuel’s celibacy would not continue to 
stand for a great time longer. 

“Well, good night, Samuel,” he said, as they finally reached the 
foot of the steps that led up to the old Georgian house where Samuel 
still resided in single dignity. He congratulated himself again on 
having said his say so determinedly. Then, having watched Samuel 
admit himself into the dim hallway, Theobald sauntered on his way 
alone and gave himself up with more ease than he had done for some 
time to the joys of contemplating his own plans—plans which, by 
the way, he must shortly divulge to the family. 

However, before Theobald had time to divulge anything to any- 
one, Samuel’s capitulation took place. 

“And I was guided a great deal by you,” said Samuel, turning to 
Theobald when he made his announcement to one or two of the 
family. ‘I was greatly guided by that conversation we had the other 
evening in the street.”’ 

‘Did you hear that, Theobald ?”’ Henrietta was purple with excite- 
ment. The Beckers, bar Theobald, enjoyed nothing more than a 
wedding, and Henrietta had felt for some time that there was some- 
thing m the wind as far as Samuel was concerned. ‘‘Did you hear 
that, Theobald?” she insisted, because she was determined that 
there was not going to be any gloom cast over this wedding. ‘‘Samuel 
says he was guided by you.” 

“Is that so?” said Theobald morosely. ‘Well, he evidently wasn’t 
guided very far!” 

“Oh Theobald! What do you mean?” cried Henrietta, but she 
didn’t wait for a reply. “Really there is no understanding you at 
all,”’ she said. And it almost seemed as if there were not, for unlike 
the other members of his family, Samuel was marrying money. 
In fact he was marrying a great deal of money. He was uniting 
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himself to Honoria, the only daughter of the elder Croker of the firm 
of Croker and Croker, the only other firm of corn merchants in the 
city who might be said to be in any way comparable in size or impor- 
tance with the firm of Becker. In fact it was almost possible that the 
firm of Croker and Croker was in a better financial position than that 
of Becker and Becker, although after this new merger, between 
Samuel and Honoria, there wouldn’t be much point in making 
speculations of this kind, since there would eventually be an amal- 
gamation between the two firms. Honoria was the sole heiress to 
Croker and Croker. 

“Perhaps you didn’t understand that, Theobald!’’ said Henrietta. 

But Theobald understood. He understood everything. He shook 
his head sadly. It was the others who did not. To them it seemed 
that Samuel had triumphed in a manner that would vindicate them 
all, and protect them from ever hearing any more nonsense from him, 
Theobald. 

“This will silence him at last,” said James, a bit sourly perhaps, 
when he was told the news later that evening. 

“Did he hear about it yet ?”’ cried Charlotte. ‘“I’d give anything to 
be there when he’d be told.”’ 

_ And when she was told that Theobald had been informed she could 
hardly rest till she heard every word he said. 

“Or did he say anything?” she cried, because truly it seemed that 
her brother-in-law could have nothing at all to say. 

“What did Theobald say? Did Theobald say anything?” 

Those were the questions that the Beckers, particularly the Becker 
wives, put to each other all day long upon hearing of Samuel’s 
felicitous step. 

And even Samuel himself was curious to know what Theobald 
really felt about it. He hadn’t paid any heed to his reaction before 
Henrietta, because one had to make allowances for a certamm amount 
of jealousy. 

“‘T wonder what Theobald really thinks,”’ he said, and somewhat 
unwisely it was to Honoria herself that he said it, 

“That is your youngest brother, isn’t it?”’ said Honoria. “I heard 
something or other about him, but I forget what it was. I’m longing 
to meet him. When will we all meet?” 

‘James is giving a dinner for the purpose, I understand,”’ said 
Samuel, and as he did so he recollected the last dinner party James 
gave, and his walk with Theobald afterwards. ‘‘I hope he’ll give it 
in his own house,’’ he said. ‘‘It would be more suitable, don’t you 
think ?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said Honoria. “I love restaurants. 
I love looking at other people, don’t you? Father and I go out for 
dinner occasionally. We went out last night, as a matter of fact. Do 
you know who was at the next table, Samuel? You’d never guess; 
Sir Joshua Lundon. Father pointed him out to me. And Lady 
Lundon was with him. She was as simple as could be; she ordered 
the simplest food, just like you or me or anybody else !”’ 

Where had he heard this before? Unpleasantly familiar echoes 
sounded in Samuel’s brain. Had he not said something like it himself 
to Theobald and been severely shown his error ? 

“Tt would be more suitable for us to meet in James’s house,” he 
said, and he immediately resolved to insist upon it. 

“Very well,” said James, when Samuel mentioned the matter to 
him. “J’ll tell Charlotte and we’ll arrange for some night next week. 
Will that be all right?” 

It was more than all right. It was perfect. For once the whole 

family were in accord in their preference for wanting to have the 
meeting as private as possible. For once their attention was focused 
on themselves. Because there was not one member of the Becker 
family but wanted to watch Theobald’s reaction to the wealthy bride. 
And there was another reason for this centering of interests upon their 
own affairs: was there not a growing rumour that Theobald himself 
was about to introduce a new member into the family? Might it 
not be possible that in the intimacy of Samuel's betrothal party 
upon this point there would be some disclosures made? The girl that 
was good enough for Theobald! How they all longedl to see her. 
. Who was she? What would she be like? Above all, would she 
live up to Theobald’s high ideas? Not one single member of the 
family but was sorely tempted to hope she would not. And this 
from no more discreditable motive than the common one of self- 
preservation. It would be such an ease to them all if Theobald’s 
mouth were shut. 

And as the rumour grew, this ungenerous feeling grew with it 
until finally the nearest any of his sisters and brothers could go to 
letting themselves believe that Theobald’s principles were inviolable 
was to disbelieve the rumour entirely. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Henrietta flatly on the morning of the 
day on which Charlotte and James were giving their little dinner 
party to Samuel and Honoria. 

“Well, I do,” said Charlotte. ‘‘And so does Julia.” 

“What about you, Robert?” said Henrietta. They had come over 
to give a hand in the last-minute preparations for the party. 
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“I’m inclined to believe it,’”’ said Robert with a grin he couldn’t 
control. 
sia don’t you ask him straight out, Henrietta?” said Charlotte 
sayey 

“That’s just what I intend,” said Henrietta, ‘the next opportunity 
I get alone with him”’; and in so saying she tomntorted herself by the 
thought that she and Theobald rarely met, alone or otherwise, except 
upon the occasions of those big family gatherings where no one got 
a Moment’s privacy with anyone. 

It was unfortunate therefore that a few minutes later, having 
volunteered to do a few messages for Charlotte in town, and having 
left Robert behind her attending to some hitch in the lighting arrange- 
ments, who should she meet right outside Charlotte’s door, and worse 
still right under her windows, but her youngest brother Theobald. 

There was nothing for it but to take a rush at the whole thing. 

“Ts it true, Theobald ?”’ she exclaimed, putting out her arm as if 
to bar the way to him until he replied. 

“My dear Henrietta!’’ said Theobald, and he looked at her coldly. 
“Ts what true?” 

For her life Henrietta could not bring herself to speak any plainer, 
but since she had to say something she took refuge behind further 
obscurity. 

‘Well, if it is true,” she said, ‘‘all I can say is that I hope you'll do 
as well as Samuel!” There! She had said it. Henrietta was triumph- 
antly aware of Charlotte at the window behind them. How she 
wished that her sister-in-law could actually hear what she said. And 
yet perhaps after all it was just as well she could not, because Theobald 
didn’t seem to understand what she was driving at. Or did he? Really 
it was impossible to know whether he did or not. Henrietta stepped 
back a pace from him in anxiety. He was behaving very oddly. ‘“What 
is the matter, Theobald?” she cried. 

“The matter !”’ said Theobald, and although he had calmed down 
a bit he looked very peculiar still. ‘““The matter! Pray tell me, 
Henrietta, in what way do you consider that our brother Samuel 
has done so well for himself?” 

Henrietta didn’t know what to make of it. Was it Samuel or 
himself they were discussing? Apparently it was Samuel. 

“Well,” she said, taken aback, ‘‘Honoria has plenty of money.” 

“Oh! Money!”? Theobald sneered. ‘“‘What does that matter? 
What did Samuel want with money? What do any of us want with 
money? Money isn’t the only thing in the world.” 

In her own mind Henrietta decided that if there was any truth 
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in the rumour about himself it looked very like as if his intended 
would be penniless, but she hadn’t much time to dwell on this thought 
because Theobald was still ranting. 

“T never thought Samuel would be so short-sighted,” he said. 
‘“He’s making a worse mistake than any of you.” 

“How is that 2?” said Henrietta faintly. It did seem impossible that 
Theobald wasn’t satisfied even now. 

‘““Can’t you see 2” cried Theobald. ‘“What difference does it make to 
Samuel whether he has thirty thousand or fifty thousand? It isn’t 
more money he wants; it’s less!” 

‘Less ?”’ said the daughter of the Beckers faintly. 

‘Exactly 1’? said Theobald. ‘I thought Samuel would have enough 
wit to spend his money in buying some of the things of which this 
family stands in need!” 

“And what are they?” said Henrietta. 

Theobald fixed his eyes upon her coldly. 

“Social position, for one thing,” he said, ‘“‘and distinction for 
another; preferably the latter. Instead of that he turns up with this 
mediocre Croker person. As I said before, it’s a worse mistake than 
any of you made! What did the rest of you do? You only concentrated, 
but Samuel has widened, the circle of our mediocrity !’’ 

In his vexation Theobald made several extravagant gestures that 
to Henrietta appeared most unseemly in the street, but when he 
suddenly dropped the gestures, and asked a most normal question, 
for some reason she became more instead of less uneasy. 

“Tell me,” said Theobald, “I expect this girl will have a whole 
crowd of the most depressing relations? How many of them will 
there be at James’s tonight 2?” 

“Only her mother, I understand,” said Henrietta, and then she 
looked up at him anxiously. “‘Why?” 

“Because,” said Theobald, ‘I was thinking that if there weren’t 
too many of the Crokers there, tonight might be as good an oppor- 
tunity as any for the family to meet Flora.” 

‘Flora!’ said Henrietta stupidly, and then with a rush of blood 
to her head she realized that Flora must be the living embodiment of 
the rumours she had so lately been trying to run to earth. “Why, 
Theobald !”’ she said, and she tumbled and stumbled over her words. 
“Is her name Flora ? I mean is it true ? What I want to say is we heard 
a rumour. I mean——” 

“That’s all right, Henrietta,’ said Theobald shortly, and he 
allowed her to find the hand she was vaguely feeling for, as she 
muttered her incoherencies. It was painful to him to watch what he 
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took to be his sister’s embarrassment, and what, no doubt, Flora would 
consider her gaucherie. 

But Theobald was wrong. And so would Flora have been, for 
Henrietta, though undoubtedly confused, was not so from embarrass- 
ment, but rather from the strain of trying to do two things at the one 
time: to talk and to think. And Henrietta was thinking furiously. 
Apparently whatever her other attributes, this Flora of his did not 
number untold wealth, certainly not as much as Honoria at any rate. 
How far therefore was it wise of Theobald to make use of the party 
given in honour of the latter to introduce into the family another 
prospective bride and one who, if any of Theobald’s other prognosti- 
cations of his requirements were justified, would surely put poor 
Honoria’s nose out of joint? Was it fair? thought Henrietta. Was it 
wise ? Above all, was she, Henrietta, to be the only one in the family 
to know of the bombshell that Theobald planned to throw into their 
midst tonight? In the latter case what was her responsibility ? Should 
she interfere? Decidedly yes, she thought, at the very moment that 
Theobald was allowing her to shake his hand in felicitation. 

“Of course I’m longing to meet her,’ said Henrietta when she 
had regained her own hand, ‘I’m just wondering if it is wise to 
make use of this particular occasion for making her known to the 
family.” 

“Why not?” said Theobald. ‘“They’ll have to meet her some 
time.” 

Memories of certain scathing remarks that Theobald had made 
about Robert still rankled in Henrietta’s heart. A vicious hope 
flashed through her mind; was he ashamed of her? She was shortly 
and rudely to be shown the error of her viciousness. It was not of 
Flora that Theobald was ashamed. 

“T’ll have to get it over,” he said. “It has to be faced some time; 
but I’m sure Flora will make allowances. As a matter of fact it’s 
usually people like her who are the most understanding of the 
limitations of others.” 

Henrietta swallowed hard. Could it be that Theobald had, after all, 
accomplished the feat he had set himself? If so, there was all the more 
reason for protecting poor Honoria from the hazards of a comparison. 

‘“‘Al] the same, Theobald,”’ she said, “‘I think it wouldn’t be nice 
to introduce her casually like that. I think we should name a definite 
eyening for the purpose. It’s nice to be formal about these things.” 

She spoke so primly Theobald threw back his head and gave a 
loud guffaw. 

“Bormal? Is it Flora? It’s easy to see you don’t know her, Do you 
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think she’d sit down to one of our vulgar spreads ? My dear Henrietta, 
I don’t believe Flora knows that such orgies exist. After all, they are 
purely middle-class functions. As a matter of fact I told her-a bit of a 
lie about tonight’s gathering. I conveyed to her that we didn’t go in 
for this kind of thing, but that we were going through it as a sort of 
ordeal to please Honoria’s people. I said they were a bit old-fashioned. 

So I’d be glad, Henrietta, if you’d help me a little and play up to that 
idea.” 

‘Well, if you insist on bringing her,” said Henrietta, “but you’d 
want to warn the others.” 

“Oh, on no account mention it to any of the others !”’ said Theobald, 
and his voice rose urgently and he even glanced apprehensively at 
the windows behind Henrietta’s back as if the wind might have carried 
her unwise words in that direction. ‘‘I don’t want anyone to know a 
thing about it. I want to take them by surprise. That was the only 
condition on which I could make Flora consent to come.” 

“But, Theobald!’ Henrietta felt her responsibility come down on 
her with insuperable weight. “‘I’ll have to tell James. I’ll have to tell 
Charlotte. You can’t possibly have extra people arrive and find no 
place set for them! It would upset all the arrangements. You can’t 
possibly do such a thing. There mightn’t even be enough chairs.” 
Henrietta was almost as much upset as if the embarrassing moment 
was already upon her. Theobald had to laugh. 
~ “Don’t worry about that, Henrietta,” he said. ““‘We’re only going 
to look in at you all for a moment. We’re not going to stay. There’ll 
be no question of upsetting any arrangements.’ He looked a bit stern. 
“T thought I made it plain to you that Flora wouldn’t understand 
sitting down to a big vulgar feast like that. Flora!’” He gave exothur 
loud laugh. ‘‘Flora doesn’t eat as much as a bird.” 

A bird? All the time they were talking Henrietta was trying 
unsuccessfully to visualize the appearance of this person, Flora. 
Now all at once, as Theobald spoke of her birdy appetite, Henrietta’s 
imagination rose with a beat of wings, and gaudy images of brilliantly 
plumed birds flew here and there before her eyes, settling finally 
into one image of a small birdlike creature as volatile as a lark, so 
light and airy that it hardly rested its minute little feet on the floor 
at all; a chaffinch perhaps; a summer warbler; a minute creature 
with yellowy golden hair. 

“Oh, is it wise, Theobald?” she cried again out of these distracting 
thoughts. “Is it wise under the circumstances ?” 

‘““What circumstances?” said Theobald, but glancing at Henrietta 
for almost the first time he understood at once. “Oh, you needn’t 
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mind that,”’ he said quickly. ‘Flora isn’t the kind of person to stare 
at every little detail.” 

Every little detail! Henrietta reddened with annoyance. There was 
only one detail, and you wouldn’t want to stare hard to be aware of it. 
For one of the circumstances to which she had alluded was exemplified 
by her own figure. Henrietta was pregnant once more, and beginning 
to be more than a little remarkable. The other circumstances related 
to her sisters-in-law, both of whom were also in the same condition, 
only in fact more advanced. A nice time to introduce a little giddy 
bird like this Flora! Because Henrietta’s views about Flora’s appear- 
ance had hardened like cement. 

“You don’t understand, Theobald,” she said stiffly. “It will only 
be embarrassing for an unmarried young woman.” 

“Nonsense,” said Theobald. ‘‘And anyway in that case what about 
Honoria ?” 

“Oh, it’s different with Honoria,” said Henrietta, although after 
she had made her point the thought had occurred to her that her 
remark about Flora might have applied equally to Samuel’s intended, 
but recollecting Honoria’s plump, well-fed figure, furred and berib- 
boned as much as any matron in token of her position of an only 
daughter of independent means, she realized that there wouldn’t be 
anything like the same embarrassment with her as there would be 
with some birdy bridelike creature with the name Flora. Why! 
Honoria might as well have been a matron already, her figure would 
never embarrass one. 

“Tt’s altogether different with Honoria,” she said again, making 
emphasis do for explanation. It was not a matter one could explain 
to a man; least of all a man like Theobald, who was so lacking in 
understanding. 

Lacking in understanding Theobald certainly appeared to be that day. 

“T think you’re being absurd, Henrietta,” he said. “I can only 
attribute it to your condition. I’m sorry I mentioned the matter at all. 
Please forget it,” and raising his hat her brother was about to move 
away. 

Henrietta was speechless. This was worse than ever. Was or was he 
not going to carry out his intention ? 

“Theobald!” It would be impossible to remain in uncertainty about 
the matter. 

Theobald, upon being called, halted with forced politeness. 

“Toes that mean you are not going to bring her?” said Henrietta. 

Theobald was almost too impatient to answer. 

“Certainly not,” he said. ‘Do you think I’m going to miss an 
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opportunity like this for killing a dozen stones with the one bird— 
I mean, a dozen birds with one stone! Good morning, Henrietta!” 

This time, quite definitely, Theobald was gone. 

Henrietta stared after him. She was more upset than ever. Her 
brother usually affected such a slow and deliberate manner of speech 
that there was seldom any danger of verbal mishaps such as that he 
had just suffered. He must be out of his mind about this Flora. 
Henrietta shivered. It was a shiver premonitory of the nervousness 
that she was already beginning to feel at the thought of meeting a 
person capable of turning a head like Theobald’s. 

All during the morning as she tried to recall and despatch Charlotte’s 
messages, Henrietta continued to experience the same unpleasant 
shivers of nervousness, and several times, at the thought of Theobald’s 
slip of the tongue, she had a sensation of the ground slipping from 
under her; but Henrietta was two-thirds a sensible woman, and she 
shook off her disturbances. By the time she returned to James’s house 
she had decided that, Theobald and his wishes apart, she would say 
nothing about the impending surprise. For unlikely though it seemed, 
the thought had come into her mind that Theobald might be joking. 
In that case she would make a nice exhibition of herself for the amuse- 
ment of all. Henrietta deposited with Charlotte the flowers, the frills 
for the cutlets, and the papier-mdché spoons for the ice-cream, and 
departed with Robert and the secret about Flora. 

It was really only that evening when she took her place at James’s 
table between Honoria’s mother and a sister of Charlotte’s that the 
full weight of her guilty knowledge began to tell. 

“Are you feeling all right, Henrietta?’’ said Charlotte on at least 
two occasions, once during the soup, and once during the fish, when, 
thinking she heard a footfall on the staircase, Henrietta’s forehead 
began to perspire. 

Oh, why hadn’t she told someone; even Robert ? She looked across 
at him desperately. Could she convey anything to him even now? 
But Robert was not even attending to Julia on his left, much less 
Henrietta on the other side of the board, because Robert was nervous 
about fish. He made it a rule never to talk when he was eating it. 

The fish, however, had gone the way of the soup and still there was 
no sign of Theobald, and soon the dinner was midway through its 
courses, or at least midway through its courses with regard to the 
number of dishes that had been consumed, although, considering the 
nature of the courses, it might perhaps be said that the dinner was 
near its end, or rather that having successfully crossed the biggest of 
the fences, the guests were coming into the straight, and would gather 
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speed now for the gallop home. In other words, having consumed the 
turtle soup, the curled whiting, the crown roast of young beef, 
accompanied by mounds of mashed potatoes, and little heaps of brussels 
sprouts, they might be expected to make quicker progress through the 
following and lighter dishes, the green salad and the peach melba, 
the sliver of anchovy on toast, the cheese crackers, the coffee and the 
créme de menthe. And still there was no sign of Theobald. In fact he 
had only a short time in which to arrive if he was to find them still at 
table, which was what Henrietta understood him to intend doing. 
In spite of her irritation against him, Henrietta found herself trying 
to go slow with her peach melba, but finding Charlotte’s eye upon her, 
and fearing she would think there was something wrong with it, she 
had to act like everyone else and gobble it up voraciously. 

In a trice the anchovies were being passed around the table. In 
a trice their remains were removed, and the cheese and crackers 
made their appearance. 

And then, just as the crunch of crackers made hearing difficult, 
for the third time Henrietta fancied she heard the sound of a taxi 
in the street below. She might have known a person like Flora would 
have to have a taxi. She listened. There were voices in the hall. 
There was laughing. Did no one else hear it and wonder at it? 
Apparently not. Henrietta’s heart stood still. And then, all at once, she 
came to a belated decision; she must prepare them for the shock. 

“Excuse me,”’ cried Henrietta. ‘Forgive me for interrupting,” she 
cried, breaking in upon what unfortunately was the first time that 
evening that Honoria had essayed to display the confidence to which 
her position entitled her, by telling a story. “I must tell you all 
something,”’ said Henrietta desperately. “I knew it all along but he 
wanted it to be a surprise.” 

Normally it would be doubtful whether Henrietta would have made 
herself heard if she tried to address the entire table, but everyone at 
that moment had been giving a punctilious attention to the story 
Honoria was trying to tell, and so not one word of what Henrietta 
said but fell upon upright ears. 

“What's that?” cried several of the Beckers together, looking at 
Henrietta and then at each other. James alone kept his head. 

“Who wanted what to be a surprise?” he said, almost shouting at 
Henrietta. 

“Theobald, of course,’’ said Henrietta impatiently, because surely 
they had ears as well as her, and anyone could recognize Theobald’s 
laugh, rare as it was, and he had just given a hearty laugh right out- 
side the door. 
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‘Theobald, of course,”’ she said again, her own eyes on the door knob. 

“Theobald !”’ James seemed to suffer some sudden diminution of his 
curiosity at the mention of Theobald’s name. Indeed a curious frigidity 
had fallen on the company in general. This was the first time any 
member of the family had ever absented himself from a family cele- 
bration, and although Theobald had been formally excused there was 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction with him. 

“Theobald ?”’ said Honoria’s aunt, addressing herself to no one in 
particular. 

“Oh, he’s another brother,”’ said Honoria. 

“Ts it the one you dislike ?”’ said Honoria’s mother across the table 
in an audible whisper, because whatever was the matter the Beckers 
all seemed to be at heads and hares. 

“T don’t believe whatever appointment he had need have kept him 
away all day,”’ said Charlotte. ‘I would have imagined that he’d have 
time to look in here, if only for a few minutes.” 

“But that’s just what I wanted to tell you,” cried Henrietta, ad- 
dressing herself desperately to Charlotte, and then again to the whole 
table. ‘“That’s what I wanted to tell you. He’s coming. He’s here!” 
Henrietta almost rose in her chair with excitement. ‘It was to be a 
surprise !’”’ she cried. 

Her excitement suddenly infected them all. 

‘““What was to be a surprise ?”’ cried Charlotte, putting her hand 
to her heart. * 

“Flora !’’ said Henrietta. “Flora was to be the surprise.” 

“Flora!” James gave a startled look at Henrietta. ‘‘Are you going 
out of your mind ?”’ he cried. ‘‘Who on earth is Flora?”’ because at the 
sound of the name a vague memory stirred in him, and something 
tinsel and gaudy pirouetted into his mind. Hadn’t there been an opera 
long ago called The Flora-Dora’s? What on earth was coming over 
Henrietta! ‘Flora? What do you mean ?”’ he demanded. 

It was all Henrietta could do to refrain from saying Flora was a bird. 
For suddenly she recalled Theobald’s slip of the tongue about killing a 
number of stones with the one bird, and whatever about the latter 
end of the expression, it seemed to Henrietta that the first half was 
appropriate enough, because, when at that moment the door was flung 
open by her brother Theobald, it seemed that all the seated Beckers, 
and all their seated guests, had been that minute turned into stone. 

And the bird ? 

Henrietta raised her eyes. Perched on Theobald’s arm, or rather 
hanging from it by one small hand, was the very image of the little 
chaffinch type of thing Henrietta had expected to see. 
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To begin with Flora was small, exceedingly small, and fine-boned, 
so that, as with a bird, you felt if you pressed her too hard she would 
be crushed. But in spite of her smallness, like a bird she was exquisitely 
proportioned, and her clothes, that were an assortment of light 
colours, seemed to cling to her like bright feathers, part of her being, 
and a part of which moreover she was entirely unconscious, accepting 
it, as the birds their feathers, an inevitable raiment. Indeed, Flora 
appeared to be entirely unconscious of her own person and she was 
hardly into the room when her bright eyes darted around from one 
face to another, and her own small pointed face was eager with 
interest in them. It was a bird-like face, small and sharp, and since 
her chin was slightly undershot, she gave, like a bird, the appearance 
of having her head tilted at a sharp angle from her little body. She 
was evidently very curious about them all, but unlike the curiosity of 
the Beckers that strove to conceal itself and peer out from obscure 
depths within their capacious bosoms, her curiosity seemed to take 
entire possession of her. It almost seemed that at any moment the 
excited beating of her heart would cause her small thin frame to 
vibrate and tremble all over and that she would simply have to allow 
such excitement some outlet: have to beat her wings, or flutter her 
feathers, or even to clutch her perch, and burst into rapturous song 
till even the perch began to sway up and down. 

Theobald, however, was not that kind of perch, and no tremor of 
Flora’s excitement shook the arm upon which she hung. Theobald 
was far too intent on watching the effect of their entry upon the 
family. 

“Well, everybody ?” he cried, and putting out his hand he clutched 
Flora’s little hand with its long varnished claws, and held it tighter. 
‘Hello, Samuel. Hello, Honoria. I want you all to meet another pros- 
pective Becker bride!” 

If they were totally unprepared for this shock there is no knowing 
how the group seated at the table might have reacted to Theobald’s 
words, but Henrietta had, as it were, broken the fall for them, and so 
when Theobald looked around for evidence of their surprise, all he saw 
was a circle of utterly stupefied faces, all staring at him and his com- 
panion in what appeared to be a state of partial coma. A terrible feeling 
of anticlimax came down upon Theobald. 

“Well?” he said, half-heartedly, ‘‘aren’t you going to welcome us ?” 

At this, James, probably the most stunned of them all, upon being 
given a dig in the ribs by Julia, got awkwardly to his feet. 

“We are unfortunately nearly finished dinner,” he said, con- 
fusedly, looking around the table, “‘but we were just going to have a 
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cup of coffee.” He ventured to direct his first glance at Flora. “‘Per- 
haps you would care for a cup?” 

‘“Ah!”? This was a definite step. The Beckers relaxed and their 
guests breathed again. 

‘Where will they sit?” said Julia, beginning to move her chair aim- 
lessly to one side, not indeed that there was much room for such a 
move because large and massive as was the great red mahogany table 
at which they were seated, the guests were already so numerous that 
it was doubtful if even a single other chair, much less two, could be 
squeezed in at any point. And since, to add to the difficulty, everyone 
at the table had begun to follow Julia’s example and try to make room 
each at his own place, it was soon impossible to know what the position 
was with regard to space, for at the moment that Henrietta was 
moving to her right, Ernest who sat upon her right, was moving to 
his left, and it was the same with Robert and Julia, with Henrietta 
and Samuel, with them all, in fact. 

“Tt’s like as if they were playing some game,” said Flora to Theo- 
bald in a whisper, which Charlotte to her intense mortification over- 
heard while trying to signal to that stupid, stupid James, as she 
apostrophized him in her mind. i 

‘James !’’ she had to shout at him at last over the din. ‘“Why not 
have coffee in the other room ?” 

In:tantly at this suggestion the din died down. It seemed an excel- 
lent idea, but just then a new complication was seen to have arisen, 
because the parlour-maid was observed to have already distributed 
their coffee to at least ten of the guests near the head of the table, 

“Oh dear,” said Charlotte helplessly, but she recovered herself 
almost immediately. ‘“‘Will you each take up your own cup?” she cried, 

“Just a minute !”’ 

To everyone’s surprise the new voice that spoke was as sweet and 
melodious as a bar of music. 

It was Flora. It was Flora taking the situation under her care. 

“Don’t move anyone please,”’ she cried. ‘‘It would distress me ter- 
ribly to upset everything. Please, please stay as you are and just ignore 
us. Please. We have just had dinner as a matter of fact. Please ignore 
us.” 

There was such a poised quality in her voice that one or two people 
immediately sat down. In fact only James still stood, doing so in the 
uncertainty of his position as host. 

From the end of the table Charlotte gratefully seized on Flora’s 
words. 


a : , : ' 
Well, if you’re sure you’ve dined,” she said, and she motioned to 
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James. ‘Don’t tease them, James,” she said authoritatively, and she 
turned back to the newcomers. “‘Wouldn’t you like to go into the 
drawing-room, Theobald,” she said, ‘“‘and look at the albums while 
you’re waiting for us?” But as she made it, Charlotte knew that it 
wasn’t a very good suggestion, yet what was the alternative? They 
couldn’t stand there with their hands down by their sides. Such an 
outrageous thing for Theobald to do; to bring this girl in on top of 
them all and take them at a disadvantage like this, particularly when, 
as Charlotte couldn’t fail to see, there was undoubtedly something 
distinctive about her; something decidedly different, unusual, in fact 
downright remarkable. 

All at once, irrelevant though it might be, Charlotte bitterly re- 
gretted not having had the dining-room redecorated last month as she 
had intended. But enough of that. What was to be done now? 

In her moment of reverie however Charlotte had missed Flora’s 
smile; missed, that is to say, the very thing that the Beckers talk about 
to this day. 

With that one smile Flora transformed the whole situation from 
awkwardness into gaiety. She saved the situation. 

‘“‘No one must stir,’’ she cried again, after the smile. “‘Such a charm- 
ing group as you make!’’ And then from the purely exclamatory, 
Flora’s voice changed suddenly to the intimately conversational. 
“‘Isn’t it a wonder ?”’ she said, turning to Theobald for the fraction of 
a second, but turning back immediately to include them all, “‘isn’t it 
a wonder that photographers never think of posing people around a 
table like this??? With a charming gesture she indicated the group 
before her and smiled again. And under the radiance of that smile 
the Beckers felt warmed, as under yellow sunlight. “I wish I were a 
photographer,” said Flora. 

Then suddenly she did the funniest thing. Afterwards there could 
not be the least feeling of awkwardness. 

“Tet’s pretend I am a photographer!” she cried, and there and 
then she bent down in the drollest way as if there was a tripod in 
front of her, and letting her yellow hair fall over her face just like a 
camera-man’s black curtain, she made two circles with her fingers and 
held her hands up to her eyes. These were the lens of her make-believe 
camera. “I think I have you all in it,” she cried, turning her head 
from side to side and focusing her eyes on them. ‘Keep still now 
everyone,” she said. ‘‘Look at the dickie bird! Smile!’ She put down 
her hand and squeezed the imaginary bulb that controlled the shutter. 

It was the most unexpected incident that could possibly have hap- 
pened. For a moment all the Beckers had unconsciously stiffened into 
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the abnormal and rigid postures of people who were being taken by 
the camera. It was exactly as if a real cameraman had come into the 
room. But the moment Flora straightened up and smoothed back her 
hair, the group came to life again. And Julia laughed. 

“T hope I will come out well in it,” she said, and at that they all 
realized the absurd positions they had involuntarily assumed, and they 
all relaxed still more. And then they all laughed. And when they 
started laughing they could hardly be got to stop. It was such a rehef 
after the strain. 

Everyone laughed: even Honoria’s aunt who looked as if she didn’t 
often do so; even the parlour-maid, who certainly wasn’t supposed to 
do so. Above all, Theobald laughed. He was delighted. He might have 
known that Flora would be able for any situation. Wasn’t she wonder- 
ful? He stared at her proudly as she laughingly bandied words with 
Samuel and Honoria, who were nearest to the door. 

“Come! You must meet everyone,”’ he cried, no longer in any way 
constrained. ‘“This is James, the head of the family,”’ he said, intend- 
ing to begin with him and lead her on to the others around the table, 
but Flora was now so much at ease it was ludicrous to think of being 
formal. She couldn’t possibly hold out her hand and utter some con- 
ventional commonplace ! 

“James?” she said pertly, and then, to the accompaniment of a 
most unusual peal of laughter from a table of Beckers, she put up her 
little hands again and made another lens of them and bending for an 
instant over her little tripod, she squeezed the shutter-bulb again and 
took a head-and-shoulders photograph of James! It was a few minutes 
before anyone could speak with all they were laughing, and James 
himself, although he was startled for a second, and drew back as if he 
didn’t know what was happening and felt he might be in danger, even 
he gave way to the general hilarity and began to laugh. 

“T hope you didn’t break your camera, Flora ?’’ said Theobald, and 
he, too, could hardly speak with laughter, but also with pride. 

“Oh, it’s a very good camera,”’ said Flora, with a seriousness that 
convulsed the group further. ‘‘I must take a photograph of everyone. 
Now who is this? Is this Julia?” she asked, as she adjusted the leg of 
her imaginary tripod to focus on the next person who was a more 
difficult subject, it seemed from the critical way in which the camera- 
man stared at her. Yes, it was Julia. 

“Smile,”’ said Flora. ‘Look at the dickie bird, please, and smile.’ 

The photograph was taken, but Julia was shaking with laughter 
while it was being taken. 

‘“Y’m afraid you moved while I was taking you,” said Flora, ‘I’m 
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afraid yours will be blurred. It’s too bad.”’ She looked severely at 
Julia, and when she turned around to Ernest who was next, she spoke 
very severely. ‘‘Please be still,” she said. “I can’t take you if you keep 
grinning like that.” 

“I never saw Ernest grin before,” said Theobald, lavishly giving 
everyone the benefit of his own humour. 

“Is this Ernest ?” said Flora, as she got ready her apparatus. “‘He’s 
a bad subject,” she said. And her sobriety was the best part of the fun. 

““Who is this?” she said then, coming to Henrietta. ‘‘This face is 
very photogenic. It’s so angular. Hold up your head, please. I think 
a profile would be best in your case.”’ 

It was side-splitting. Never in their lives had the Beckers met any- 
one like this. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” said Theobald to James in an 
undertone. ““This is nothing. She is a kind of genius really. You’ve no 
idea how people stare at us wherever we go. Of course she’s well- 
known anyway, she comes from a very old family, but that’s not the 
reason. It’s because she’s so amazing herself. She’s wonderful. There’s 
nothing she can’t do if she takes it into her head to do it. You should 
hear her play the piano! And she paints. You should see her water- 
colours. She’s going to give an exhibition some day, she says. And I 
believe she has written poetry, too, if you don’t mind! In fact I believe 
she is going to have a book of poems brought out one of these days. 
There is no end to her gifts. But I always say her real talent is for 
acting. She is a wonderful mimic. You should see her impersonations !”’ 

“Tf this is an indication of them!’’ said Samuel admirmely, having 
come up to them, because in the hilarity of the mock photography the 
party had loosened up, and two or three people were going around 
with Flora, pretending to assist her. They were going to photograph 
Honoria’s mother at the moment when Samuel spoke, and upon seeing 
the expression on her mother’s face even Honoria burst out laughing, 
although up to this she had seemed to hold herself aloof from the 
general enjoyment of Flora’s foolery. 

“Took at mother’s face,’’ she said, and she began to laugh so much 
she had to hold her sides to keep them from shaking. 

‘“‘She’s a born actress, isn’t she ?’”’ said Samuel, who had had some 
misgivings about Honoria’s reaction to the surprise, but who began 
now to feel that he could let himself go in the genuine admiration he 
felt for this strange young woman, who, thanks to Theobald, was about 
to become a member of the family also. 

He glanced at Flora covertly. He had rather avoided doing so pre- 
viously because it didn’t seem generous to stare at her on account of 
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Honoria. And he was surprised at her slimness and boyish spirits, be- 
cause unconsciously, perhaps on account of her name, he had had the 
most extravagant impression of girlishness. In fact the instant he 
heard it, the name Flora had suggested the most absurd picture to his 
mind of a young girl in a long white dress, with bare feet, and a yellow 
mane of hair, who in a flowery meadow skipped and frisked about, 
and ran here and there gathering flower-heads and entwining them 
in a garland. It was quite a shock to see the real Flora in her trim 
little suit and her little black shoes tied with trim little black leather 
bows. But he felt he was right about one thing: there was something 
flowery about her, if it was only her perfume. Honoria never wore 
perfume. 

And so before she had been in their midst ten minutes, one and 
all of the Beckers had become captivated by Flora’s charms. As Ernest 
expressed it afterwards when he and Julia were going home from the 
party, there was only one thing that he had to say in criticism of her 
and that was that it was a pity such a fascinating person should be 
tying herself to a bore like Theobald. 

‘“‘He is a bore, you know, with all his theories and principles.” 

“He has put them all into practice anyway,” said Julia. ““That’s one 
thing. I must say I was always dying to see Theobald’s future wife 
because it was my belief that he’d make a fool of himself in the long 
run. People that are too particular always do. I thought he’d make 
some disastrous marriage. I really did.”’ 

Ernest, much as he would have liked to agree with his wife, having 
in fact felt exactly the same on several occasions, thought it well to 
disagree with her in the light of recent events. 

‘Theobald isn’t the kind of man to make a mistake,”’ he said. 

“That’s what I mean,” cried his wife eagerly. ‘It’s those kind of 
people who make the worst mistakes of all in the end.”’ 

But Ernest wasn’t listening. He was thinking about Theobald. So 
there had been something behind his nonsense after all. Ernest felt a 
bit subdued. Theobald wasn’t such a fool after all: He wondered if the 
girl had money. That jewellery she wore must have cost something. 
He tried to recall it in greater detail, and as he did so he began to feel 
confused. Had she any jewellery at all or was it possible that an ob- 
servant person like he could be uncertain about such an important 
matter ? 

Curious ? Ernest felt perplexed, so perplexed that Julia had to repeat 
herself twice before she got his attention. 

“What is the matter with you, Ernest? Are you deaf? I said the 
fake photography was very amusing, wasn’t it?” 
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“Oh, is that what you said? Oh yes, yes, she certainly is a bit of 
an actress, don’t you agree.”’ 

“Oh yes, I agree,” said Julia but in such a tone that Ernest looked 
at her out of the corner of his eye. 

“Is there anything on your mind?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” said Julia promptly. “It was only that I thought she car- 
ried it a bit too far. I think she’s a person who likes to display her 
talents. I must say I thought she was really being a bit too fantastic 
when she was saying goodbye to us.” 

“Why ?” said Ernest. 

“Well, didn’t you hear what she said ? She shook hands with James 
and keeping her face as straight as if she were deadly serious she said 
she’d let him have the proofs of the photographs as soon as ever she 
possibly could.” In spite of her censoriousness, Julia couldn’t help 
laughing as she recollected this last absurdity on the part of Theobald’s 
intended. ‘‘And that wasn’t all,” she said, ‘‘but when James laughed 
she really carried the thing to extremes; she put on a look of annoy- 
ance, as if her dignity was offended, and she turned away and went 
down the stairs with Theobald without saying another word. I don’t 
believe one person in ten thousand would have been able to go away 
like that without dropping the pretence at some time.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about it,’’ said Ernest, ‘“‘all that Theobald 
said about her seems to be true. There seems to be a touch of genius 
about her. Now that you mention it, I saw her pretending to pack up 
her camera and tripod, and when Theobald went to give her his arm 
she refused it and said she had to carry her kit. As a matter of fact 
Theobald didn’t know what she meant; he’s a bit slow you know in 
spite of his opinion about himself, but I saw the joke immediately. 
‘Let Theobald carry them for you,’ I said, and I pretended to take 
them from her. She enjoyed that. ‘Then I can take his other arm,’ she 
said, and she linked him on the left.” 

““Oh, she’s something new in our lives all right,’ said Julia. ‘‘I must 
admit that. I suppose we hardly understand her. We’re not used to 
people of that class.”” But as she said this Julia saw that they had 
reached their own street and were approaching their own hall door. 
She waited for a moment till Ernest had turned the key in the lock 
and then she gave a last thrust. ‘‘All the same,” she said, just before 
she stepped into the dark hallway. ‘‘I can’t help thinking it’s a pity 
Theobald has got the satisfaction of knowing he’s done so much better 
than all of you!” 

And this just about expressed the entire Becker family’s reaction to 
the new Becker bride. Not one but could help seeing her distinction 
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and talents, yet not one but felt that it was a pity her perfection would 
be a source of further conceit and vanity to Theobald. 

Never mind! When would the wedding take place? They all 
wanted to know that. 

The wedding would take place soon. Flora it seemed didn’t believe 
in long engagements, a fact which might have caused some cynical 
remarks were it not that everyone was agreed that things were quite 
the opposite really, and that Theobald wasn’t quarter good enough 
for her. 

Then it appeared that Flora didn’t believe in engagement rings any 
more than she believed in engagements, and this the Becker brides 
found almost incredibly baffling. 

“She says the feel of a ring on her finger makes her fidgety,” 
Charlotte reported. 

“She’ll have to wear her wedding ring!” said Julia. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if she didn’t wear that either,”’ said Char- 
lotte, in an awed voice. ‘‘She says they look dowdy.” 

Charlotte and Julia looked down at their own thick bands of gold . 
and at their big solitaires each set in a thick gold claw. For the first 
time they felt their notions of things suffer a slight jolt. After that 
however the jolting was almost continuous. First of all Theobald broke 
it to his family that he was not going to buy a house. He and Flora 
were going to live in apartments. It appeared that Flora could not 
saddle herself with the responsibility of a house. She was at the mo- 
ment engaged in bringing out her book of poems. After that they 
might consider the possibility of a house; but not until after that. 

“Tt may be all right now,” said James to the others when they met 
to discuss wedding presents, ‘‘but it will be awkward later on.”’ 

The others nodded. They knew what he meant. 

“Although I wouldn’t be surprised—”’ said Henrietta, beginning to 
say something, but recollecting the presence of Honoria, who being 
only a month married might take offence, she did not complete her 
thought, although afterwards she had a private word with Charlotte. 
a “Of course in Flora’s case it would not matter so much,”’ she said. 
“I don’t believe Theobald would mind either. She has so many 
compensations.” 

Flora’s compensations were indeed many. A few weeks before she 
was married her book of poems came out, and although quite frankly 
the Beckers were unable to understand a word of them, their pride in 
her was even greater than Theobald’s. Samuel was particularly pleased, 
and he made it his business to go down to the club every day and made 
copies of any reviews that appeared of it. 
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“She should have illustrated it,” he maintained, every time the 
book was mentioned. ‘‘She should bring out an illustrated edition.” 

Samuel in fact went one further than the others in his admiration 
for Flora, and even took a censorious attitude towards Theobald. 

“The fellow doesn’t realize that a man has responsiblities towards 
a woman like Flora,”’ he muttered. ‘‘He should take her around more. 
I’m sure she’d like to go to the National Gallery. I’m sure she’d like 
to go to the Symphony Concerts. And last week there was an Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Painting; I’m sure she would like to have gone to 
that. I read about it in the papers. But I bet Theobald didn’t know a 
thing about it. I hope she didn’t have to go without an escort.” 

And there and then he promised himself that when she was his sis- 
ter-in-law he would make it a point of remedying Theobald’s defi- 
ciencies in these matters, because it was strange, but in spite of all his 
talk, Samuel believed that Theobald did not have such a very great 
feeling for the Arts. He, Samuel, might not understand much, but he 
intended to make a greater effort to do so. Now that he had the ad- 
ditional security of Honoria’s dowry he might even venture to collect 
a few pictures. They would be an investment in any case, if he bought 
wisely. And in this Flora’s advice would probably be invaluable. They 
must undoubtedly make some expeditions together in the realm of 
art. This was a particularly pleasant project for Samuel since it was 
likely that he would be without the company of Honoria for the next 
few months, for Honoria, a few weeks after Henrietta’s tactful regard 
for her feelings on a certain matter, had suddenly given evidence that 
such tact was superfluous. 

“But meanwhile,” said Samuel aloud, ‘‘there is the question of the 
presents.” 

* Presents were a main feature of the Becker family. Every occasion 
was eagerly seized for making an exchange of them, weddings being, 
of course, the ideal occasion. In fact the giving and the receiving of 
presents was in some subtle way an expression of the feelings of blood 
and kin that owing to nervous reticence did not receive expression in 
any other way. They were a silent symbol of family solidarity, yet 
they spoke loud to the Beckers in a language of their own. Thus, when 
the James Beckers went to visit the Ernest Beckers it always gave 
them a feeling of unity to drink their coffee after dinner from the 
Crown Derby service that they themselves had given the other 
couple on their wedding day, while the Ernest Beckers in their turn 
felt something almost identical when, having spent an evening with 
James and Charlotte they were at length obliged to acquaint them- 
selves with the hour by consulting the big ormolu clock which they 
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had given James and Charlotte on a recent wedding anniversary. And 
both the James Beckers and the Ernest Beckers found it pleasant in 
visiting Henrietta and Robert to be given tea from the old Georgian 
service, the tray of which had been the gift of one and the service itself 
of the other, both bought separately as it happened, but matching 
exactly, due to the tact and intelligence of Mr. Keyes, the antique 
dealer from whom the Beckers had bought all their furniture and 
silver. He could be relied upon to keep nothing but genuine antiques. 

It had not taken the Becker wives long to profit from the tuition 
of their new position to realize the stigma that attached itself to the 
brand-new furniture they had formerly admired in the large ware- 
house windows, when they passed to and from business. What the 
stigma was, they did not perhaps fully understand, but nevertheless 
they were resolved to avoid at all cost the possibility of having it 
attach itself to anything belonging to them, and so they had rapidly 
reduced their disturbingly new knowledge to the working formula that 
nothing was worth buying that was less than a hundred years old at least. 

It was therefore the biggest jolt of all to learn that Flora had other 
ideas about these things. Flora, it seemed, wouldn’t have anything in 
her home that wasn’t fresh as paint. The Beckers were startled. The 
Becker wives were positively bewildered. This was clearly not a case 
of their own pre-marital ignorance when they had been unable to 
distinguish between the merely old and the antique, when in fact 
they had contemptuously classed both as secondhand, not that they 
cared to dwell on those unenlightened days, but they had occasional 
opportunities of refreshing their memories of that state of mind be- 
cause when they met friends of their unmarried days, who had made 
less fortunate marriages, it was a constant source of chagrin to them 
that their friends were inclined to wonder why, having marriéd 
money, they did not have newer furniture. Poor things! they thought 
antiques were an economy. Smugly and priggishly Julia and Charlotte 
tried to put them right, without success, and had to content them- 
selves with the knowledge of their own superior understanding of 
such matters. 

But now, with Flora, it was clear that they were up against some- 
thing different. It was clear that there was more behind Flora’s pre- 
yadice than there was behind their own former ideas, no matter how 
similar they might seem to be on the surface. In fact an uneasy sus- 
picion began to enter the minds of Charlotte and Julia that there was 
perhaps another world more eclectic even than the world of antiques, 
and of which they as yet knew nothing. They were, however, anxious 
and eager to learn. 
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“The antiques of tomorrow.”’ That was what Flora intended to have 
in her home, and her conversation for the weeks previous to the wed- 
ding abounded in names of joiners and craftsmen, designers and 
etchers, of whom neither James nor Ernest, nor even Robert, in spite 
of their wide commercial acquaintances, had ever even heard. Accor- 
ding to Flora, they were all genuine artists, although they were ap- 
parently one and all to be located in the most peculiar alleys and back 
lanes. It was odd. It was distinctly perplexing, and the James Beckers 
and the Ernest Beckers and even Henrietta and Robert, although they 
made valiant efforts to catch the names, and even succeeded in locating 
some of the haunts, of these craftsmen, found it exceedingly hard to 
believe that anyone could seriously set value on the shapeless and 
colourless articles soberly offered as for sale. Samuel had somewhat 
more confidence however, and he instructed Honoria not to hesitate 
any longer but to buy a large canvas on which there was inscribed a 
name they had definitely heard Flora mention although, apart from 
the signature, which was clear enough, there was nothing else intel- 
ligible to them in the whole canvas. 

After Samuel’s purchase was definitely made, some of the others 
took confidence and made their purchases. But none of them had the 
same feeling that they had had in the past when buying other presents. 
They did not feel that they would get the same sensation when dining 
with the Theobalds that they got when dining with each other; that is 
to say the feeling of familiarity in looking at their own gifts. This 
may, of course, have been due to the fact that they felt there was so 
little of themselves in the gifts, so little of their own judgment or 
taste; so little of their own pleasure attached to the purchase. Or it 
may have been that they had a secret suspicion in advance, that they 
might not have much opportunity for looking at them again after 
they left their hands, for they might not be prominently displayed by 
the Theobalds, or indeed displayed at all. One and all the family felt 
they had not altogether entered into the dangerous new knowledge 
that Flora had opened before them. And for this very reason Flora in 
consequence became vested in their eyes with a new and more en- 
trancing mystery than ever. Samuel alone held to the opinion that he 
was capable of understanding her. In fact it was his secret opinion that 
in some way he had a greater affinity with her than even the vain- 
glorious Theobald, and when he was requested to be the best man at their 
wedding he understood it was in tribute to this affinity, and felt sure 
that it was Flora who was at the back of the request. But he did not 
pretend that he saw through it. 

“My height is about right, I suppose,” said he deprecatingly of 
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himself when talking to James, who might have felt that he should 
have been asked. ‘“‘I expect they have to look into every detail for a 
wedding like this where there will be so many photographers.” 

‘Will there be a lot of photographers ?”’ said James. He really was 
stupid at times in spite of his capabilities in the business. 

“Don’t you know there will?” said Samuel irritably. “A girl like 
Flora will attract every photographer in the city.” 

“T suppose you’re right!” said James, and a feeling of nervousness 
stirred in him at the prospect of such publicity, but it was quickly 
superseded by a premonitory feeling of family pride in Flora. 

. There was no doubt about it, Flora certainly attracted attention 
everywhere she went. Shades of the days when Theobald had sighed 
over the nonentity of the Beckers. For wherever the Beckers went 
now, that is to say if Flora was with them, they were followed at 
every step by the glances of everyone around them, glances of ad- 
miration or curiosity or mere involuntary staring. And if they hap- 
pened nowadays to take an occasional meal together in some public 
restaurant, far from worrying Theobald by their staring at other 
tables, the family were almost absurd in the way they all kept their 
eyes on Flora. They certainly had a common focus now, as indeed 
had everyone in the room, although strange to say, after a time, it 
began to appear that Theobald could have too much of a good thing, 
and when the happy pair came home from their honeymoon, to the 
amusement of his brothers and sisters, it seemed that Theobald had 
been a bit inclined now and then to wish that he could hide Flora’s 
light under a bushel. 

\ “T think he was jealous,” said Flora herself laughingly, as she made 
a playful complaint of the matter to Samuel the day after they came 
back, when some of the family called to pay their respects. 

“That is absurd,” said Theobald, disclaiming such an unworthy 
motive for his efforts to put some curb upon his wife. The fact was, 
he explained, that it was not everyone who could appreciate a person 
like Flora. She was so utterly unlike everyone at the hotel where they 
had stayed. Among the other people there her energy, her fire, her 
undiminishing vitality had made her like a creature from another 
planet. Her wit, her sallies, her flashing word-pictures, but above all 
her brilliant impromptu charades and impersonations, had left the 
other guests in the hotel breathless and exhausted. 

‘You have no idea of the effect you had on those people,” he said, 
trying to speak crossly to her. ‘“‘You were like a flame. You blazed over 
them incessantly and nearly withered the life out of them!” 

“A flame?” The word was enough for Flora. ‘‘A flame!”’ she said. 
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“How lovely, Theobald! That’s the nicest thing you’ve said about me 
yet. A flame!” She closed her eyes and a faint smile played over her 
face, a reflection of some sudden inward mood that caused her also 
to sway ever so slightly for a moment from one side to another and 
then to tremble and shiver. Under the influence of the compliment 
she seemed suddenly to glow; to become more vivid and vital than 
ever, to almost, for an instant, vibrate with some strange mysterious 
energy. 

Watching her, Samuel had the most peculiar sensation. He felt 
for a moment that the Flora who had stood in their midst a second 
previously had all at once vanished, and that upon the place where 
her little feet had rested, a living flame trembled and struggled with 
the air. But the thing was absurd! He was becoming over-imag- 
inative. In fact he was almost frightened at himself when suddenly 
Theobald put out his hand and shook Flora by the arm. 

“Now, Flora!” he cried warningly. “I know what you’re at!” 
“She’s at it again,” he said to Samuel. ‘“This is what I mean! She’s 
trying to imagine that she’s a flame.’’ Samuel sighed with relief. It 
had not been his imagination. He was glad. This just showed how 
deeply alive he was to Flora’s inner moods. He looked at her again 
appraisingly, now that he was no longer alarmed. Theobald however 
was not enthusiastic. “It was this way all the time at the hotel,” he 
said in an aggrieved tone. ‘“The least thing that was mentioned she 
began to personify it.”” He shook Flora’s arm again violently. “Stop 
it, Flora!”’ he said. 

It was as if a drench of cold water had been thrown over her. Flora 
became herself again, and was no longer a flame. Theobald seemed 
relieved. He laughed uncomfortably. 

‘‘Don’t encourage her, Samuel,”’ he said. “‘I assure you she doesn’t 
need encouragement.”’ For Samuel was complimenting her. 

“You have a very great gift, my dear,” he said, and he pressed 
her hand. 

“Now, Theobald? Do you hear that ?”’ cried Flora. She turned back 
confidingly to Samuel. “‘I wish Theobald had your appreciation of 
things!’ she said. ““‘Why! he was annoyed every time the green 
dragon appeared. As if that was my fault!” 

In spite of himself Theobald had to laugh. He didn’t approve of the 
green dragon but there was something irresistible about the casual, 
intimate way in which Flora spoke of her imaginative fancies. 

“The green dragon? Is this something new?” said Samuel. 

“A green dragon?” From the other end of the room Henrietta had 
overheard him and drew near. ‘‘What are you talking about?” she 
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cried, and then in a minute it seemed everyone had joined in the con- 
versation and immediately there was a clamour from all sides to 
know what Flora meant when she spoke of the green dragon. 

The green dragon was apparently one of Flora’s most successful and 
continuous performances. The affair of the photography on the first 
day they met her had been only an impromptu affair, but the green 
dragon was evidently part of a steady repertoire. 

“Do it! Do it, Flora!’’ cried several of her new relatives speaking 
together. 

“T don’t do it!”’ said Flora. “TI see it.” 

The family did not quite understand. 

“Tt’s very clever,” said Theobald. “I will admit that. It’s absurd of 
her to say I was annoyed over it. It was only that I thought sometimes 
that she made him appear too often and that the people at the hotel 
didn’t understand. They were a dull lot on the whole.” 

Samuel turned to his new sister-in-law. 

“T appeal to you, Flora, to remove from us the imputed stigma 
of being no better than the people at the hotel! Please show us your 
dragon.” 

Finally Theobald had to give consent. He even went so far as to 
make it easy for the others to understand. 

“You see,” he said, “‘it’s quite simple really. Flora just claims to see 
a little green dragon sitting on the table. That’s all. But you’d swear 
there was one there by looking at her face. She puts on such comical 
expressions.” 

“Oh, it sounds so amusing,”’ said Henrietta. ‘‘Please! Flora. Please.”’ 

‘Please what ?”’ said Flora and her expression was masterly. No one 
could have looked more sober. That was part of Flora’s genius; acting 
as if it was all deadly serious. Everyone was certain that she was gomg 
to oblige with the entertainment and there was an expression of 
expectancy and amusement on every face. 

But Theobald, who was beginning to be able to read Flora’s face, 
saw a look of obstinacy on it that the others couldn’t see. For a moment 
he felt the suspended feeling that he used to feel years before when 
Henrietta was a girl, a big awkward girl who, when she was asked to 
perform on the pianoforte used to wear away whole evenings with 
wearisome refusals which complicated into all manner of other things 
from nervousness to partial hysteria. Would there be a stupid scene 
like that now ? He looked uneasily at his wife. But he misjudged Flora, 
for turning around suddenly Flora glanced at the big red mahogany 
table in the centre of the room, and then she looked back at Henrietta 
with the faintest shade of contempt. 
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“Tm sorry I can’t show it to you,” she said, ‘but I don’t see it at 
the moment,” and as if to make sure she glanced back over her 
shoulder again at the undoubtedly empty table. ‘(He must have gone 
out in the garden.”’ 

Such trickery! Theobald was delighted. Such a graceful way to 
refuse. Why it was almost as good as if she had done it. Everyone 
stared at the table and the green dragon’s absence was almost as 
positive a thing as his presence would have been. The Beckers could 
almost imagine what the little fellow would have been like. As for 
Theobald, he felt his pride returning. He didn’t mind how much 
Flora showed herself off in the bosom of the family. He had been par- 
ticularly proud of the way she had handled the green dragon incident. 
She hadn’t felt like doing it and so she neatly avoided having to do it. 
That was why her little histrionics were so successful; she did not 
attempt them unless she really felt some inner compulsion, call it what 
you like, inspiration or indeed genius, or any name you fancied. 

And then, as if to corroborate Theobald, just as the others were 
prepared to go, the wives secure in their warm wraps, and James and 
Ernest with their mufflers round their necks, Flora, who had come to 
the door with Theobald to see them off, peered suddenly out the open 
doorway into the dark. 

“Oh here he is!”’ she cried. “I’m so glad he came back before you 
left, to give you a chance of seeing him.” 

“Seeing who?” cried several of the Beckers together, staring at the 
empty darkness beyond the door. 

“The green dragon of course—who else?” cried Flora, and she bent 
down and held out her arms. ‘‘Come here, my pet,”’ she said, and she 
made a feint of catching something as if it had leapt at her bidding 
into her arms. 

“Well, this is surely amazing,”’ said James. ‘Anyone on earth would 
swear she had something in her arms.”’ 

‘He likes to have me tickle him behind the ears,”’ said Flora. 

“Oh please, please, Flora,”’ cried all the Becker ladies, because they 
were already laughing so much they felt they could not bear the sight 
of Flora pretending to tickle the imaginary dragon’s ear. It was exactly 
—oh but exactly—as if she had some small animal in her arms, cud- 
dling it and talking to it, and tickling its ear, just as they themselves 
would play with a kitten or a small puppy-dog; except, and the excep- 
tion was the important thing, that Flora’s fingers moved guardedly 
as if her small pet had some slightly prohibitive quality about him 
such for example as a scaly skin. 

“Genius ! Genius 1”? said Samuel. 
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Theobald’s chest swelled. They were all in agreement about his 
good fortune in having such a wife. Even James rose to the occasion 
with a rare flash of wit. 

“Good night, good night,” he said. ‘Don’t stand here in the cold. 
We'll find our way all right. And the little fellow might get cold.” 

The little fellow; that was the green dragon. No one ever knew 
James to make a joke before. It showed how much he responded to 
Flora. 

There was a further peal of laughter, and shaking with merriment, 
the party had difficulty in finding their feet on the steps. Theobald 
stared after them. Had a Becker ever before laughed out loud in the 
street? A change was coming over the family. And that was only 
the beginning. Where before the appearance of Flora the Beckers’ 
sole outlet was in visiting other Beckers, and family parties made up 
the main portion of their entertainment, after Flora’s advent into it 
there were new and surprising adventures awaiting them every 
week. 

With no more than a day’s warning the Theobald Beckers would 
invite the whole family to join them at the theatre, and it would be 
discovered that Flora, when she went out to buy the fish that day, had 
booked a whole row of seats at the Tivoli which it would take every 
available Becker to fill if Theobald’s money was not to be thrown upon 
the waters. Or it would be a picnic in the Park. Theobald would make 
a hurried round of calls to gather the James and the Ernest and the 
Henrietta Beckers to arrange about seats for them in the wagonette 
that Flora had discovered and hired on the spot the day before when 
she saw it outside a hotel in the city. And if any of them felt it a bit 
remarkable to be seen in such an old-fashioned vehicle they didn’t 
have to complain the following week, because the following week Flora 
hired a char-a-banc! Forward or backward, it made no difference to 
Flora as long as she made an escape from the tedium and boredom of 
the present, just as, Henrietta or Honoria, it didn’t matter which of 
them Flora impersonated, so long as she stepped out of her own per- 
sonality for a moment and became another being. And when the de- 
sire for change or renewal came over her nothing would be allowed to 
intervene and cause her to forego the satisfaction of yielding to it. 
Often in the middle of a conversation, in the middle of a sentence 
even, Flora had been known to spring to her feet and turn a picture 
with its face to the wall. 

““T couldn’t stand it another minute,” she would say. 

In her own house, of course, it didn’t matter so much when she 
did this but Julia felt it was going a bit far when she did it in 
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Henrietta’s house; to a vase, a vase which, as a matter of fact, Julia 
herself had given Henrietta. 

“Tt may be only an affectation,’’ said Henrietta. 

“Is that an excuse 2”’ said Julia. She was the only Becker who had 
not altogether capitulated to Flora’s charm. 

“She’s jealous, that’s what I think,” said Honoria to Henrietta, 
when the latter was telling her about Julia’s attitude. ‘‘She’s jealous. 
[ think Flora was quite right about that vase. I always thought it was 
hideous.” 

On account of the strong feeling of possession that was always felt 
to exist between the gift and the giver in the Becker family, Honoria 
felt no disrespect to Henrietta in thus speaking her mind. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said Honoria, looking around her own lavishly 
furnished drawing-room, ‘‘as a matter of fact I’m always nervous 
when Flora’s eye falls on those china dogs.” Suddenly she stood up. 
“T believe I can’t stand them myself a moment longer,”’ she said, and 
to Henrietta’s astonishment Honoria moved heavily over to the man- 
telpiece and took down the china dogs that her own mother had given 
her and holding them both in one hand, as if they had the mange, 
she rang the bell for the servant. 

‘Throw those out, please,”’ said Honoria to the astonished servant, 
“‘and these, too,” she said, suddenly reaching up on an afterthought for 
two admittedly insipid water-colours over the mantelpiece on which 
her eye had just then fallen. ‘‘And if I were you, Henrietta,” she said, 
“Yd take my condition into consideration and get rid of that Buddha 
James gave you last year. I don’t believe it can be good for you, under 
the circumstances, to have to stare it in the face every time you sit 
down in your own drawing-room.” 

“But what would I do with it?” said Henrietta; although after her 
sister-in-law’s recent display with the china dogs she could almost 
guess what Honoria would say. Honoria had no short measures. 

Still Honoria’s vandalism was a lot easier to bear than Julia’s and 
Charlotte’s, who had neither of them brought a penny of dowry into 
the family, and when they began to throw things out the family 
was inclined to be more critical, although it had to be admitted that 
even in their case it wasn’t fair to blame them. They were all in- 
fluenced by Flora. On the other hand, however, it had also to be ad- 
mitted that all the changes brought about either directly or indirectly 
by Flora were unquestionably changes for the better. Into all their 
homes, and into all their lives, had come more air, more colour, and 
more light. Even Henrietta made changes. And she finally threw out 
the Buddha, or rather she gave it to the washer-woman. 
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As a matter of fact Henrietta’s washer-woman was what Flora called 
“a character,’’ and was one of the people whom she imitated to the 
life. 

All of a sudden in the middle of a dull conversation Flora would 
say something in a voice utterly unlike her own. 

‘Hlenrietta’s washer-woman!”’ four or five voices would shout at 
the same time. There was no need to tell them who she was imper- 
sonating. And that was without altering her appearance in any way. 
Of course, when she took the trouble and dragged her clothes half-off 
and half-on and pulled her hair all over her face in disorder, you would 
almost swear it was the washer-woman that sat there on the spot and 
not a fashionable young bride. 

Flora liked impersonating people but she also liked the others to 
recognize at once who she was supposed to be representing. Occasion- 
ally she told them who she was supposed to be, but not always. They 
had to guess. Indeed it was surprising how irritable Flora became 
when they guessed wrongly. 

“No; how can you be so stupid,”’ she said crossly one evening to 
James when he took her to be Henrietta. “I’m Charlotte. Anyone 
would know that,” she said. “‘Didn’t you see me bending when I was 
coming in the door ?”’ Charlotte, being unusually tall, had a nervous 
tendency to bend when going through the doorways, although actually 
she was seldom in any danger of hitting her head in the high spacious 
doorways. 

“But you weren’t Charlotte when you came in the door,” said 
James argumentatively, justifying himself because now that he looked 
at her closely he saw she was holding herself exactly like the other. 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Flora. ‘Charlotte I was born and Char- 
lotte I will die!” 

There was a peal of laughter at this which James did not under- 
stand, not having been present the previous evening when in answer 
to a suggestion from Flora that she should call herself Lottie, Charlotte 
had taken umbrage and uttered identically those words, in identically 
that tone. 

“Charlotte I was born and Charlotte I will die!’? Flora was Char- 
lotte to the life. 

There were times however when Flora’s impersonations were too 
subtle in their detail for the others to guess correctly who was being 
represented. There were times when, avoiding the obvious landmarks 
of voice and gesture, she seemed to ie interpreting some inner quality 
of the person she was impersonating. And there were even times when 
regardless of an audience, undesirous of one, even inimical to one it 
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seemed, for some purely creative satisfaction, in secret she had been 
observed trying to project herself into the very essence of another 
being. That was the sign of the real artist, Samuel said, the real artist 
was above the need of another’s admiration. He, in particular, had 
observed Flora at times staring at one of the others and after a few 
moments he had seen her lovely agate eyes begin to alter in expression. 
First they began to fill with a mild curiosity, and then that curiosity 
_ grew deeper, making the eyes themselves seem deeper and more in- 
ward in their light. It was really awe-inspiring to see then how Flora’s 
whole face changed, how the very eyes that had been the agents of 
observation, became themselves their own first victim and lost their 
own habitual lustre and vivacity, their depth and their luminous 
glow, to actually take on a physical resemblance to the eyes of what- 
ever person they had been staring at so profoundly. He had seen those 
lovely eyes grow narrow, and the lids come down obliquely over them, 
and into them creep the chilly, supercilious expression of Julia. He 
had seen them empty of all depth and begin to stare out with the naive 
and childish expression of Honoria. And he had seen them become 
so cold and shallow that they seemed actually to have changed colour, 
and he knew that Flora was Theobald. It became one of Samuel’s few 
pleasures covertly to watch his sister-in-law when she was thus 
secretly savouring the sensation of departing from her own body to 
inhabit for a few moments the body of another. But he guarded her 
secret for her, and when he saw the transformation coming over her, 
he bent one part of himself to the task of diverting the attention of 
the others, while with the other part of him he furtively watched the 
actress and shared in her triumph. Only when he was in doubt about 
who she was representing, would he venture to intrude his curiosity 
upon her, going up quietly to her and bending down, unobtrusively 
to whisper a name in her ear. 

“Charlotte 2?” 

If he was right Flora would nod her head. If he were wrong, on 
the other hand, although her face would be unable to conceal an annoy- 
ance, that he had to admit was natural, she would never fail to make 
a witty reply or correct his error in some original or comical manner. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” she would ask, and nod her head 
across the table. ‘“That’s Charlotte over there!” 

Samuel however was seldom in error. Even when, one evening in 
the very act of raising her glass of claret to her lips at a small party 
the James Beckers were giving in a restaurant, he saw Flora pause and 
look into the glass for a moment before she drank, and in that moment, 
although he had neither word nor gesture to depend upon for his re- 
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cognition, Samuel knew that Flora had become Theobald: Theobald 
arresting for a moment the flow of his unconsciousness to become 
aware of himself, to catch himself as it were in the act of living. 

Samuel had been unable to forbear leaning across the table and 
whispering beneath his breath: ““Theobald 2” 

For a moment Flora seemed surprised; startled. Then she nodded ; 
but curtly, and at once, for some reason, possibly to cover embarrass- 
ment, she had raised her own voice loudly and impatiently. 

‘“‘Well, what do you want?” she said. ~ 

Samuel understood however. She was afraid that he had menaced 
her secret. Not for a long time would he venture again to intrude in 
the same way; and when he did it was only under the compulsion of 
an almost unbearable curiosity, because not for the world would he 
have forfeited his new sister-in-law’s friendship. He was becoming 
more and more dependent upon it, particularly of late because 
Honoria, although in no way noticeable as yet, had taken to staying 
home in the evenings and having Charlotte or Henrietta come over 
and sit with her, but absolutely refusing to let Samuel be tied to the 
house on her account. She made him go out one or two nights a week, 
and if it weren’t for Theobald and Flora where would he spend those 
evenings ? Certainly not with James or Ernest, and to voluntarily put 
oneself in Robert’s company was of course ludicrous. To Flora’s he 
went every evening Honoria could spare him. Then came one par- 
ticular evening. Samuel had had dinner at home, but after dinner he 
walked over, as was becoming usual with him, to the Theobald 
Beckers to spend a short while with them before retiring. 
~ It was a summer evening and the light was still sufficient for the 
servant to admit him before lighting the lamps, the task upon which 
she was about to engage when he arrived. Her master, she said, had 
dined out that evening but her mistress was in the drawing-room. 
Would she announce him, or would he go in to her? 

Samuel went across the hallway unannounced and opened the door 
of the drawing-room. For a moment he thought there was no one 
in the room. It was faintly lit by the last of the paling daylight, and 
the furniture had begun to confound itself with its own long shadows 
cast on the walls and floor. Beyond the cool panes of the blue windows 
the trees in the park nearby were still darkly visible. Samuel stared 
for a moment or two at their black branches, and then suddenly he 
became aware of Flora. 

She was standing at the side of the window leaning back against 
the framework to which her back was closely pressed, her shoulder 
blades drawn backwards and downwards, and her face in consequence 
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tilted still further than usual towards the upper panes of the window, 
where as he drew nearer he saw the thin spikes of the first stars. She 
was like a bowsprit of some ancient ship. And sightless, at any rate 
as far as he was concerned, she continued to stand there motionless 
and unaware of him even when he came close. 

Because he had not thought it possible that she should not have 
heard him, he had not spoken, but when he had come close to her 
and seen the rigidity of her body and the intensity of her expression, 
a feeling of embarrassment came over him, paralysing him into 
muteness. He did not dare to break in upon her, but stood there 
staring and almost afraid to breathe. And as he stood and stared he 
felt suddenly that he was in the presence of someone or something so 
strange and remote from anything he had ever known before, that 
a trembling came over his limbs and his face began to twitch in the 
old way that it had not done for some time. There was a mysterious 
quality about this young woman such as he had never encountered 
before in his life. In fact it was not Theobald’s wife: it was someone 
Samuel had never before seen or known. Who was it? Who was this 
unknown person whom Flora had taken it into her head to bring into 
existence? Then the thought occurred to him that it might not be 
anyone he knew at all. It might even be someone who, except for this 
moment of borrowed life at the hands of Flora, did not in fact have 
any reality in existence at all. Why not? If a novelist or a dramatist 
could create entirely new people; and painters could bring to their 
canvases faces that had never before been looked upon by any man, 
why couldn’t someone with Flora’s great talents create an entirely new 
being, and bring her to life for a time. More breathing than speaking 
he opened his lips to the question that tormented him: 

‘“‘Who are you?” he breathed; just that one question. 

The motionless figure stirred slightly but, as if under the influence 
of a spell, her quietude was not penetrated by more than a vague dis- 
turbance, which, with a shudder, she was about to put from her. 

‘“Who are you?” Samuel breathed again. 

Then Theobald’s wife turned around, and her eyes, that were 
always so full of vitality, were so sad and wearied in their expression 
that Samuei felt a catch in his heart. But she spoke normally enough. 

“Why, Samuel,” she said, ‘‘what a strange thing to ask me. I’m 
Flora, of course: who else ?”’ 

Who else indeed? Who else would have made such an answer? 

Yes, it was Flora, but if ever a person were caught impersonating 
themselves, that person was Theobald’s wife Flora, for Samuel 
realized suddenly that in the tense immobile figure that a moment 
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before had been unaware of him, Flora had concentrated her whole 
personality into what could almost be called its essence, and that 
essence was so salt and bitter that in Samuel’s heart an answering 
salt sadness came into immediate being. 

“T understand,” he said quickly. “I won’t intrude,” and turning 
around swiftly he was in the street almost before he knew where he 
was. 

Yet, after that evening, Flora was just as gay as ever again. If pos- 
sible she was even more hilarious, more gay; more irrepressible. She 
was quite irresponsible at times. 

“Tt is really irresponsible, I think,” said Julia, ‘‘to imitate Theobald. 
If he ever finds out he’ll never forgive her.” 

“Oh, he’ll never find out,” said Charlotte, who would hate to think 
that there should ever be an end of the impersonation she enjoyed the 
best of all. “‘It’s so amusing!”’ she said, laughing at the thought of it. 
‘She has only to stand at the window with her back to us, and there 
is something about her that makes me almost forget myself and call 
her Theobald.” 

“All the same,” said Julia carpingly, “I think it is undignified, and _ 
what is more, I think that some of her other impersonations are 
coarse !”’ 

“Julia !’’ Charlotte was taken off her feet by the viciousness of this 
accusation. ‘‘What do you mean ?” she cried. 

“Well,” said Julia, more explicitly, ‘I suppose I shouldn’t mind 
if Honoria herself doesn’t mind!” 

“Oh that!”’ said Charlotte, and she laughed again. It really was 
a bit coarse perhaps, but it was so very comical to see a little scrap of 
a person like Flora imitating with such success a big soft creature like 
Honoria, particularly now, under the circumstances of Honoria’s in- 
creased size. ‘‘And Honoria enjoys it as much as any of us,”’ she said, 
defending Flora further. Charlotte, except for her height, being the 
most insipid of the Becker wives, and being therefore the most im- 
mune from the fear of imitation, had perhaps the purest appreciation, 
after Samuel, of Flora’s art, although it was true that, as she said, 
Honoria undoubtedly took it in good part also, considering how con- 
stantly she was made a victim. 

In fact, where at the beginning of her relationship with them Flora 
had been continually calling them to observe that she was now Hen- 
rietta, and now Charlotte, now James and now Ernest, or now one of 
the servants, lately she had been more and more inclined to make 
Honoria the butt of her humour. 

And now she seldom had to say who she was. She merely smiled in 
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a certain way, or went up to Samuel and picked a bit of fluff from his 
coat sleeve, or perhaps she did no more than take out her -handker- 
chief and blow her nose and everybody smiled. 

“Please look at Honoria,’”’ they said, and pointed to Flora and 
laughed. 

And once or twice she had carried it so far as to answer before 
the real Honoria had time to do so when Samuel came into the room 
looking for his wife. 

“T’m here,”’ she said. ‘“What do you want?” And if bg chance Hono- 
ria had answered at the same time Flora had the funniest possible way 
of turning frigidly upon her. 

“Please, Flora,” she said, “‘Please give up this childishness,” as if 
it was Honoria who was doing the pretending. 

It was hilarious. 

And in spite of what Julia might say, when in the summer of that 
year, at Flora’s suggestion indeed, the Beckers made a big family 
party and rented a villa in the country, it was very enlivening in the 
monotony of their surroundings to have Flora with her pranks and 
her antics. 

“T realize all that,” said Julia, when this was pointed out to her, 
“but I still say that she shouldn’t always pick on Honoria. And if I 
were Samuel I’d put an end to it now that Honoria is becoming so 
noticeable. As I said, there’s something coarse about it now.” 

“Oh, but surely,’’ began Charlotte, and she was going to exclaim 
that Flora would have too great a delicacy to continue any longer to 
make fun of Honoria, but at that very moment, as she glanced across 
the room, she saw Flora walking over to Samuel and, whether her 
slow imagination had been roused to an unusual activity or not it 
seemed that Flora was walking with a peculiar gait. But Julia had eeen 
her, too. 

‘Look at ox now,” she cried, and her voice almest broke with 
irritation. ‘‘What did I tell you. It’s disgusting. It’s shameless. Poor 
Honoria! It’s not fair to her. If it were you or I it woulin’t be so bad, 
but poor Honoria!’’ It being the third time for herself and the second 
for Charlotte that their figures had become somewhat grotesque, what 
Julia meant was that they would be supposed to be less sensitive than 
Honoria for whom the embarrassment was a first experience. “I’m 
going to put a stop to it!’*said Julia, and there and then she went 
straight over to Flora. ‘‘Look here, Flora! what do you think you are 
doing ?”’ she said in a harsh voice. 

But Flora answered sweetly, although, had she noticed it, Julia 
might have been forewarned because it was with the sweetness of 
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Honoria that Flora answered. ‘‘Please don’t call me by the wrong 
name, Julia,” she said. “Can’t you see I’m not Flora. ’m Honoria. 
How can you possibly mix us up, particularly now?” 

In spite of himself Samuel chuckled. 

“What is the matter with you?” exclaimed Julia turning on him. 
“T don’t see what’s so funny! But if that’s the attitude you intend 
to take about the matter, I may as well mind my own affairs !”’ 

It was on the tip of Samuel’s tongue to say “Please do!”’ but instead 
he put on a false smile and turned to the others. 

“How about some music, ladies?’ he said, and only after he had 
spoken did he realize how rarely it was they played the piano now, 
since Flora had come among them with her impersonations and 
charades. ‘‘Well, how about it?”’ he said again, and he was surprised 
at his duplicity, because Julia was the musician of the family and his 
suggestion might well be an appeasement of her. But before there 
was time for anyone to say anything, Flora had lifted the new idea 
out of their hands and converted it to her own uses. 

“T’ll play,” she said, but it was still Honoria’s voice. “T’ll play the 
tune Samuel likes best!’’ she said, and the next minute she was sit- 
ting at the piano playing the only tune that Honoria’s memory re- 
tained from the long and expensive music lessons that had occupied 
the best part of her education. 

And as she played and replayed Honoria’s little tune Flora might as 
well have turned suddenly into Honoria so great was the exactitude 
with which she rendered every little twist and turn, every little nod 
and lilt by which the heiress had learned to embellish her art and 
make up for the deficiency of its melody. 

“But that’s harmless enough anyway,” said Charlotte, commenting 
on it to Henrietta. 

“Is it?” said Julia, overhearing her remark and snapping out the 
exclamation in annoyance. ‘‘Please look at the way she is sitting.” 

And true enough, Charlotte had to admit that there was something 
awkward about the way Flora sat at the piano. She was at least a foot 
further away from the keyboard than was either normal or necessary. 

“As I said before, it’s disgusting,” said Julia, and she glanced 
around her prudishly. “I hope none of the men will notice it. It’s 
making a mockery out of motherhood!” And having glanced per- 
tinently at the waist-line of the others she self-consciously drew her 
own loose garments closer around her. “‘It’s all due to jealousy,” she 
said then, suddenly. ‘“‘She’s jealous of us all, but particularly of 
Honoria because they were married so nearly at the same time.” 

But whatever maliciousness underlay Julia’s remark miscarried of 
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its effect. Henrietta and Charlotte both suffered a sudden suffusion 
of pity for the poor little bride of Theobald. 

‘Poor Flora,”’ they said both together, and then, both together also, 
they looked up eagerly. ‘‘Perhaps—” they exclaimed, and their eyes 
flew to Flora’s waist, but Flora’s poor little slim waist told its 
unmistakable denial of their kindly suspicion. 

Meanwhile Julia looked contemptuously at them. 

“Quite the contrary !’’ she said, sharply. Then she lowered her voice, 
“and iffI’m any judge of such matters here at least is one fly in 
Theobald’s ointment.”’ 

“Oh?” cried Charlotte. “That would be such a pity!” and her 
thoughts rushed back for a moment to the nursery where her own big 
pale baby was lying sucking his thumb. “It may not be true,” she 
said then. ‘I’ve known cases where there was no sign of anything for 
much longer than this and yet there was success at the end of it.” 

But two days later Charlotte had occasion to bring up the delicate 
subject again. 

‘Are you sure, Julia,”’ she asked, “‘that there couldn’t be any pos- 
sibility of a mistake about what we were saying yesterday >” 

“Why ?” said Julia coldly. 

‘Because,”’ said Charlotte, ‘I couldn’t help noticing how she acted 
at supper last night. She used to love pickled onions you know, and 
last night she wouldn’t touch them. And it was the same thing with 
the apple sauce, although she used to love that too. I couldn’t help 
thinking it odd after what we were saying because you know there 
were certain times when I felt the very same. I couldn’t touch any- 
thing with the flavour of onion in it, and I couldn’t dream of taking 
apple sauce, although normally I loved it. But that wasn’t the worst. 
All during supper she sat a foot out from the table just like she did 
when she was playing the piano. It may be that the thing has got on 
my imagination, but as well as that I thought she was walking queerly 
after supper when she and I went for a short stroll together. The stroll 
was at her suggestion, too, which I thought queer also, and here’s an- 
other thing !—I hope you won’t think me coarse to mention it, but I 
couldn’t help noticing that she never buttons her coat now, but lets it 
hang loose. Why is that, do you think?” 

‘“‘What do you think yourself?” said Julia, but she was only lead- 
ing Charlotte on to a fall. 

“‘T was wondering,” said the latter, ‘if there could be any possibility 
that you were wrong; and that she was going to have a baby after 
all.” 

But Juha was ready for this. 
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“Tn that case,” she said quietly, “don’t you think it’s odd that it’s. 
thinner Flora is getting.” 

For a moment Charlotte was defeated. Then she came to the front 
again. 

“Some women do get thin in the beginning stages,” she said. 

“Ves 2”? Julia raised her eyebrows. ““That may be so, but tell me 
this? In the beginning stages, as you call it, does a woman have to 
sit a full foot out from the table? Does she have to wear her coats un- 
buttoned, and above all, does she have to walk like that?” § 

For Flora had certainly taken to a most peculiar gait.. 

“No,” said Julia, answering her own questions. ‘‘I tell you I’m tired 
of this talk about impersonations, it’s not impersonations, it’s mockery. 
Flora is making a mockery of poor Honoria.”’ 

“Oh for goodness’ sake, Julia,” said Charlotte. ‘“Don’t take that 
attitude! Are you losing your sense of humour? And anyway, if what 
you maintain were true, why would Flora be doing it when she was 
alone 2?” 

“What do you mean?” said Julia. 

“Well,”’ said Charlotte, ‘‘I wasn’t going to mention it, but the other 
evening I ealled in to Theobald’s with a message from James, and I 
was shown into the drawing-room but I wasn’t announced and then 
I saw there was someone in the room, and really Julia, it may have 
been a bit dark, the lamps weren’t lit, but I was absolutely positive 
for a moment that it was Honoria. But it was Flora. She was walking 
up and down the drawing-room floor, and really, if you saw the way 
her hips were swaying. Even Samuel would have been forgiven for 
making a mistake about her. And even after I knew it was Flora, and 
after the maid had brought in the lamps, I could hardly take my eyes 
off her waist, because a few moments before I could have sworn that 
she was twice the size she appeared then in the lamplight. I often 
heard about optical delusion, but I never thought I’d experience one.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Julia, ‘‘that we’re all beginning to experience 
them, because as a matter of fact Ernest was saying only this morning 
that he and James were commenting on the resemblance between 
Flora and Honoria. Resemblance! Did you ever hear anything so 
absurd 2”? 

“It does seem absurd, doesn’t it 2”? Charlotte agreed, but then she 
recalled the experience she had just related. ‘‘On the other hand,” 
she said, ‘‘I must say that I did think once or twice that Flora was be- 
ginning to have a look of Honoria. I’m interested to hear James and 
Ernest noticed it. I wonder if anyone else did.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact I thought I did,” said Henrietta, when 
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the other two made discreet inquiries on the subject in the course of 
the afternoon. “I thought it was only my own imagination. I didn’t 
like to mention it in case you might say it was my condition that made 
me fancy things. I should hate anyone to think I was getting nervy or 
hysterical.” 

That however was just what was happening. And it was happening 
to them all. 

“Tt’s Flora’s fault!” said Julia. 

“Tt’s strange that Honoria is so calm about it,”’ said Charlotte. 

“Oh, but that’s her nature,” said Henrietta. ‘‘As a matter of fact 
I think she’s more upset than we think. I came across her by surprise 
in the garden the other day and I would have sworn she had just re- 
covered from a fit of crying.” 

“A fit of crying!” Julia and Charlotte both started up in matronly 
concern. 

“A fit of crying? Why that is the worst thing in the world for her 
at the present time. That could be the cause of anything!’’ And with 
this lucid statement Julia stood up. “I’m going to do something,” she 
said. ‘I’m going to speak to Samuel.” 

“To Samuel?” Charlotte felt her knees tremble. She felt it would 
be more difficult to make Samuel listen to them than it would be to 
make Theobald do so; and to attempt that, of course, was unthinkable. 
Samuel was Flora’s loudest champion. And even before she saw him 
tighten his lips Charlotte felt that Julia would be beaten. Samuel how- 
ever was not a match for Julia. 

“‘Samuel Becker,’ she said, “are you putting Flora before Honoria ? 
I tell you that Theobald’s wife, for some reason or another, is deliber- 
ately making your wife look ridiculous and what is more poor Honoria 
is beginning to notice it.” 

Samuel’s face was white and drawn. He made one last effort to 
evade the issue. 

“Tt’s not deliberate,” he said speaking slowly. “If Flora is giving 
offence I am certain it is unconsciously.” 

So he was willing to admit there was offence being given. Julia re- 
laxed somewhat. 

“Deliberate or not,” she said, ‘‘consciously or unconsciously, it has 
got to stop, aud stop immediately ; today. Did you know that Honoria 
has been having fits of crying lately; just from nerves ? What do you 
think is the cause of that? And what effect do you suppose that will 
have on your child, I’d like to know ake 

Samuel’s face became whiter. 

‘Where is Flora now?” he said. ‘‘I’ll speak to her.”’ 
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Flora was not far away. She was in the breakfast-room sitting at 
the window sewing. As a matter of fact Charlotte and Julia thought 
Samuel could hardly have gone further than the end of the passage 
when he came back again, but when they looked at him and saw his 
face they knew something had happened. 

‘What is the matter?” cried Charlotte. ‘‘James!’’ she cried. Then 
in a sudden inexplicable fear, ‘James!’ for James up to this had been 
sitting outside the window reading a newspaper in the sunshine. 

“What is the matter?’ cried James, starting up and leaning in 
over the window-still. ‘(Ernest ! Henrietta!” he cried, calling to them 
as they walked with Robert on the gravel path at the side of the villa. 
“What is the matter?’’ he cried again, and without waiting to go 
around to the door, stiff as he was, he put his leg over the window-ledge 
and joined them at once. But Samuel was almost speechless with rage. 

‘What is the meaning of this fuss 2’’ he cried angrily, when he 
found his voice. ‘“What is the matter with you all? I only wanted to 
speak to you, Julia,’’ he said, turning to Ernest’s wife. “‘What is the 
meaning of this commotion ?” But although he was white with anger 
and vexation he looked around from one familiar face to another, and 
he seemed after all to derive some comfort from the proximity of so 
many Beckers. ‘‘It’s nothing; nothing at all,”’ he affirmed. “‘I was only 
going to ask Julia, or Charlotte, to come to the door of the other room 
with me.” He hesitated for a moment. ‘“‘Flora is in there,”’ he said, 
and a tremor came into his voice again and the same expression that 
had made Charlotte lose her head and call the others, came into his 
pale face again and it began to work nervously. 

‘““What is the matter with her?” cried Charlotte, and suddenly she 
threw up her hands. ‘‘Good heavens, is there anything wrong?” 

“Oh, no. No. There’s nothing wrong,” cried Samuel. “‘It’s just that 
she didn’t answer me. She was sitting sewing but when I called her 
she just kept on drawing the needle in and out and never even 
turned around.” 

“She didn’t hear you!’ said James, with a frown of elderly vexa- 
tion. He had given his knee a knock on that window-ledge. ‘“‘Was it 
to hear about her deafness that I was brought in from outside as if the 
place was on fire !’’ He was turning to go out again when Samuel put 
out his hand. 

“Wait a minute, James,” he said. ‘‘Do you think I’d rush back here 
like this if I wasn’t sure she heard me?” In his turn Samuel was 
furious with James. Then he turned back to the women. ‘‘I lnow she 
heard me,” he said. “I know she did. I called her by name, and not 
once either, but twice or three times. But she went on sewing, and the 
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last time I called she was pulling the thread up to her mouth to break 
it with her teeth and I know she heard me call her because she paused 
for a minute, and then ignoring me as if I had never spoken she bit 
the thread and broke it and bent her head again.” 

“What is she sewing anyway ? She’s at it all the time,” said James. 

“Oh for heaven’s sake, James,’ said Charlotte, ‘‘what does that 
matter ?”’ It was so like James to drag up some irrelevancy. She turned 
back to Samuel. ‘“Why didn’t you go into the room to her?” she said. 

It was after Samuel’s reply that they all felt oddly anxious. 

“T thought one of you women should do it,” said Samuel. ‘You, 
for instance, Julia.” 

‘““Me 2”’ In spite of her previous aggressiveness, Julia was the most 
reluctant to put herself forward. ‘‘Will you come with me, Charlotte 2” 
she said. 

“T will of course,”’ said Charlotte readily enough, but she turned 
back to the men. “James. Please stay near at hand,” she said. “I 
suppose you’d like to hear what will happen, Samuel,” she said, 
turning to Samuel. ‘We'll leave the door open when we go in to her. 
You can stand outside.” 

“And stay quiet!’’ warned Julia, because as they went across the 
passage James was inclined to protest against the whole thing. 

“T don’t know what all this is about,’ he complained. ‘“Where is 
Theobald ? It’s a wonder you didn’t fetch him along, too.” 

Afterwards everyone remembered what James had said. Wasn’t it 
lucky that ‘Theobald had gone to town that day? 

Flora’s reception of Julia and Charlotte was quite unlike the recep- 
tion she had given Samuel. In fact, being prepared for a somewhat 
similar reception Julia had been almost paralysed with fright when 
Flora sprang to her feet. They had only called her once; as casually as 
possible. 

“Flora !’’ they said. But the word had hardly left their lips when 
Flora had sprung to her feet. Lithe as a cat, she had swung herself 
around the big arm-chair in which she had been sitting, and sharp as 
the claws of a tigress she had clutched the back of the chair. Her 
sewing she had thrown to the floor. 

“What is the matter with everyone in this house ?”’ she demanded, 
and her eyes were burning with some intense feeling that seemed to 
impart both prescience and omniscience to her as if she saw not only 
the shrinking Charlotte and Julia in the doorway but the rest of the 
Beckers as well, as they huddled together in the passage outside on 
hearing the sharp tone in their sister-in-law’s voice. Because F'lora’s 
voice, like her eyes, was fired with some strange quality that made her 
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almost unrecognizable to them. As she spoke again they glanced at 
each other in fear. 

“What do you mean, Julia Becker ?’’ she cried. ‘‘And you too Char- 
lotte Beeker ? What is the meaning of calling me names? Is it a joke?” 
She suddenly let go the back of the chair and as Julia saw her long 
thin hands with the veins beating in them, she instinctively put her 
hand to her throat and moved back. 

“T didn’t call you names, Flora,’’ she said. 

“You’re mistaken, Flora,”’ said Charlotte. 

Something they said seemed to make matters worse. Flora’s face 
convulsed with rage at the sound of their voices. 

“There you are again,” she said. “‘And you’re not the only ones. 
They all do it. They all call me names.” She nodded violently to where 
unseen in the passage the Beckers stood rooted to the floor in stupefac- 
tion. Then Flora pointed a long thin finger towards the tree at the end 
of the garden. ‘‘As for that other one,” she cried, “‘that wretched 
creature out there; if someone doesn’t tell her to stop enraging me I 
won’t answer for what will become of either of us!’ 

Out in the sun, on a stone bench, just too far from the house to be 
within earshot of it, Julia knew, although she was afraid to turn her 
head and look, that Honoria was taking her mid-day rest with her 
eyes shut and a newspaper over the face to keep off the sun. But as 
Flora transferred her own blazing eyes in that direction Julia ventured 
to throw a glance back at the others whom she felt instinctively to be 
peeping into the room now under cover of this distraction in the 
garden. 

‘““You’d better come in,”’ said Julia, aloud. 

Flora swung back. 

“Yes !’’ she cried. “‘Come in; all of you. And make her come in, 
too!”’ she cried, and she nodded backwards over her shoulder at the 
window to indicate Honoria. 

‘‘Now, now,”’ said James, nervously but placatingly, “‘there’s no 
need to disturb Honoria. If we have some little disturbance among 
ourselves, some little adjustment to make, there is no need to drag 
poor Honoria into it.” He paused. “‘It is better for her to be kept quiet 
under the circumstances,’’ he said. 

Again something of which he himself was unaware, unseen in 
James’s words, seemed to sting Flora into an ungovernable fury. Her 
eyes glittered dangerously and about her mouth a heavy moisture 
gathered. 

“Honoria ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ ‘Under the circumstances !’ So you are all 
playing the same game, are you?” Suddenly she caught at the neck 
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of her dress and tore it open. ‘‘Very well,” she cried, ‘I won’t stand 
it. It was bad enough when it was only her that was doing it.” She 
pointed out the window again at the unknowing Honoria. “I pretended 
not to take any notice of it. But now it’s going too far.” 

Charlotte could bear no more. 

“But what is going too far?” she cried. ‘‘What are you talking 
about, Flora? We don’t understand.” 

“Flora! Flora! Flora!’ cried Flora, beside herself. ‘‘Do you want 
to drive me mad? Do you? Do you 2” Her wild troubled eyes ran from 
face to face, and then scanning them all together in one wild des- 
perate glance the tears sprang into her eyes. “‘It’s a shame for you, 
all of you,” she said. “You ought at least to consider my condition!” 

From where he stood somewhat behind the others, shamefacedly 
looking at the floor, Samuel started violently and looked up. 

“Tt’s a shame for you,” Flora cried again. ‘“‘If people only knew 
about the way I am treated.’’ She began to wring her hands. ‘“There 
must be people who would come to my assistance if they only knew 
about it.’’ Suddenly she put her hands on her small flat abdomen. 
“Tt’s not myself I’m thinking about,” she said, ‘‘it’s the child!” 

All at once the Beckers, who had grown as rigid as stone, relaxed. 
And Charlotte even laughed hysterically. 

“Tt’s only an impersonation,”’ she cried, and her voice was cracked 
and shrill from the strain she had been under. 

But almost at once her blood grew thick again. Flora’s tears had 
dried up as suddenly as they had begun to fall. Se had become again 
a flaming rod of anger. 

“Tf it’s only an impersonation,” she said, “‘it’s time an end was put 
to it.”” Suddenly she ran over to the window. ‘“‘Look at her now,”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Look at her now; the shameful, brazen creature. Even at this 
very moment she is making a mockery of me. How can she do it? 
How can she be so coarse ? How can you all see her at it day after day 
and not be revolted? Don’t you see the way she sits at the table? 
Don’t you see the way she wears her clothes >” Suddenly Flora stooped 
down and picked up the sewing that had fallen to the floor. ‘‘Why she 
even goes so far as to take these out of my work-basket and pretend 
they are her own.” The bewildered, frightened gaze of all the Beckers 
fell on a small chemise of white flannel. Flora’s voice rose in a wail. 
“T wouldn’t mind if she were a normal woman,”’ she cried, “‘a woman 
who might have a child of her own some day, but to think of her with 
hips like scissors and her chest like a cardboard doll! She’ll never have 
a child. It’s just jealous of me she is; that’s what it is!” 

For one moment Flora’s face became radiated and glorified with a 
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strange beatific look, and then the light flashed out of it again and it 
was haggard and aged and harassed. 

“But I can’t stand it,” she said, in a small whimpering voice and 
she put her hand to her head. Then her voice rose again. “I know 
what’s in her mind,” she said. ‘She wants to drive me mad. That’s 
it. She wants to drive me mad. ‘Flora! Flora!’ she’s always calling 
me by the wrong name to confuse me. Sometimes my head spins.” 
Pathetically again her voice sank to a whisper. “‘Sometimes I begin 
to get confused,” she said, as if taking them into her confidence, ‘‘but 
I fight against it. See!”” All at once she began to fumble among the 
laces at her throat. ‘‘See!’’ she cried, pulling out a crumpled piece of 
paper. ‘I won’t be put astray. I keep my name written on this so no 
one can drive me mad.” 

Urgently, frantically, she pushed the paper into their hands one 
after another, pulling it back from one to make sure that another 
would see it, but she was so impatient that all they could see was a 
blur of wretchedly bad handwriting. Meanwhile a crafty look came 
into her face. 

“T’m able for her,” she cried. “I’m able for all of you.”” Again she 
put her hands over her slim boyish body. “I have to think of the 
child,” she said, and again for an instant her voice became wonder- 
fully gentle. 

“Oh, my God,” cried Charlotte then, muffling her voice with her 
handkerchief, and the next minute began to sob convulsively. 

“Get her out of hére quickly,” said Samuel to James, and he nodded 
at Charlotte. She looked as if she was going to collapse. But Flora hadn’t 
seen him nodding. She had only heard his words. 

‘Get who out of here?” she cried, starting up like a hare. ‘‘No one 
is going to put a hand on me.” 

“Hush! Hush! I wasn’t talking about you at all,” said Samuel, and 
he endeavoured to take her hand. 

‘‘Are you sure ?”’ Flora’s eyes flashed suspicion and fear, and some- 
thing else, still undefinable to the others as they stood staring at their 
brother Samuel, who seemed somehow to have taken the situation 
under his command. ““That’s what she wants, you know,” cried Flora, 
“to have me sent away.” Then changing her mind suddenly and 
seizing Samuel’s outstretched hand she began to clutch it so that the 
red blood shrank back from the skin showing a white weal. ‘“‘You’ll 
help me, won’t you?” she cried. ‘‘You are the only one I can trust. 
You won’t let her drive me mad like herself, will you? That’s it, you 
see. I didn’t tell anyone before but I knew it all the time. She’s mad. 
She was always mad. All her family were mad. Her father died in a 
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mad-house. But she didn’t tell that to Theobald! She didn’t tell it to 
any of you Beckers. But I found it out and that’s why she’s punishing 
me; that’s why she’s trying to drive me mad, too. But she won’t! She 
won't! None of you will! You can keep on calling me Flora. Keep on! 
Flora! Flora! Flora! I won’t listen. I’ll stick my fingers in my ears.” 
With a wild distracted gesture Theobald’s wife raised her hands to 
put her fingers into her ears, but half-way through the gesture she 
dropped them again. “‘Where is my piece of paper?” she cried and 
she fumbled again at her neck and dragged it out. “‘As long as I have 
my name written down on this paper no one will make me confused !”’ 
she said, and then having stared at the piece of paper soundlessly she 
moved her lips once or twice and rammed her fingers into her ears. 

Asifshe had gone out of the room the Beckers’ tongues were loosened. 

“What on earth has happened?’ cried Julia. ‘Samuel? James ? 
What is the matter with her?” she cried, and Charlotte and Henrietta 
were uttering similar cries. 

But Samuel suddenly raised his hand and it seemed as if he would 
scourge them. 

“Get out of here all of you,” he cried. ‘Leave this to me.” There 
was such a look on his face they began to back out of the room. 

“Are you sure it’s all right to stay alone with her?” said James at 
the door. 

“Oh James !’’ cried Charlotte. “Do you mean ? 
dare to finish her sentence. 

What James meant however was made clear at that moment be- 
cause, before the door closed, they saw Samuel put his arm about 
Flora’s thin shoulders, and the words that he used to soothe her sent a 
chill to the hearts of the listeners. 

“Tush hush, Honoria!”’ said Samuel. ‘‘Hush, Honoria, hush!” 

Then the door closed. 

‘“Oh God in heaven !”’ cried Charlotte, and she burst once more into 
tears. 

“What on earth will we do with her?” cried Julia. 

“How was it we didn’t find this out before now?” That was all that 
puzzled Henrietta. : 

‘T kept telling you there was something wrong,” said Julia, “but 
none of you listened to me.”’ 

‘What good would it have done to listen to you?” cried Henri- 
etta. “‘The disgrace would have been the same sooner or later.”’ 

“Disgrace? What do you mean? Oh Henrietta, don’t talk about 
it like that !’? Charlotte’s tears flowed freely down her face. “Don’t 
talk about it like that. It’s so terribly sad.” 
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“And Theobald?” said James suddenly. ‘‘What about Theobald ?” 
He put up his hands to his head. 

“Oh dear God,” cried Charlotte. “I forgot about Theobald. How 
will we tell him? How will we break it to him ?” She sank down on a 
chair. ‘‘This is only the beginning,” she said. 

But Samuel, sitting in the other room, holding Flora’s hot hands in 
his and keeping her calm by lending himself to her delusion and 
calling her Honoria, Samuel was thinking the very opposite. 

“Tt was all over,” he thought, and it was the thought that had come 
to him instantaneously with the realization of what had happened. 

“Hush, Honoria! Hush!” he said, as Flora began to sob again, al- 
though less violently. They would have to send for Theobald. They 
would have to make some arrangements to have her taken away some- 
where, for a time at least, to try and restore the balance of her poor 
jolted mind. It might not be for ever, or even for long, he thought, 
but just the same a terrible, terrible sadness came down on his heart. 
Tt was all over; all over for all of them. Their brief journey into 
another world had been rudely cut short. They had merely glimpsed 
its strange and exciting vistas as from afar. They had established no 
foothold in that far place. And the bright enchanting creature that 
had opened those vistas to them had been but a flitting spirit never 
meant to mix with the like of them. ' 

Beyond Flora’s chair he looked through the window to where the 
children of Charlotte and Julia and Henrietta were playing in the 
garden; a heavy thick-set little girl and two thin weedy little boys. 
And on the grass Charlotte’s pale fat baby sat sucking its thumb and 
dribbling; Beckers to the bone, all of them. And the child that 
Honoria was carrying would be as similar to them as a pea to its mates 
in the peapod. 

His eyes came back to rest on Flora. Her tempest of passion had 
somewhat subsided. 

‘You'll be all right in a little while. Try to forget everything. Rest 
on me, Honoria,” he said to Theobald’s wife, because nothing at all 
could be done with her until this sobbing ceased. 

But when in exhaustion at last Flora rested against him, her weight 
was so light that he started; it was as if she had begun already to 
dissolve again into the wraith-like creature of light and air that had 
first flashed upon them in all its airy brilliance on the night of his own 
betrothal party, a spirit which they in their presumption had come so 
erroneously to regard as one of themselves; just one other of the 
Becker wives like Julia or Charlotte or the real Honoria. 
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THE CRUISE OF 
“THE BREADWINNER” 


As SHE went down the estuary on the yellow tide between wintry 
stretches of salt-white marshland, The Breadwinner had the look 
of a discarded and battered toy. She was one of those small lugsail 
fishing boats that in peacetime lie up the mud reaches of southern 
rivers, going out on one tide and back on the next, indistinguishable 
from hundreds of her kind. Her deck-house, not much larger than a 
dog-kennel and once painted butchers’ blue, was now daubed with 
broad veins of war-grey put on with a whitewash brush, and her sail 
had been furled untidily to the mast like a copper umbrella. On all her 
grey fabric they were the only touches of colour except the white 
lettering of her name. Aft she carried a Lewis gun that had never been 
fired in the twenty years between the wars, and that had now some- 
thing of the appearance of a patent frying-pan. She looked very old and 
very slow. Yet in ten minutes she had cleared the estuary and the 
long sandy point beyond and was well to seaward, heading due east up 
the Channel, rolling slightly on the light westward cross-wind of the 
early day. 

Gregson stood at the wheel in the thirty-eight inches of space that 
separated it from the hatchway. He could just squeeze himself in. 
The curve of his belly caught the spokes of the wheel where they met 
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the hub. In the course of months this friction would rub a neat oblong 
hole in the three layers of his jerseys, going finally down to the seam 
of his shirt. When this happened Gregson would turn the three jerseys 
round and wear them back to front. He had once been a man of 
six feet three, but now he had the slight downward curve of a man who 
is constantly about to stoop to pick something up but sees only the 
eighteen-stone mass of his own flesh hiding whatever it was he was 
trying to find below. Sometimes when he held the wheel in one hand 
and turned his massive grey head first skyward, to look at the weather, 
and then downward, to bawl at the crew of two below, he was so 
enormous and he held the wheel,so casually that it might have been 
a watch. 

All day he bawled blasting conversation into the hatch below. 

“Gittin’ that tea ready, Snowy?” 

““Yeh!’’ The boy’s voice from below was drawled out, and some- 
times, when surprised, squeaky because it had not fully broken. 

“Well then, git it ready!” 

SYeht” 

“Yeh what? What did I tell you?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You dunno eh? Well, I’ll bleedin’ make you know. Ain’t I allus 
told you call the skipper mister ? Ain’t that what I told ye’? Ain’t it?” 

CONT ge 

“Yeh what?” 

“Yeh, mister. 

“Tt don’t matter now! Too late! Git that tea!” 

If there was ever a smile on the face of Gregson as he yelled all 
this, the boy, down below, warming the enamel teapot on the steve 
of a galley three feet by four, never saw it. It appeared to him always 
as if Gregson were a man of unappeasable frenzy. 

‘‘How’s that injun going, Jimmy ?” 

Gregson never succeeded in getting an answer to that question 
first time. It was Jimmy’s excuse that the noise of the eighteen-horse 
auxiliary drowned even what Gregson could say. 

“Jimmy !” 

“Hullo.” 

Jimmy came and stood at the foot of the gangway, dark and 
pessimistic, looking up, mouth awry, as if the left side of his face were 
paralytic with pain. He was a man given to violent depressions and 
upliftings of temper for no reason at all. “Hullo?” he said again. ‘The 
word had in it the slow challenge of a man full of all sorts of unknown 
and incalculable trouble. It was partly inspired by habitual dislike 
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of everything aboard and about and belonging to The Breadwinner. 
Tt was partly the voice of a man weary of the nuisances of a lousy small 
boat that should have been on the scrap-heap, with a rotten engine 
in need of a re-bore that was for ever breaking down. It was an 
exceedingly long-suffering voice, and the fact that Gregson never 
noticed it, or seemed to ignore it if he did, made it more long-suffering 
still. But it was also partly the voice of a man whose larger pleasure 
in life is the pleasure of grievance. It was inversely happy among the 
miseries of The Breadwinner. At home Jimmy had a wife and three 
small children, and it was he who would fire the Lewis gun if ever it 
were fired. , 

“T said how’s that injun 2?” 

“T told you last time. And the time afore that. And the time afore 
that.” 

“Don’t tell me it ain’t no good, because I know different.” 

“Tt ain’t so much it ain’t no good. What I keep tellin’ on yer is we 
oughta git two engines. Not one. We oughta git two fourteen-horse 
engines, instead of one eighteen-horse, so’s if one goes, we got a 
spare.” 

‘And supposin’ both go?” 

“Tt ain’t likely.” 

“No, it ain’t likely. And it ain’t likely I'll git the money either. 
Where’s the money coming from?” 

“Git the Government to pay it! They got plenty. They throw it 
about enough, don’t they ? Git them to pay it. We’re on Government 
work, ain’t we?” 

There were times when Gregson pushed his belly tight against the 
wheel and held it savagely there and did not answer, and he did it 
most often when Jimmy talked about the Government. Gregson did 
not care for the Government. The Government was some huge, 
anonymous, thwarting, stingy, stinking body empowered to frustrate 
the lives of ordinary men. Gregson felt for it a more positive enmity 
than he felt for any living person, enemy or friend. “Don’t talk about 
no bloody government to me.” 

‘“‘Well, don’t say I ain’t told yer. One o’ these fine days we’ll get 
out there, forty miles from nowhere, and she’ll go dead on you. And 
then what?” 

“And then what?” Gregson roared. ‘What the bleedin’ hell d’ye 
think wind and sail is for?” 

Gregson stuck his belly harder than ever against the wheel, holding 
on with both hands, and was silent, looking at the day. Behind him 
he could see now the coast of England becoming slowly more coloured 
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in the blue-orange light of morning, with low clean stretches of 
deserted sand marked as far as he could see with what looked like the 
rusty stitchery of steel defences, and farther east the sun rising dark 
red over the terraced and almost all empty white and crimson houses 
that lay under the line of hills. It was from these hills, becoming still 
further eastward cliffs that came down to the sea like the carved edges 
of creamy glaciers, that Gregson saw the first patrol of the day. 

‘ ‘Snowy 1? 

“Veh aug 

“Planes !”’ 

The boy Snowy came bouncing on deck like a blonde and excited 
rabbit surprised out of a hole, carrying a tea-cup in one hand and 
blinking friendly blue eyes against the strong sea-light. He looked no 
more than seventeen, his white-yellow hair blown forward by the 
wind in one thick swathe over his face as he turned to gaze at the land. 

“Bunch o’ Spits, ain’t they, Snowy ?”’ Gregson said. 

““Hurricanes.”’ 

Gregson did not speak. The boy knew everything; there was no 
arguing with the boy. Gregson believed that if an entirely new and 
undocumented plane had come out of the Arctic the boy would have 
given it a name. The boy knew everything that flew, and a lot, 
Gregson thought, that had not yet begun to fly. He named them 
while they were still gnats on the horizon. He could name them at 
twenty thousand feet, and sometimes by mere sound, not seeing them 
at all. Without him Gregson would have been utterly lost; The 
Breadwinner could never have done a single patrol. . 

“Looks like a nice day, anyway,” Gregson said, as if that at least 
were something he could understand. 

The boy stood watching the squadron of Hurricanes resolve itself 
out of the east. It came straight over the cliffs, in two flights line 
astern, with straight and fime precision, quite slow, wings shining in 
the sun, as if each aircraft were tied by an invisible string to the other, 
and then turned westward to follow the line of shore. The noise of 
engines was never loud enough to drown the noise of The Bread- 
winner’s single auxiliary, but it was loud and beautiful enough to 
bring the engineer-gunner on deck. 

““Hlurricanes,”” Gregson said, before the boy could open his mouth. 

“Steady, steady. They might be Spits,”’ Jimmy said. 

“Ah, Spits your old woman,” Gregson said. ‘Use your eyes.” 

“One missing,” the boy said. ‘‘Man short.” 

“Hell, that they is too,” Gregson said. “I never twigged it. Snowy 
ain’t half got a pair of eyes, ain’t he ?” 
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“Just as well,”’ Jimmy said. 

Gregson turned to look hard at the engineer, but Jimmy had even 
in that moment disappeared down the hatchway. On deck the boy 
followed the course of the Hurricanes over against the thin line of 
shore with eyes that were lightly fixed in a dream. He was lost in the 
wonder of contemplation, even when Gregson spoke again. 

“Tea ready yit?” 

“Just made,” the boy said. 

“Ah, that’s me old beauty. That’s a boy. Bring us a cup up, Snowy. 
I got a throat like a star-fish.”’ 

The boy was already going below. 

“And you better stop on deck then and do your look-out. Looks like 
a flying day, don’t it?” 

The boy said yes, it was a flying day all right, and went down into 
the galley below and then came back, after a moment or two, with 
the tea. The cup was a double-size moustache cup that Gregson took 
and held in one hand like an egg. He began to drink where he stood, 
plunging his face into the cup and then holding cup and face pressed 
close together with the palm of his hand. As Gregson drank the boy 
went forward and stood in the place where he stood on every patrol, 
in the bows, leaning forward and slightly over the boat’s side, like 
a light figurehead. He went there every morning irritated by the 
slightest recurrent grievance against Gregson. Long ago, soon after 
the war had begun, when he had first become boy on The Breadwinner, 
Gregson had promised him a pair of binoculars. Once a week, ever 
since, the boy had asked Gregson about the glasses, but there was 
never any sign of them. It appeared to the boy as if Gregson forgot all 
about them, not deliberately but sometimes out of sheer ineptitude. 
And then sometimes it seemed as if he forgot them purely by reason 
of belonging to the larger, more preoccupied, more adult world. Then 
sometimes he found himself slightly afraid of Gregson; but it was a 
fear purely of size, of the enormity and noisiness of Gregson’s flesh. 
It never matched the enormity of his disappointment at Gregson’s 
constantly unfulfilled promise about the binoculars. To have had the 
binoculars would have been the most exciting thing on earth: a 
greater thing than the sea-rescue of a pilot, the wreck of a plane, or 
even the firing of the Lewis gun. He had longed for all these things to 
happen on all the patrols of The Breadwinner with a bright and 
narrow desire that kept him awake at night and brought him down to 
the jetty in the mornings running and with bits of his breakfast still 
in his hands. But the realization of them would have been nothing 
beside the sight of Gregson coming down the street between the black 
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fish warehouses carrying a brown leather case over his oilskins. 

As he took up his place in the bows he could feel the wind light 
and smooth on his face as it came out of the west. It had in it that 
curious winter sea-warmth that was like human breath. It barely 
broke the face of the sea, which had across it everywhere to the east 
long quivering drifts of leaf-broken silver light. The sky was smooth 
too, without any but slightest golden cloud about the sun, the air so 
clear that he could begin to see the white relief of Northern France 
before the coast of England had begun to fade, with its dark bird 
patrol of Hurricanes, behind him. 

He leaned on the bows and took in the whole of the smooth winter 
sea and sky for miles and miles about him, and noted it, more or less 
unconsciously, as empty. It was empty of sound too. For some time 
he had been practising spotting by ear, so that now he could tell a 
Dornier, if ever one came, from a Heinkel, or a Spit from a Hurricane, 
even though he never saw them. Sometimes it was hard to dis- 
entangle these sounds from the sounds of wind and water and give 
them a name, but on a calm day or even a calm night it was easy, 
and he was becoming sure and proud of these distinctions. 

The Breadwinner had been cruising for a little more than an hour 
when he suddenly heard firing far across from the south-west. It 
split the very calm air for about a second, startling first himself and 
then Gregson into shouting. 

“Machine-gunning !’’ Gregson yelled. 

“Yeh! May be testing his guns,” the boy said. 

“Too far out, ain’t it2” 

“Listen again !’’ the boy called. 

They listened again, and then as Jimmy came up the hatchway to 
listen too, carrying his cup of tea in his hands, the burst came over 
the sea again. It came in a muffled and violent rattle, slightly longer 
this time. It seemed to come from beyond mid-Channel, a long way 
from shore. 

“That ain’t no gun-testing,” Gregson said. ‘Somebody’s having 
a go.” 

The boy stood intently listening, both hands clasping the boat side, 
his yellow head far forward, in a sort of contemplated dive. 

“T can hear something out there!”’ the boy said. 

“So can we. It ain’t sea-gulls either.” 

‘I mean there’s a plane out there. Two planes.” 

“Go on,” Jimmy said. ‘“Three planes.” 

“Ah shut up,”’ Gregson said. “You allus got your ears bunged up 
with injun oil.” 
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“I tell y’ it’s gun-testing,” Jimmy said. ‘They were at it 
yesterday.”’ 

The boy had taken up an attitude of fierce excitement, balanced on 
the extreme forward edge of the bows, shading his face with his 
hands. 

“There’s only two planes,” he said. “If Jimmy could shut the 
engine off I could hear what they were!” 

“Go on, Jim,” Gregson said, ‘“‘shut her off.” 

“Shut off? You want some trouble, don’t you?” 

“All right, all right, put her in neutral and keep her running.” 

In the half-silence that came a minute later, with The Breadwinner 
stopped and the engine turning over only with coughs of low and 
regular vibration, the boy yelled frantically that he heard a 
Messerschmitt. 

“Yeh! but can you see it?’’ Gregson said. 

“No! I can hear it, I can hear it! I tell you I can hear aul he said. 

“What was the other?” 

“T dunno. They both gone now. I can’t see.” It occurred to him 
suddenly that this was the moment in which he could throw at 
Gregson the subject of the binoculars, but his excitement soared up 
inside him in a flame that burnt out and obliterated in a moment all 
other thought. ‘‘We ought to have a look!” he shouted. 

Gregson became excited too. “‘All right, why don’t we?” The rolls of 
flesh on his throat were suddenly tautened in an amazing way as he 
lifted his head and strained to look westward, bawling at the same 
time, ‘‘What in bleedin’ hell are we supposed to be for 2” 

“‘There’s more firing!’ the boy shouted. 

“Tm turning oe round, ioe lie Gregson said, “‘as soon as you 
can git her aay 

‘““Waste o’ bloody time, I tell y’ it’s practice firing,”’ Jimmy said, 
and went below. 

The boy jumping back on deck and turning to see the gigantic face 
of Gregson still so tautly uplifted that it was like the face of a great 
bronze-red sea-lion straiming to catch something, felt in that moment 
the beginnings of a new emotion about Gregson. He felt that he loved 
him. And he felt also that he came very near to despising the engineer. 


GREGSON cruised The Breadwinner at three-quarter speed for about 
half an hour in a direction roughly opposite to the path of light made 
by the sun on the sea. It was Gregson’s impression as they went 
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farther west that a haze was gathering low down against the horizon 
but far beyond the possible limit of patrol. It was nowhere thick 
enough to have any colour or any effect on the light of the sea. All 
the time the boy stood in the bows of the boat, shading his eyes. He 
had a sort of fierce and transfixed uneasiness about him. Jimmy had 
come on deck. 

“T don’t see much,” he said. “I don’t hear much either.” 

They were far enough westward now to be out of sight of land. 

“You want so much for your bleedin’ money,” Gregson said, and 
left his mouth open to emit a belch like a wet explosion. ‘‘Ah, belch- 
guts,’ he said. “Tea coming up,” and heaved his belly forward to 
give a second belch that was like a wetter, deeper echo of the first. 

‘What's ahead, Snowy boy 2?” 

“Keep quiet! Keep quiet!” the boy said. 

‘‘No wonder the kid can’t hear,’”’ Jnmmy said, and actually smiled. 

‘““What is it?”? Gregson roared. 

“Can Jimmy shut off?” the boy said. 

‘“‘No wonder he can’t,” Gregson said. ‘“What d’ye want shut off 
for >” he yelled. 

“T can hear something—a whistle or something—something like 
a whistle———”’ 

“A whistle be God!” Gregson said. ‘Shut her off, Jimmy! A 
whistle !” 

In the interval of Jimmy going below and the engine being shut 
off in a series of choked bursts of the exhaust, The Breadwinner 
travelled about a quarter of a mile. It was far enough to bring within 
the boy’s vision a new space of sea and within his hearing the faint 
but madly repeated note of the whistle he had already heard. He stood 
waving his arms as Gregson came blundering forward up the narrow 
deck like a groping and excited bullock. ‘Hey, what is it, Snowy, what 
is it? What ye twigged, Snowy boy ?”’ His wind came belching up with 
his words in a wet gollop for which he was this time too surprised to 
have any comment. 

“Can you hear it?” the boy said. “‘Can you hear it? The whistle!” 

They listened together, Gregson leaning forward across the bows 
of the boat, his face almost instantly lit up. ‘“‘Be God, Snowy, that 
ain’t fur off!’’ he said. “It ain’t fur off, Snowy!” 

By now the boy was not listening. He was mutely arrested by the 
conviction that far across to westward he could see something that 
might have been a floating cockle-shell. It had sometimes the appear- 
ance of a ring of transfixed sunlight, caught just below the short 
horizon visible from a boat that was herself only a few feet above the 
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sea. He held his silence a little longer to himself before he was quite 
sure. Then he began shouting: ‘‘It’s a dinghy!’ he shouted. ‘‘It’s a 
dinghy! I can see it. I can see it! A dinghy!” 

‘““Wheer 2”? Gregson said. ‘‘Wheer, Snowy boy 2? He made a sort 
of mock effort to fling one leg over the side of the boat, and instead 
lurched fatly forward, breathing heavily under the pressure of his 
colossal belly. 

“Full ahead!’ the boy said. “Full ahead!” 

He heard his words go aft like a bellowed echo, so loud that in about 
twenty seconds an answer came in the noise of the engine. Gregson 
marvelled acidly. “‘We got going fust bang! Don’t say nothing, 
Snowy. Don’t bleedin’ well breathe, boy. We got going fust bang!” 

Two minutes later the boy was shouting: ‘‘Now can you see it? 
Now, Mister Gregson, if you can’t see it now you’re as Oh! if we 
had the binoculars we would have seen it sooner.” 

Gregson, seeing the yellow rubber dinghy at the moment, made no 
comment on the binoculars, and the subject even for the boy was 
instantly blown away by gusts of fresh excitement. He could see the 
man in the dinghy quite clearly now, and from that moment onward 
began to see him more and more sharply defined in the sunlight until 
even Gregson, straining forward over the bows more than ever like 
a raw-necked seal, could see him too. The sight broke on Gregson 
with the effect of sublime discovery. “I see the bloke!’ he roared. 
“T see the bloke, Snowy. Clear as bleedin’ hell! I can see his head 
plain !”’ 

‘“‘He’s wearing his flying jacket,” the boy said. ‘““And a red muffler 
with white spots.” 

To that Gregson had nothing to say, and three or four minutes 
later they came up with the dinghy and the figure which for the boy 
had long been so clearly defined. Gregson lumbered aft to yell down 
to Jimmy the order to stop, and then lumbered forward again in time 
to see the dinghy drifting close alongside. The young man in the 
dinghy had never stopped blowing his whistle. He was blowing it 
now, only taking it from his mouth at last to wave it at Gregson and 
the boy with a sort of mocking salutation. 

“Bloody good whistle !”’ 

“All right 2”? Gregson yelled over the side. ‘“‘Ain’t hurt or nothing ?”’ 

“Right as a pip. Wizard.” 

“Glad we seed you,” Gregson said. “‘A-coupla feet closer, and we'll 
git y’ in.” 

“Bloody good show,” the young man said. 

As the dinghy came nearer, finally bumping softly against the 
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boatside, the boy remained motionless, held in speechless fascination 
by the figure in the flying jacket. It grinned up at him with a sublime 
youthfulness that to the boy seemed heroically mature. The young 
man had a mass of thick light-brown hair that curled in heavy waves, 
and a light, almost corn-brown moustache that flowed stiffly outward 
until it was dead level with the boundaries of his face. He seemed to 
have decided to check it there. It gave to his entire appearance and 
to whatever he did and said an air of light fancy. It proclaimed him as 
serious about nothing; not even about wars or dinghies or the menace 
of the sea; least of all about himself. 

Gregson and the boy helped to pull him on deck. The boy, looking 
down, brought to the large muffling flying-boots a little more of the 
wonder he had brought to the face. 

“Sure you’re all right? Cold ?”’ Gregson said. “‘Cuppa tea ?”’ 

“‘Thanks,”’ the youth said. “‘I’m fine.” 

Jimmy came up from below and walked forward: so that suddenly 
the small narrow deck of The Breadwinner seemed to become vastly 
overcrowded. 

‘Sort o’ thing you don’t wanna do too often,’’ Gregson said: ‘“‘ain’t 
it?” 

“Third time,” the young man said. “Getting used to it now.” 

“Spit pilot?” 

“Typhoon,” the pilot said. 

“There y’are, Snowy. Typhoons. What was you gittin’ up to?” 
he said to the young man. ‘“‘SSummat go wrong?” 

“One of those low-level sods,’’ the young man said. ‘‘Chased him 
all across the marshes at nought feet. Gave him two squirts and then 
he started playing tricks. Glycol and muck, pouring out everywhere. 
Never had a bloody clue and yet kept on, right down on the deck, 
bouncing up and down, foxing like hell. He must have known he’d 
had it.” ‘he young man paused to look round at the sea. ‘‘He was a 
brave sod. The bravest sod I ever saw.” 

“Don’t you believe it,”” Gregson said. ‘Coming in and machine- 
gunning kids at low-level. That ain’t brave.” 

“This was brave,” the young man said. 

He spoke with the tempered air of the man who has seen the battle, 
his words transcending for the first time the comedy of the moustache. 
He carried suddenly an air of cautious defined authority, using words 
that there was no contesting. 

Gregson, pondering incredibly on this remark about the bravery of 
enemies, said: ““What happened to you then after that 2” 

“Pranged,” the pilot said. ‘‘Couldn’t pull out. Hit it with a bang.” 
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“And what happened to him?” 

The young man looked steadily over the sea, on which the yellow 
winter sunlight now lay with a sort of hazy unripeness, dissolving 
itself tenderly towards the almost colourless edges of sky. 

‘““That’s what I want to find out,” he said. 

“You better have a cuppa tea,”’ Gregson said. ‘‘Never mind about 
Jerry. If he’s in the sea we’ll find him plenty soon enough. He’ll 
wash up.” 

“T’d like to see what he’s like,”’ the boy said. ‘‘God, he was brave.”’ 

“You think you hit him?’ Gregson said. 

“T know I hit him.” . 

“Then that’s bleedin’ good enough, ain’t it?’ Gregson looked 

round, heaving his belly, with an air of heavy finality. ‘Snowy, git 
us all another cuppa tea!”’ 
«. The boy turned and went instantly down the hatchway, sliding the 
last four steps on the smooth heels of his sea-boots. The largeness of 
the world of men on deck seemed now to narrow down and diminish 
the already awkward spaces of the tiny cabin below. It oppressed him 
terribly. He lumbered about it as if he were as large as Gregson, 
partly stupefied with excitement, partly trying to listen through the 
cabin-roof to whatever might be going on above. He found an extra 
cup in the cupboard under the bunks and put it on the table with the 
two others. He saw it was slightly dirty, and wiped it with his sweater. 
Then he filled the cups with tea that was in colour something like 
dark beer. The teapot held about three pints of it, and he filled it up 
from the big tin kettle before putting it back on the stove. Then he 
spooned quantities of soft sugar into the cups and stirred each of them 
madly before taking it upstairs. The whole business took him about 
three minutes, and he did not think that in this time anything of 
great importance could have happened on deck. 

He was astonished, coming up into the sunlight with the three cups 
of tea skilfully hooked by their handles into the crook of his first 
fingers, that even in those few moments a change had taken place. 
He came up in time to hear Jimmy saying: 

“T never knowed it was part of the game to go cruisin’ round picking 
Jerries up.” 

“T don’t know that he’s there to pick up,” the pilot said. “The 
bastard is probably dead. All I’m saying is he was a brave bastard.” 

“That suits me,’’ Gregson said. ‘‘If he’s dead he’s dead. If he ain’t 
he ain’t. Have it which way you like, it’s all I care.” 

The boy came with the tea and stood silent, fascinated, while each 
of the three men took their cups from him. He watched the young 
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pilot, holding his tea in both hands, the fur collar of his flying jacket 
turned up so that the scarlet muffler on his neck was concealed, look 
away southward over the sea. It was very like a picture of a pilot he 
had once cut out of a Sunday paper. To see it in reality at last held him 
motionlessly bound in a new dream. 

‘How far do you cruise out?” the young man said. 

Gregson had a superstitious horror of cruising down Channel to the 
west. Fifty years of consistent routine had taken him eastward, fishing 
in unadyenturous waters somewhere between South Foreland and 
Ostend. He did not like the west for any reason he could say; he did 
not, for that matter, like the south either. There lurked within him 
somewhere the cumbrous superstition born of habit, never defined 
enough to be given a name. 

‘‘Well, we’re out now about as far as we reckon to go. Don’t you 
wanna git back?” 

The pilot, not answering, seemed to measure the caution of Gregson 
as he gazed across the water. And it occurred suddenly to the boy, 
watching his face, that he knew perfectly that there were no 
limits to which Gregson, in human need, would not go. But east- 
ward or westward it was the same as far as enemy pilots were 
concerned. 

And then suddenly the boy remembered something. He spoke to 
the pilot for the first time. 

‘““Hlow far out did you fire?’’ he said. 

“Smack over a Martello tower,” the pilot said, ‘‘on the shore.” 

“Then it wasn’t you firing,” the boy said. ““‘What we heard was 
right out to sea.”’ 

‘Be God so it were,’’ Gregson said. ‘‘So it were.” 

‘“‘Mean there was someone else having a go?”’ the pilot said. 

“Sounded like gun-testing,” Jimmy said. 

“Don’t take no bleedin’ notice of him,” Gregson said. ‘“Was they 
any more of your blokes out?” 

“A whole flight was up.”’ 

“There y’are then!” Gregson said. ‘“‘What are we farting about 
here for? Warm her up, Jimmy. Let’s git on!” 

As The Breadwinner swung round, turning a point or two south- 
eastward, sharp into the sun, the boy went forward into the bows and 
discovered a second or two later that the pilot was there beside him, 
still warming his fingers on the tea-cup and sometimes reflectively 
drinking from it, balancing the two wings of the ridiculous corn-ginger 
moustache on its edges. It did not occur to the boy that he did not look 
like a fighting man; it occurred to him instead that he might be a man 
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with binoculars. “If we had a pair o’ glasses we might pick things up 
easier,” he said. 

“Never carry any,” the pilot said. 

If there was any disappointment in the boy’s face it was lost in the 
ardent gleam of steady and serious wonder which he now brought to 
bear on the sea. Gradually the sunlight everywhere was losing its 
lemon pallor, but it was still low enough to lay across the water the 
long leaf-broken path of difficult and dazzling light. The boy shaded 
his eyes against it with both hands. He desired to do something 
remotely professional; something to impress the man of battles 
standing beside him. He longed dramatically to spot something in the 
sea. They stood there together for about five minutes, not speaking 
but both watching with hands framing their faces against the dazzle 
of sea-light, and nothing happening or moving except The Bread- 
winner lugging slowly south-eastward out of sight of either-shore, the 
sea emptier and more peaceful than on a peace-time day, until 
suddenly far behind them Gregson called the boy: 

“Tm gittin’ peckish, Snowy boy. Ain’t peeled them taters yit, 
ayah 2?” 

‘No, mister,” the boy said. 

“Well, you better git in and peel ’em then. Peel a double dose. 
Pilots eat same as we do.” 

The boy said, looking up at the pilot: “I gotta git below now. I'll 
take your cup down if you’ve finished.” Hating to go, he came also 
within a short distance of hating Gregson. The pilot finished the tea. 
‘*Want another cup? I can bring it,” the boy said. “‘Hasy bring it.” 

““No,”’ the pilot said. ‘““That was fine.” 

The boy went below, stumbling about the gangway and the cabin 
as if partially blinded by sun. The remoteness of the world above him 
was exaggerated by the sound of Jimmy going up the hatchway, 
leaving him alone with the fire in the toy galley, a sack of potatoes 
and a jack-knife. He glanced about the box of a cabin, hating it 
without really seeing its dingy and confined outliies. He thought 
dismally that nothing ever went on below, that nothing could ever 
happen there. He longed passionately to talk to the pilot, up in the sun. 

Sometimes as he sat there peeling potatoes at the cabin-table he 
could hear the voice of Gregson from up above, always huge and 
violent, never articulate except for strong half-words that the noise 
of the engine did not drown. He was driven by the maddening isolation 
of this to go and stand at the foot of the hatchway, and one by one peel 
the potatoes there. If Gregson’s order were to be taken literally he 
would peel about forty of them. He stood there looking up into the 
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shaft of sea-light, peeling his fifteenth potato, when Jimmy came 
sliding down the hatch without any warning except a violent and 
wordless sort of bellow. The boy watched him disappear into the tiny and 
confined engine-cradle that was not big enough to be called a room, 
and then bawled after him: ‘‘What’s up, Jimmy? What’s up now?” 

‘Somebody in the sea!”’ Jimmy said. 

The boy went up the hatchway with a half-peeled potato still in his 
hands. The engine died behind him as he went, and Jimmy followed 
him a moment later. 

On deck Gregson and the pilot were up in the bows. Gregson was 
lumbering about in a state of heavy excitement. The pilot seemed, 
to the boy coming up into the sharp winter sunlight out of the gloom 
of the cabin, about seven feet tall and crowned by a crumpled hat of 
coffee-brown fur. He was at that moment about to pull his flying 
jacket over his head. The sharp released pressure of it shocked the 
wide moustache into a dishevelment that was for some reason more 
serious than even its bushy correctitude had been. The pilot took off 
his white under-sweater, and then began to take off his boots. He 
seemed to hesitate about his thick grey under-socks and then decided 
to take them off too. ‘‘Is he still coming in ?”’ he said to Gregson; and 
Gregson, leaning heavily over the side bawled, ‘‘He’s floatin’ on his 
back. He’s a Jerry all right too.” 

. “Yes, he’s a Jerry all right,’’ the pilot said, and stood ready, side 
by side with Gregson and the boy, watching about sixty feet away the 
floating and feebly propelling body of a man awkwardly moving 
across the face of the sea like a puffing yellow crab. 

“Want a line?” Gregson said. 

“Want a line?’’ the young man said. “I could swim to France.” 

He went over the side a moment later in a smooth and careless 
dive that took him under and brought him up, fifteen or twenty feet 
away, with the shaking howl of a dog having fun. He began to strike 
out with strokes of deep power, turning backward with each of them 
a moustache that looked suddenly as if it had been pasted on to the 
strong wet face. All the fancy oddities of the man became in those few 
moments washed away. He seemed to be feeling forward to grasp the 
solid fabric of the sea so that he could tear it with his hands. He reached 
the other man, now moving with spidery feebleness parallel to the 
boat, in about twenty seconds, and rolled over beside him, coming up 
a moment later underneath and slightly to one side. The blue sleeve 
of his arm came up across the yellow inflated German life-jacket, and 
then sleeve and jacket and the yellowish heads of both men began to 
move towards the boat together. 
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The boy stood fascinated. Every now and then Gregson, huge and 
majestic, pushed his body a foot or two along the boatside, moving 
in time with the swimming pilot and at the same time pushing the 
boy along with him too. The boy was sometimes half-obliterated by 
the bulk of Gregson, and Gregson in turn was impeded by the boy. 
Neither of them seemed to notice it. 

The curiosity of the boy was so intense that it almost blinded him. 
The blob of yellow and blue coming in towards the boat sometimes 
receded and was lost for a second or two like an illusion. When it 
reappeared it seemed gigantic. The boy could then see clearly the 
water-flattened moustache of the pilot every time the head was thrown 
back, and he could see the upper half of the body of the rescued man. 
It seemed quite lifeless. But suddenly as it came nearer the boy could 
see lying across the chest of it a leather strap. It was attached to a 
leather case that appeared every second or so from below the sea and 
then was lost again. The boy in a moment of painful and speechless 
joy knew what it was. 

At the same moment Gregson, excited too, flattened him against 
the boatside so that he could not move. And since he could not move 
Gregson could not move either, and Gregson in that moment became 
aware of him again. 

“What the pipe, Snowy! Git out on it!’ Gregson bawled. “Git 
down and git some tea! They’ll want it. Go on. Git crackin’! Git 
that tea.” 

With a curve of his hand Gregson hooked the boy from the boatside. 
It was a sort of friendly blow and it took the boy across the deck and 
down the narrow hatchway and into the cabin below before he was 
aware of it. 

He stood there for some moments in an excited stupor before realiz- 
ing that he still had in his hands a half-peeled potato. It had on it the 
oily imprint of his fingers where he had clenched it. As he stood 
holding it he heard Gregson bawling on deck. He tried to hear what 
Gregson was saying, but the words were confused and he got the 
impression only of mighty, exciting events overhead. 

This impression exploded his stupor. He was filled with violent 
energy. His head rocked with the astonishing possibilities of the 
leather case slung across the body of the German, and he ached to be 
part of the world of men. 

He put fresh tea into the teapot with his hands and then poured 
water on it and found two extra cups in the locker by the stove. 
Nothing like this had ever happened before: no pilot, no rescue, no 
Jerry, no binoculars. He heard Gregson shouting again: this time 
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much louder, something about a gun. The boy, standing with head 
upraised, listening, was swept by a torrent of new possibilities. Back 
in the pub, at home, there were boys with the luck of the gods. They 
owned sections of air cannon-guns, belts of unfired cartridges. He 
suddenly saw before him the wonder of incredible chances. He did 
not know what happened to the guns and binoculars of dead pilots 
or even captured pilots, but now, at last, he was going to know. 

He poured tea into the two cups and was in the act of stirring sugar 
into them when he heard, from overhead, two new sounds. Somebody 
was running across the deck, and from a south-easterly direction, 
faint but to him clear enough, came the sound of a plane. He did not 
connect these sounds. He had momentarily lost interest in the sound 
of aircraft. Something much more exciting was happening on deck. 
Gregson was shouting again, and again there was the sound of feet 
running across the deck. They were so heavy that he thought perhaps 
they were Gregson’s feet. But it was all very confused and exciting, 
and he had no time to disentangle the sound of voices from the sound 
of feet and the rising sound of the now not so distant plane. Nor did 
it matter very much. He had in that moment reached the fine and 
rapid conclusion that war was wonderful. 

He picked up a cup of tea in each hand. He turned to walk out of 
the galley when he was arrested suddenly by the near violence of 
the plane. It was coming towards The Breadwinner very fast and 
very low. The roar of it obliterated the last of the voices on deck. It 
turned the sound of feet into an echo. He ran out of the galley with 
the tea in his hands and had reached the bottom step of the gangway 
when he heard the strangest sound of all. It was the sound of the 
Lewis gun being fired. 

It fired for perhaps half a second and then stopped. He did not know 
how he knew the difference between this sound and the sound of 
cannon firing directly afterwards and for about two seconds from 
overhead, but he sprawled down the steps on his face. The scalding 
tea poured down his arms, up the sleeve of his jacket and down his 
chest, but it did not seem hot and there was no pain. He did not look 
upward, but he felt the square of light at the head of the gangway 
darkened out for the space of a second as the plane went overhead. 
He was sure for one moment that the plane would hit the deck but 
the moment passed, and then the plane itself passed, and there was 
no more firing, either from the deck or overhead. And at last, when 
the plane had gone, there was no more sound. 

He waited for what seemed a long time before crawling up the 
gangway. He pulled himself up by his hands because his legs did not 
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seem part of him. The small auxiliary of The Breadwinner had stopped 
and now it was dead silent everywhere. 


THE boy brought to the scene on deck a kind of ghastly unbelief. 
For a moment or two he could not stand up. He lay with his head 
resting on the top step of the gangway, and became for some seconds 
quite sightless, as if he had stared at the sun. Shadowy and crimson 
lumps of something floated in front of him like bits of coloured cloud 
and then solidified, gradually, into a single object across the deck. The 
boy lay there staring infinitely at this thing. It had about it something 
he distantly recognized. It was like a shapeless bundle of sea-blue cloth 
tied about the middle with lengths of slate-crimson rubber hose. It 
was some time before the boy brought himself to understand that this 
bundle had once been Jimmy, and that the tangle of hose was all 
that remained of the guts of the gunner-engineer. 

He got up at last and walked away, forward, up the deck. All the 
forward part of the boat was hidden from him by the deck-house. 
He suddenly felt alone on the ship. And now as he walked he also got 
the impression of being very large but that the ship was also very large 
and that consequently he could never reach the end of it. He wanted 
to shout for Gregson. He felt the air very cold on his face and colder 
still on his chest and arms, where the tea had spilled, and then still 
colder on his eyes, shocked stiff by what he had seen of the engineer. 
This coldness became suddenly the frantic substance of a new terror. 
It was as if he had something alive and deadly in his hands and wanted 
to drop it. 

He began to run. He ran like a blind man, away from something, 
careless completely of all that lay before him. As he ran past the deck- 
house he began jabbering incoherent and violent words that were 
partly his fear and partly something to do with the need for telling 
someone of his fantastic discoveries. For the first time he had seen the 
dead. 

He ran in reality about two yards beyond the deck-house. The fear 
that had driven him forward from behind seemed to have got round in 
front of him, and now slapped him in the face. It stopped him abruptly. 
And as he stopped the coherence of his speech came back with perfect 
shrillness. He was shouting ‘Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy!” in a 
cry that was somewhere between anguish and a refusal to believe. 

When this was over he looked down on the deck. It seemed very 
overcrowded with the figures that lay there. They were the figures of 
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the young pilot and the German, who lay side by side, together, and 
then of Gregson, who was lying half across them. 

The boy gazed for some seconds at the bodies of the three men. 
They lay in the attitudes of men who had been playfully wrestling. 
There was something quiet and merciful in the tangle of limbs and 
there was no blood and he could see the moustache of the young pilot 
plastered down by sea-water on his face like the moustache of a 
comedian. He was very convinced of their being dead. 

Out of all this there emerged, suddenly, something very wonderful. 
He saw the enormous body of Gregson, on its hands and knees, heaving 
itself slowly upward, and then he realized several things. He realized 
that he was fantastically fond of the living Gregson, and he realized 
too that he must have run up from the galley and across the deck, in 
the silence after the shots were fired, in the space of a second or two. 
He caught for the first time the sound of the plane, quite loud still, 
receding across the sea. 

“Mr. Gregson, Mr. Gregson, Captain, Captain, Captain, Captain, 
Skipper !”’ he said. “Skipper !”’ 

“Snowy,” Gregson said. He swung himself slowly round in the 
attitude of an elephant kneeling and looked up at the boy blinking. 
“Rum ’un,” he said. “Where was you?” : 

The boy found that he could not speak. He wanted to tell of Jimmy. 
' He made small, frantic and almost idiotic gestures with his mouth 
and hands. 

““Hadn’ half got some cheek, hadn’ he ?”’ Gregson said. {“The sod.” 

It seemed to the boy that Gregson was concerned with frivolous 
commentaries. He still had the weight of impalpable terrors on his 
mind. Gregson, still on his hands and knees, groped forward like a 
man blinded by daylight. ‘‘You all right, kid?” he said. “‘All right 
y’self, eh?” 

“Jimmy,” the boy said. “Jimmy!” 

“I heard him firing that bleedin’ thing. Wonder as it fired, first 
time. Like the bleedin’ injun.” 

On the deck the young pilot began suddenly to mutter repeated 
groans of agony, trying to turn himself over. 

The sound and the movement woke Gregson out of himself. He 
crawled between the two pilots and leaned over the English one. ‘All 
right,” he said. “‘All right? Where’d it git y’?”? The young man was 
trying to push his heels through the deck, lifting his body with 
recurrent convulsions of pain. ““The bastards, the bastards !’’ Gregson 
said. He turned and spoke to the German pilot, lying half on his side 
with his knees against his chest. ‘‘Bleedin’ low flying. Is that the sort 
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a bleedin’ orders you git?’ There was no reply except a violent con- 
vulsive jerk that threw the German down on his face. 

“Christ,”” the English boy said. ‘“Christ.”’ 

He turned and looked up at the sky, rolling his head quietly from » 
side to side. His face in colour was something like the sea, blue-grey 
and lightless and very cold. Flecks of sea-water, like sweat, were still 
gathered on the grey skin of the forehead, and his body was still 
soaked from swimming so that the clothes were shrivelled on it. 

“PI git you down below,’’ Gregson said. 

“Don’t move me,” the pilot said. ‘Don’t move me.” 

“Better down below. Git you warm. Git y’ in a bunk. I can carry 
you.” 

“No,” the pilot said. ‘Don’t move me. It’s wrong. Cover me over. 
Cover me over, that’s all.”’ 

He rolled his head in spasms of recurrent agony from side to side 
as he spoke. ‘‘Git them blankets, Snowy,” Gregson said. ‘‘All on ’em. 
And the first-aid box. And tell Jimmy to come for’ard. Soon’s he can.” 

The boy went down to the cabin in cold daze of fright made worse 
by a determination not to look at Jimmy. He was hypnotized by the 
bloody tangle of flesh, crushed to the livid shapelessness of rejected 
offal, that lay on the deck, and he could not pass it without looking 
that way. The sight of it drove him below with wild energy. When 
he came up again, carrying the grey bundle of blankets, in a trembling 
terror of fresh sickness, he determined this time not to look. But now 
as he passed he saw that Jimmy held something in his hands. It was 
the handle of the Lewis gun, severed from the rest of the frying-pan 
apparatus by the same curious miracle that had kept it in Jimmy’s 
hands. It was painted harshly with coagulations of new blood. 

It was the thought of Jimmy that kept him standing for some 
seconds by the side of Gregson, holding the blankets and not speaking. 
Gregson was kneeling between the two pilots. The German was now 
turned over, on his back, and was revealed also to be very young, 
drained of colour and in pain. He was moaning slightly, as if talking 
to himself, weakly throwing back his fair head. He was perhaps 
nineteen; he looked to the boy to be like the Englishman, wonderfully 
and terribly worn by the experience of battles. Pain had beaten deep 
hollows in his cheeks, so that the facial bone everywhere stood out, 
the skin white and polished where it had tightened. 

But it was not this that fascinated the boy. He now found himself 
staring at the binoculars Gregson had unlooped and laid on the deck. 
It was clear now that they were binoculars; he had never seen any- 
thing that seemed so magnificent. They lay on the deck just above 
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the German’s head, the light-brown leather dark and salty with sea- 
water, the initials K.M. in black on the side. Gazing at them, the boy 
forgot the figure of the engineer lying in the attitude of discarded 
offal in the stern. 

Gregson took the blankets out of his arms as he stood there staring 
down at the leather case. He said something about “‘Ah, thassa boy, 
Snowy,” but the boy did not really hear. He stood watching Gregson 
cover over first the English pilot and then the German, giving them 
three blankets each. A little wind had sprung up from the south-west 
and caught one of the blankets and blew it away from the German’s 
feet. The boy bent down and pushed the feet back under the blanket 
and the German screamed with pain. 

The boy stood back in fear and guilt, as if he had really done some- 
thing to cause this agony. He could not speak. Gregson comforted the 
German with words that were simply neutral whispers that even the 
boy did not understand. 

It astonished both Gregson and the boy to hear the German break 
the silence after the scream and say, quite quietly: ‘I think it is my 
leg. I think it is both my legs perhaps.” 

“Speaks English!’ Gregson said. It was less a comment than a 
statement of wonder: as if it were very remarkable that somebody of 
another nation should know Gregson’s language. ‘‘English! Speaks 
English !”’ 

“T think it is my leg,” the German said. 

“Tain’t much at fust aid,’’ Gregson said. ‘But we'll keep you warm. 
Git you back ashore. Quick. See ? Hospital, see 2” 

“I didn’t bring the first-aid box up,’’ Snowy said. ‘‘I forgot.”’ 

No one seemed to notice this remark, and the English boy said, 
‘““How long before we can get in?” 

“Depends,” Gregson said. “‘Hour or more, Depends if the engineer 
can hot it up.” ' 

The boy stood rigid. His mind was in an anxiety of explosive 
intentions. It was his duty to tell Gregson that Jimmy would never 
hot it up again. 

“Git some tea, Snowy,’’ Gregson said. ‘“‘Some brandy ain’t they, 
too? Put some o’ that in. Four mugs. You have some brandy, too. 
No, five. You’ll want one for Jimmy, too.”’ 

“Jimmy: a 

“Go on, bring it up smart. Five mugs, Snowy boy.” He looked 
with powerful expansiveness and anger at the sky. “I wonder where 
that sod went? I thought Jimmy’d got him,”’ so that for a moment 
the boy thought he was threatening him. 
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“He certainly made mincemeat of us,” the English boy said. 

“Yd mincemeat the bastard,” Gregson said. ‘‘Next time I’ll have 
that gun. Jimmy!” 

The violence of this shout drove the boy in fear from the deck and 
haunted him with constant terror as he madé tea in the galley below. 
His movements were automatic and thoughtless in the little cabin 
between the bunks. He did not need any processes of deduction to 
know what he might expect when he went on deck again. 

This time he put the mugs of tea on an iron tray, so that he could 
carry them in a single journey. He had filled them up with brandy. 
And for some reason he could not bear to go with four mugs only and 
not five, and so there were five, as if he thought the presence of the 
fifth would have some effect on the fact of death. 

He carried the tray on deck and became aware, for the first time 
since the shooting, what change had come over the day. Low cloud 
had begun to come up from the west, in misty waves that had already 
in them a light spray of grey rain, and there was no light, except far 
eastward, on the face of the sea. 

The position of Gregson on the deck had something at once awful 
and inevitable about it. It did not surprise the boy. It appeared 
fantastically exact. He stood a yard or two from where the gun had 
once been, legs apart, arms stiff and outwardly stretched down. It was 
only the colour of these arms that shocked the boy; they were bright 
with blood. But where the body of Jimmy had been lying like a 
brutally rejected heap of smashed flesh there was now only a brown 
tarpaulin. It had not even the remembered shape of the dead man. 

Gregson looked at the boy as he came up with the tea. He was 
wiping the blood from his hands with a piece of engine rag. It seemed 
to the boy that his enormity had about it a shocked kindliness. 

“‘Won’t want five cups, Snowy,” he said. 

“T know,” the boy said. He wanted to cry. “I saw it.”” He spoke 
of the engineer impersonally, in fear and respect. 

““Got three kids,” Gregson said. He stood with his vast body broken 
and deflated by thoughts of Jimmy. “‘Nice job. Nice thing.’’ He wiped 
his hands with the oily rag, until the fingers were a dull brown from 
the mixing of blood and oil. ‘‘He allus wanted to fire that gun. Allus 
wanted to fire it. Well, he fired it,” he said, as if, perhaps, this thought 
would atone for all that was done. 

“Better take the tea along,” he said, “‘while it’s hot. Looks like 
rain.” 

The boy went forward with the tea, past the deck-house, to where 
the two pilots were lying together. He heard Gregson behind him 
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swirling his hands in a bucket of water. The two pilots were talking 
to each other and the binoculars lay on the deck. 

“Damn funny thing,” the English boy was saying. “All the time 
I had an idea it was you.” 

“T don’t think it was so funny.” 

“Teach you not to come fooling over on these low-level jobs, 
anyway,” the Englishman said. ‘‘There’s no future in that.” 

They were both smiling. | 

“T got some tea,’ Snowy said. 

“Good show.”’ The English boy tried to lift his head, and relapsed 
in a paroxysm of pain that seemed to twist his entire spine. “‘God!” 
he said. ‘“God!”’ He lay breathing deeply, his lips trembling. ‘“‘God, 
oh God.” 

Gregson came up and lanl ods over him. To the boy his hands were 
white as paper. He had never seen them so clean. Gregson laid them 
quietly on the English boy’s shoulders. 

“You take it easy. I may Pass to get you below after all. Looks like 
rain. Smoke?” 

“T don’t,” the boy said. “‘Perhaps Jerry does. His name’s Karl 
Messner. Flies Messerschmitts. Should say flew Messerschmitts.”’ 

“T don’t care if he flew bloody archangels,’’ Gregson said. ‘‘He’s 
gittin’ no fags o’ mine.” 

“He understands English.” 

““He does, does he? Well, bloody good job too. That makes it clear. 
He knows what I’m thinking.”’ 

“Ah, go on. He’s the sod I shot down. The one I told you about.” 

“Ts he? Pity his guts wasn’t shot out. Like Jimmy’s. The engineer. 
You saw him. Him with the gun.” 

Gregson looked from one of the pilots to the other, and then to the 
boy, in a single fierce glance of challenge to all of them. They did not 
speak. The German lay with eyes fixed upward, as if he were trying 
not to hear it all. 

‘Yeh, Jimmy’s dead,”’ Gregson said. ‘“They bust him up all right.” 

The English pilot looked as if he were going to shake his head, and 
then, remembering the earlier pain, thought better of it, simply 
opening his eyes and shutting them again. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “But he didn’t do it. He’s not the type. You 
give him tea, anyway. What’s the odds?” 

“Ah, all right,’’ Gregson said. “Go on. What’s the odds? That’s 
right. What’s the odds? What’s it matter? What’s it matter now 2” 
He furiously threw his cigarette packet and matches across to the 
German. They lay on the German’s chest. He did not pick them up. 
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Gregson seized bitterly on this significant fact, making much of 
it. “Too proud to take ’em, anyway. Lower your bloody self to give 
‘em all you got and then they bleedin’ insult you. Makes me sick.” 
He threw about him fresh challenges, now doubly embittered. 

‘Pull your finger out, Jerry,” the English boy said. ‘No sulking. 
Take the captain’s cigarettes when he offers them.” 

The German did not move. 

“The Captain wants to throw you overboard. He hates Germans. 
There’s nobody to stop him either if he wants to.”’ 

The English boy was having fun; his face had a kind of sad sideways 
grin on it as he spoke. But the German did not move. 

“Throw him overboard, Captain,’”’ the English boy said. ‘I shan’t 
tell.” 

“All right,” the German said. He moved his hands to the cigarettes. 
“Thank you very much. Very kind of you. Thank you very much.” 

- “All that bleedin’ fuss for nothing,” Gregson said. 

‘‘Behave yourself, Messner old boy,’’ the Englishman said. ‘‘You’re 
just a P.O.W. now.” 

The boy, listening to all this, felt the tremendous impact of the 
more serious, More curious, more important world of men. He set 
cups of tea down on the deck, one each by the pilots and one for 
Gregson. He took one for himself and left the odd one on the tray. 
This odd cup did not now impress him by its forlorn significance, nor 
any longer as being part of the dead engineer. He saw that there were 
attitudes in which it was possible to make light of pain, to be jocular 
about the impact of death. And part of the terror about Jimmy now 
receded in his mind. 

“T don’t think I can sit up,” the English boy said. “Bad show.” 

“T’ll hold you,” Gregson said. 

“‘No,” the boy said. “‘Better give it to me in the spoon.” 

While Gregson cautiously lifted the English boy’s head and held it 
slightly upward with one hand and then spoon-fed tea to him with 
the other, the German raised himself on one elbow. He held cigarette 
and tea-cup in the same hand, turning his face away and looking 
westward over the sea. He appeared to the boy as a person of sinister 
and defiant quality. The boy read into his silence, his gaze over the 
sea, and the way he let his cigarette burn away without smoking it, 
a meditation on escape. He hoped that he would escape. If he escaped, 
Gregson would kill him. That would be a wonderful thing. If he were 
killed the boy would take the binoculars. That would be another 
wonderful thing. And when at last he reached home he would wear 
them slung on his shoulder, taking with him some of that same 
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defiant quality of the man who returns with the trophies of war. 

It began to rain as he stood there watching the German, the spits 
fine and dark and quite fast, wetting the deck. Gregson lifted his 
face to the sky. ‘All appearance on it,”’ he said. ‘‘Better git you below.” 

On the face of the English boy there was a curious sort of pain. It 
crumpled the youthful texture of his face, making it very old. It did 
not occur to the boy Snowy that it might be a look of fear. He did not 
even remotely connect fear with men. 

“Get Messner down,” the English boy said, grinning suddenly. 
“Guests first.’’ 

“‘You’re a caution you are,”’ Gregson said. 

“Get him down.” 

“T’ll have you both down in two shakes.” 

‘“‘Well, get him down first. If you drop him I’ll know what to do.” 

Very gently Gregson let the English boy’s head lie back on the 
deck. ‘“‘Snowy’ll stay with you,” he said. Grinning, he seemed 
suddenly moved, for some reason, to extravagant praises of the boy. 
‘““Masterpiece of a kid for aircraft. Knows ’em all.” 

“Good show,”’ the pilot said. ‘“‘“Good old Snowy.” He smiled at the 
boy. 

Gregson went over to the German, put both arms under his back 
and began to lift him. There was something cruelly odd about the 
German’s legs. They seemed to have an existence independent of the 
rest of his body. Gregson became aware that if he lifted him the legs 
would simply hang down, powerless, like lumps of loose rubber. He 
heard the German gasping deeply for breath. 

Gregson laid him back on the deck. “Easy,” he said. “Easy. We'll 
git the stretcher.” 

Tt was raining quite fast now, but the German, lying rigidly back, 
staring upward and swallowing his breath in rain and heavy gasps of 
pain, seemed glad to receive it on his face. He opened his lips, and as 
the drops fell into his mouth he licked them in relief with his tongue. 

The stretcher was kept lashed to one side of the narrow skylight 
lying aft of the hatchway. Gregson unfastened it and carried it along 
the deck under one arm. ‘Job for you, Snowy,” he said, ‘“‘mind your 
backside.”’ The space on deck seemed more than ever confined; the 
stretcher had something of the effect of a ladder brought into a tiny 
room. Gregson laid the stretcher on deck, parallel with the German, 
and in a moment the boy was on his knees, undoing the straps. 

The boy stood by while Gregson lifted the shoulders of the German 
on to the stretcher. He saw the German clenching his hands. ‘‘Please,”’ 
he said. “Please. My legs.”” Gregson did not speak, but slowly slid the 
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legs across to the stretcher too. In this moment the German threw his 
hands violently upward and brought them down with a savage double 
slap on his own face, keeping them tightly there in frantic self-created 
pain, sobbing with quiet terror underneath his white fingers. The boy 
was less affected by this, an outburst of crying from the adult enemy, 
than by the mess of blood that smeared the deck where the German’s 
legs had been. 

The German kept his hands crushed down on his face while Gregson 
and the boy carried him below on the stretcher, Gregson taking the 
weight of the stretcher by going first, the boy struggling slowly behind 
down the narrow steps. They laid him on the cabin floor between the 
bunks. The boy set down his end of the stretcher with a certain air of 
expansive and careless pride; it was the first time he had taken part in 
such things. He stood erect and regarded Gregson and the German 
with tired gravity, languidly rubbing his hands together. He was no 
loriger aware of the shock of seeing blood for the second time. He 
was elevated into a world of catastrophe and pain, bringing to it a 
taut and suppressed excitement. 

The German still had his hands pressed over his face as Gregson 
and the boy went back on deck, Gregson carrying the stretcher. Not 
even the pain of being moved from the stretcher to the floor of the 
cabin had had any effect on them. He used them all the time to 
contain and conceal the agony of his face. 

On deck it was raining quite fast. The English boy had covered his 
face with the blankets, and lay rigid and entirely hidden by them, like 
a corpse. As Gregson and the boy arrived with the stretcher he sharply 
uncovered his face, grinned stiffly up at them with a face of pale bone- 
shadows that did nothing to lessen that effect. ‘Collect up my things,” 
he said to the boy, “‘the things I took off. Before they get soaked,”’ and 
the boy went forward with proud obedience to where the pilot had 
kicked off his boots and socks on the deck. 

When he had gone Gregson leaned over the pilot. “‘Can you move ?” 
he said. ‘‘A little bit. Just slide over while I take the weight?” 

“‘How’s old Messner ?”’ the boy said. “Did you drop him ?” 

“Now,” Gregson said. “Just gently. While I hold you.” 

“God!” the boy said. ‘“God. Oh! Jesus, Jesus.” He cried gently 
through his lips while he held them clenched with his teeth, and the 
rain poured fast and heavy on his face and on the light hair already 
wet with sea, so that his whole appearance was strangely wild and 
battered. Suddenly Gregson threw the blanket over his face, and then, 
just as the boy came back with the flying boots and socks, lifted him 
bodily, in a single smooth but desperate movement, on to the 
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stretcher. In that attitude, covered over and silent and never moving, 
the pilot lay on the stretcher while Gregson and the boy carried him 
below, the rain quickening heavily on the south-west wind and turning 
already to lighter and thinner crimson the lumps of blood about the 
deck. 

It was about five minutes before the boy reappeared on deck, 
coming to collect the tray and the five cups still half-filled with tea. 
This time he did not look at the covered heap that had once been the 
engineer, and the blood where the two pilots had lain did not have on 
him any more effect than the blood he often saw on the floor of the 
fish-market behind the quay. 

He was thinking only of the binoculars. The case was very wet from 
sea-water, and he had some difficulty in getting them out. He pulled 
at them until the suction of water in the case was released, and then 
when he had them out he stood up on deck and looked through them, 
across the sea and through the grey and driving mass of rain. 

For some reason or other, either because the sea-water had reached 
the lenses or because the lenses themselves were not adjusted for his 
sight, what he saw through the glasses was only a grey and misty 
mass of unproportioned light. It had no relation to the things he had 
expected. 

Trembling, he hastily put the glasses back into the case and 
gathered up the cups and hurried below, lowering his head against 
the darting rain. 


Down below a new problem had arisen. He was startled by Gregson’s 
voice muttering crustily from the box where Jimmy had so often been 
lost among the miseries of the auxiliary: 

“Know anything about injuns, Snowy ?” 

The boy put the tea-tray and the binoculars on the cabin table, on 
either side of which the two pilots lay rigidly on the floor. The 
English boy had closed his eyes and the German did not look at the 
binoculars. 

He went back to Gregson. Gregson, unable to squeeze himself into 
the hole containing the engine, was squatting half in and half out of it, 
regarding the engine with melancholy helplessness and slowly wiping 
it with an oil rag, as if in some way this would make it go. 

“I know you turn the bleedin’ handle, and that’s all I do know.” 

“Ought to be simple,” the boy said, “‘if I can get it set.” 

“Wouldn’t let nobody look at it,’ Gregson said. His grievances 
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against Jimmy were not yet quite extinguished. ‘‘Wouldn’t let nobody 
touch it. Kept it to ’isself. Wust on it.’”’ He stopped wiping the engine 
and let the oily rag rest heavily on it, shaking his head. ‘‘Wust on it. 
Allus knew best. You couldn’t talk to him!” 

There flashed across the boy’s mind an image of Jixumy lying redly 
disembowelled on the deck, unrecognizable and shapeless, and he said 
quickly: 

‘““You switch her on down here, I know that.” 

“Ah, go on then. You do it.” 

Gregson moved his huge body a foot or two backwards. This action 
gave the boy a sudden sense of space. He could move with astonishing 
freedom in the dark space among the gears. He became aware also of 
carrying a sense of responsibility arising from a succession of terrific 
events: the presence and sight of death, the fact of the binoculars, the 
business of carrying the wounded pilots below, and now the engine. 
He had come to think of the engine as sacred. It was not to be touched ; 
it belonged to Jimmy; its faults and secrets were part of the man. 

He squeezed himself in alongside the cradle and pressed the needle 
of the carburettor up and down, flooding it. He had watched Jimmy 
do these things. The engine was a mass of odd lengths of wire, strange 
extra gadgets devised by Jimmy, so that it had the look of an unfinished 
invention. One of these wires held the choke. It was necessary to pull 
it out, hook it back into fixed position by means of a piece of cord that 
slipped over a nail in the cradle, and only release it when the engine 
was running too fast. You turned her over twice before switching on.. 

Gregson, watching the boy do these things, said in a curious 
whisper: 

“We gotta git back fast. You know that, don’t you 2” 

The boy nodded. It occurred to him suddenly that he had no idea 
of what had happened on deck. 

‘“‘He was so bleedin’ low,” Gregson said, “‘you could have touched 
his wings. I thought he was goin’ to cut me head off. Firing like blazes 
all the time too. Mowed us down. We was like heap o’ bloody dogs on 
a bone when he’d gone.” He looked over his shoulder for a second. 
““Know they’re both hit bad, don’t ye’? You know that?” 

The boy nodded and said he thought he could get her started now. 
Gregson stood back a little and the boy, with a sort of careless strength, 
pressed his weight down on the starting handle with his right hand. 
“Think you can match it?”” Gregson said. The boy answered with 
something that was very near to tired contempt. “‘Can’t start first time. 
You gotta get her swung over.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it”? Gregson said. He was fond of telling the boy 
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that he had been brought up in sail. In fact, he had never been brought 
up in sail. He had always known engines of some sort, mostly old and 
mostly small and mostly, if he looked back, nothing but trouble. He 
had never trusted them. And he had suddenly the conviction that he 
trusted them less than ever now. He stood with his hands spread with 
large uneasiness over his belly. It was very quiet everywhere except 
for the sound of rain beating with a hard murmur on the deck; a 
sound for some reason irritating and unfriendly, so that suddenly he 
wondered what time it was. 

He had not time to pull his watch out of his trousers pocket before 
the boy had swung the handle of the engine over, and he forgot the 
watch in his surprise. It did not surprise him that the engine did not 
fire; he was used to that; but only that the boy had succeeded in 
swinging it with exactly the knack of the dead engineer. The boy had 
learnt by heart the ways of the dead man, and the sudden repetition 
of them seemed to bring him in a curious way back to life, so that he 
seemed to be there with them in the absurd and dirty little engine- 
hole, his face dark with pessimism and long-suffering with pain. 

By the time the boy had swung the engine the fourth time Gregson 
was sour with the conviction that it was never going to fire. The boy 
leaned his weight on the cylinder head, panting: “‘No spark in her,” 
he said. He desired passionately to make the engine go, feeling that in 
doing so he would become in Gregson’s eyes a sort of adult hero. But 
there was something queer about the engine. ‘“No compression there,” 
he said. 

“Compression, compression !”” Gregson said. “Let me have a go.” 
He had not the faintest idea what compression was. He seized the 
engine-handle rather as if it had been the key of a clock. When he 
swung it finally it swirled round, under his immense strength, two 
or three complete revolutions, swinging him off his balance against 
the bulkhead. 

“Bloody thing never was no good !”’ he said. ‘“‘Allus said so. Told him. 
Miracle it ever went.” He leaned against the bulkhead panting in 
savage and heavy despair. 

The boy did not answer. He was crawling back into the dark recesses 
behind the engine-cradle, where there was just room enough for him 
to kneel. He did not know quite what he was looking for. Underneath 
the engine block lay pools of spent oil in which he knelt as he crawled. 
It suddenly occurred to him that these pools were too large. He put 
down his right hand and knew that they were pools of oil and water. 
Then he stopped crawling and began to run his hands over the engine- 
block until he found the place where cannon shell had ripped it open 
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in a single jagged hole. A little oil still clogged it there. The force of 
the shell had lifted up the head, warping it as it blew. 

The boy called back to Gregson. From the dark interior Gregson 
seemed to fill the entire space below the gangway, and it suddenly 
struck the boy that it was a miracle that he, so large a thing in a little 
ship, had not been hit. 

‘“We’ve had it,” he said. 

“Had what ?”’ Gregson said. ‘‘Whadya mean? What’s up?” 

The boy crawled out of the hole, suddenly tired, his knees and 
hands black with oil which he wiped thoughtlessly over his face and 
in streaks across his almost white hair. 

“We've had the engine,” the boy said. ‘“That’s what. Cannon shell.”’ 

Gregson lifted his enormous face, swelling the creases of his great 
neck until they were blown with anger. 

“Why’n’t they bleedin’ well sink us? Why’n’t they bleedin’ well 
sink us and have done ?”’ 

The boy, hearing the wind rising now with the sound of rain on 
deck, was sharply aware of a new crisis. 

“What do we do now?” he said. He was aware that things might, 
without the engine, be very tough, very desperate. He licked his lips 
and tasted the sickliness of oil on them. ‘‘What do we do now?” 

“Gitta us a cuppa tea,’’ Gregson roared. ‘‘Gitta us a cuppa tea!”’ 

He bawled and raged up the companionway into the beating rain. 


THE English pilot opened his eyes with a sharp blink, as if he had 
been lost in a dream and the boy had startled him out of it into the 
cramped and gloomy world of the little cabin. Messner still lay with 
eyes closed, his face turned away. The only light in the cabin was from 
a single skylight, about a yard square, of opaque glass, over which 
rain had already thrown a deeper film. In this iron-grey light the 
pilot looked on the boy as he might have looked on a shape moulded 
vaguely out of the shadows: as something that moved and had the 
tangibility of a face, but as otherwise without identity. He regarded 
the boy also as if there was nothing he could do or wanted to do to 
change or sharpen his shadowiness. His eyes had dropped deeper into 
the bruised sockets of his face. As they gazed upwards and followed 
with reactions that were never quite swift enough the movements 
of the boy they had on themi the same lightless film as the skylight 


above. 
It was some time before he could see clearly enough through the 
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stupor of weakness to grasp that the boy was busy with an object that 
looked like a torch. This torch, though the boy held it upwards, towards 
the skylight, and downwards and sideways, towards himself and 
Messner, never seemed to light. He expected it to flash into his face, 
but after the boy had swivelled it round two or three times he found 
himself dazed by angry irritation against it. It became part of the pain 
buried centrally, like a deep hammer blow, just above his eyes and 
extending, in a savage cord, to the base of his spine. 

‘“‘What the hell are you doing ?”’ he said. 

The boy was surprised not by the abruptness of the voice but by its 
softness. It seemed like a voice from a long way off. It made him feel 
slightly guilty. 

‘‘Not much,”’ he said. 

“Put that torch down,” the pilot said. ‘‘Don’t wave it about.” 

“Not a torch,”’ the boy said. “Pair of glasses.” 

“Glasses 2” 

“Binoculars. The German’s. I found them on deck.” 

“Oh,” the pilot said. 

“‘Can’t make them work,” the boy said. ‘‘Everything looks wrong.” 

“Let me look at them,” the pilot said. ““They ought to be good, 
German binoculars.” 

He held his hands upward, weakly, without extending his arms, 
and the boy bent down and gave him the glasses. He let them lie on 
his chest for some moments and the boy saw it heaving deeply, as if 
the movement of reaching for the glasses had exhausted him. It seemed 
quite a long time before he slowly lifted them to his face. Then when 
he held them there it was without doing anything with them. His 
hands did not move on the adjustment screws. He rested the eyepieces 
lightly against the deep sockets of his eyes and simply held them there 
without a word, in what seemed a dream of tiredness or forgetfulness 
or pain. It did not occur to the boy that there might be in this long and 
silent inertia a savage struggle to behave with decent normality, 
without fuss, to accomplish the simple task of revolving the screws and 
say something about it without the shadow of even a small agony. 

After some longer interval the pilot let the glasses rest slowly back 
on his chest. To the boy it seemed that he grasped them with extra- 
ordinary tightness. He gave a worried sort of smile. It was very quiet 
and strengthless, but quite calm, and seemed as if it were intended to 
be reassuring. 

“Needs adjustment, that’s all,”’ he said. His words were hard, gasped 
out quickly. “I can do it. Quite easy. Nice pair.” 

He held the glasses hard against his chest and stared straight beyond 
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the boy with a sort of lost vehemence. His eyes seemed to have diffi- 
culty in focusing on some point in very obscure and difficult distance 
far beyond the varnished pitch-pine walls of the cabin. They were 
terribly desperate. 

But what worried the boy was that the glasses were held also with 
this same rigid desperation. He waited for some moments for the 
pilot to give them back to him. Then it became clear that they were 
not coming back. The pilot grasped them still harder against the 
blankets which covered him and then shut his eyes. 

The boy stood gazing down for some moments, troubled and 
waiting for something to happen. Suddenly he knew that he was 
forgotten. It was no use. He remembered the tea. He took a last look 
at the figure of the pilot lying absolutely still and rigid, grasping the 
binoculars as he had sometimes seen dying men in pictures grasping 
a cross, and then pushed the kettle on to the galley fire. He poured the 
stale cold tea out of the dirty cups into the slop bucket by the galley. 
He was sick of tea; he was sick of a succession of daily crises in all of 
which Gregson demanded tea, only to let it get cold without drinking 
it, and then demanded still more tea as another crisis created itself, 
letting it get cold again. He jangled the half-dirty cups together on the 
table, banging them against the pan of peeled potatoes. 

About this time Messner turned on his back and began to moan. 
His lips were very blue and dry but his eyes were not open, so that it 
seemed as though he were turning and crying in his sleep. The boy 
heard him with something between sickness and indifference, and 
ignored him for some moments with callousness. He had made up his 
mind that the only virtue in Messner was that he owned the binoculars. 
He regarded him at the same time with a certain distant awe. Messner 
was an enemy; so that even though you had never seen him before in 
your life he was a wrong, criminal, despicably cruel, dynamically 
dangerous person. It was men like Messner who came in low over the 
sand-dunes, the sea-marshes and the little towns of the coast, using 
cannon-shell at low range on whatever living thing they could find. 
There was no doubt about that; the boy had seen it happen. It was 
perfectly acceptable that Messner was no different from the rest of 
them; but when after a time Messner ceased moaning for an interval 
and lay rigid on his back and staring upward with quiet lips there did 
not seem very much difference in the appearance of the two men 
lying on the floor. 

Reluctantly making fresh tea at last, the boy remembered that he 
ought to call Gregson. He went to the bottom of the companionway 
and shouted, ‘‘Mr. Gregson, skipper, tea!’’ But there was no move- 
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ment and no answering shout above the sound of rain. Also, as he 
looked upward and saw the rain flicking in steady white drizzle across 
the section of dark sky, he felt there was something odd about The 
Breadwinner, and when he had taken two or three steps up the 
companionway he saw what it was. He saw that Gregson had rigged 
a sail. The boy went slowly on deck and marvelled at this strange 
copper-brown triangle with a sort of reluctant wonder. He had never 
seen it before. It gave to the dumpy, war-painted Breadwinner an 
exciting loftiness; it made her seem a larger ship. It even seemed to 
dwarf the enormous figure of Gregson, pressing his belly rather 
harder than usual against the wheel, the peak of his cap rather harder 
down on his head. 

“Tea, Mr. Gregson,” the boy said. ‘Just made.” 

“‘Ain’t got time!’’ Gregson roared at him. 

The boy stood in the attitude of someone stunned on his feet; he 
was more shocked than he had been by the sight of the dead engineer. 
He stared at the face of Gregson pressing itself forward with a sort 
of pouted savagery against the driving rain, eyes popped forward, 
chin sunk hard into doubled and redoubled folds of inflamed flesh on 
the collar of his jersey. It was some moments before he could think 
of anything to say. 

“Just ready,” he said at last. It did not seem remotely credible that 
Gregson could reject tea. “I can bring it up.” 

“Ain’t got time I tell yer!’ Gregson said. ‘“‘Ain’t got time for 
nothing. That wind’s gittin’ up. Look at that sea too! Look at it! We 
gotta git them chaps in.” 

The boy turned and saw, for the first time since the shooting, what 
had happened to the weather. Rain and wind beating up the Channel 
had already ploughed the sea into shallow and ugly troughs of foam. 
The distances had narrowed in, so that the skyline was no longer 
divisible from the smoky and shortened space of sea. Overhead he 
saw lumpy masses of rain-cloud skidding north-eastward. ‘‘Another 
hour and it’ll blow your guts out!’’ Gregson said. ‘‘We went too far 
west. I knowed it.” He had nursed the old superstitions in his mind, 
placing them against events. The boy remembered the desperate 
sarcasms of the dead Jimmy, appealing for a second auxiliary, but he 
said nothing. It was too late now. 

“You git below,”’ Gregson said, ‘“‘and look after them two.” 

EOVEge” 

‘Well, don’t stand there!” 

The boy was startled by the fury of Gregson’s words and turned 
instantly and went back to the companionway. As he did so he saw 
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the covered heap of the dead engineer’s body, blackened now with 
rain, the blood washed into diluted and glistening blotches of crimson 
on the wet deck, and this forlorn heap of deathliness that somehow 
still did not seem dead brought back suddenly all the chaos and terror 
of the thing, all the nearness and all the pain. He went below in a 
cold black sweat and stood at the table and poured himself tea and 
drank it in hot violent gulps of relief. The boat had begun to sway a 
little, in short brisk lurches, still shallow. Already they were increasing 
and he knew they would not stop now. Soon she would pitch forward 
too, and if the wind rose enough she would fall into the regular violence 
of double pitch and roll that would not cease until she was within 
half a mile of shore. 

The tea did something to dispel the horror of memory. He drained 
the cup before becoming aware that other things were happening in 
the cabin. 

The English pilot had stretched out one hand until he could reach 
the table leg. By grasping the leg he had pulled himself, on the 
stretcher, a foot or two across the cabin floor. Now he could touch the 
German on the shoulder. 

“‘Messner,”’ he was saying. ‘Messner. I’m.talking to you, Messner.”’ 

He looked up at the boy. 

“He doesn’t answer me,”’ he said. ‘“He’s been coughing and groan- 
ing like hell, and now he doesn’t answer.”’ He pulled at the German’s 
jacket. ‘“‘Messner,’’ he said. “‘Messner.”’ 

The boy bent down by the German, who had turned his face away 
from the English boy. The blood he had been coughing up had now 
an amazing and frightening brightness on his jacket, the cabin floor 
and his white face. It was still fresh, and a new stream of it poured out 
of his mouth with sudden gentleness as the boy moved his head. 

With the movement of his head the German let his eyes remain in 
the direction of the boy. It was clear that he did not see him with his 
strange and pale unfocused eyes. “Blood coming out of his mouth,” 
the boy whispered. ‘‘All over him. What shall I do?” 

“Got your first-aid pack 2” 

“A bex, Yes.’ 

*‘Let’s see what it’s got.” 

While the boy found the first-aid box in Gregson’s locker the 
English boy lay rigid, eyes half closed, as if very tired. The German 
had begun to moan quietly again now, his head lolling slowly and 
regularly from side to, side, like a mechanical doll, each movement 
releasing from each. corner of his lips a new spit of blood. 

The boy opened the first-aid: boxand laid it by the side of the English 
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pilot, on the floor. But the English boy ignored it, as if he had thought 
of something else. 

“Took under his blanket,’ he said. ‘Loosen his clothes a bit. See 
if you can make him easy. Loosen his jacket and trousers.” 

The first-aid box lay untouched on the floor. The boy crawled over 
on his hands and knees to the German, who had never seemed to him 
quite a human person and now seemed less human, with the doll-like 
motions of his head, than ever before. 

As he drew back the blankets and folded them down to just below 
the German’s waist he saw that a fantastic dark patch had spread 
itself all across the upper part of his legs and upwards over the left 
groin. The boy stared at it with the blunted shock of weariness. It was 
something that did not ask for speculation. The fullness of its violent 
meaning swept over him for a few slow moments and then engulfed 
him with the terror of sickness. He felt his teeth crying against each 
other as he folded the blankets hurriedly back over the body that now 
and then swayed slightly, helpless and a fraction disturbed, with the 
motions of the boat and the sea. 

He sat on the floor between the two pilots and could not speak for 
fear of the vast wave of sickness rising up in his throat. 

“What is it?” the pilot said. 

“Blood,” the boy said. “Blood all over him. Legs and stomach.” 

“Keep him covered,”’ the pilot said. 

He spoke with brief finality, checked by his own weariness. He still 
had his hands on the binoculars, holding them tightly to his chest. 
He grinned at the boy with flickering, unexpected life. 

“Bit bumpy.” 

“‘Freshening a bit,” the boy said. 

“Rain by midday they said. Just time for one patrol. Quite a patrol 
too.” ~ 

“Like some tea?” the boy said, and moved as if to get up, but the 
pilot grinned quietly again and said, ‘‘No. No more, thanks. Sit and 
talk to me.” 

The boy did not know what to say. It seemed to him it would be 
better if the pilot talked. He had so much more to tell. As a man 
flying fighters, he had iu the eyes of the boy a kind of divinity. Ever 
since he had first come aboard, with his absurd moustache plastered 
down on his face, he had seemed not quite real. He had not seemed 
like other men. He had brought to the boat a casual and magnificent 
gallantry. The boy longed for him to speak of flying, of aircraft, of 
speeds: of battles especially. How did it feel up there? He supposed 
he must often have watched him come over the dunes and the 
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marshes, going out to sea: this same man, and yet not thinking of him 
as a man but only as something flying, terrific and untouchable, across 
the sky. He still could not grasp that that furious splendour had a 
reality now. 

All the pilot said was: “‘It’s getting hellish dark in here. Think so 2” 

“No,” the boy said. “‘It’s all right. It’s not dark.” 

“Best of having white hair,” the pilot said, and grinned in a very 
tired, old way at this joke of his. 

“T could light the lamp,”’ the boy said. 

“Lamp 2” 

The pilot said the word slowly; he seemed to want to keep it on his 
lips, for comfort. He looked vaguely upward, desperately trying to 
see the boy in the small dark cabin. The boy got up. A pair of oil lamps 
were fastened into the bulkhead between the side lockers, and he now 
struck a match, to light the one nearer the pilot, on the starboard side. 
The wind blowing down the companionway through the open door 
blew out the match, and at the same time the boat lurched and then 
pitched, so that when he tried to light the second match it wavered in 
his fingers and went out too. After this he went over and shut the 
cabin door, and for the first time, with the little light of the doorway 
shut out, the cabin seemed dark to him also. It seemed dark and small 
and overcrowded as he stepped back across the bodies of the two men 
to try to light the lamp for the third time. 

And this time he succeeded. The dull orange flame hardly had any 
light at first. He turned it up. And then when he moved away from 
it his own shadow fell vast and sombre across the body of the pilot, 
throwing into tawny edges of relief the yellow varnished panelling 
and the yellow face of the German beyond. 

That shadow in some way discomforted him, and he crouched down. 
The face of the English boy came full into the oily glow; calm now, 
moulded by the downward cast of light into a smoother, flatter shape 
of almost shadowless bone. The boy saw on it as he crouched down the 
first glimpse of death. It was so unagonized and silent that for a 
moment or two he almost believed in it. The eyes of the pilot were 
closed and his lips slightly open, as if the word lamp still remained 
only partly spoken from them. 

Out of this deathly attitude the pilot suddenly opened a pair of 
eyes that seemed blackened and not awakened by the light of the 
lamp. They were distorted by a dark and sickly brilliance and the boy 
was startled. ‘‘Better,’’ he heard the pilot say. ‘‘Better.” 

The boy sat hugging his knees with relief. 

““How’s old Messner ?”’ 
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“Quiet,” the boy said. 

‘““Messner,”’ the pilot said. “‘How’s things? How are you fat 

Messner did not answer. He was not groaning now. He had turned 
his face away from the light of the lamp. 

‘Hell of a brave sod,”’ the pilot said. 

“Might not be him,” the boy said. He was not handing out free 
bravery to any enemy yet. 

“T think so,” the pilot said. “He knows it was me too.” 

“You think so?” 

“Certain.” 

“But you were faster, wasn’t you ?”’ the boy said. ““You could catch 
him easy, couldn’t you? The English are faster, aren’t they ?” 

At last, in a rush, he had spoken his feelings. 

“Being fast isn’t everything,” the pilot said. 

‘ ‘No ?? ? 

“‘Anyway, I wouldn’t be as fast. He had a 109. It was just luck.” 

He grinned, tired, his eyes deadened again. 

“Smooth do, though, all the same.” 

A great quiver of pain suddenly came upward from his body as he 
finished these words, shaking his whole face with a great vibration of 
agony, and his eyes lightened bitterly with an awful flash of terror. 
They did a sudden vivid swirl in the lamplight, like the eyes of 
someone falling suddenly into space and looking in final horror at 
something to cling to. 

‘“‘Snowy,’’ he said. “Snowy,” and instinctively the boy caught hold _ 
of his hands. They were frantically fixed to the binoculars, glued by 
awful sweat, and yet cold, and the boy could feel the transmission of 
pain and coldness flowing out of them into his own. 

“God!” the pilot said. ‘God, good God, good God !’’ 

The agony turned his finger-tips to tangles of frenzied wire, which 
locked themselves about the boy’s hands and could not release them. 
The Breadwinner lurched again, and the boy went hard down on one 
elbow, unable to save himself and still, even in falling, unable to 
release himself from the frantic wires of the pilot’s hands. 

When he managed to kneel upright again he was in a panic at the 
English boy’s sudden silence. It was as if they had both been struggling 
for possession of the binoculars, and the pilot, tirmg suddenly, had 
lost them. 

“T’ll get the skipper,” the boy said. “‘I’ll fetch Mr. Gregson.” 

He tried to get up on his feet, but discovered his hands still locked 
in the pilot’s own. 

“All right, Snowy. Don’t go. All right now. Don’t go.” 
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“Sure 2” the boy said. ‘‘I’d better.” 

“No. Don’t go. Don’t. How’s old Messner? Have a look at old 
Messner.” 

Messner was quiet. The boy, still held by the pilot’s hands, could 
not move. He told the pilot how Messner was quiet, and again that he 
ought to call Mr. Gregson. The pilot did not answer. The boy had 
long since lost count of time, and now the half darkness, the lamp- 
light and the silence gave the impression that the day was nearly 
over. 

He crouched there for a long time, imprisoned by the pilot’s hands, 
waiting for him to speak again. He sometimes thought of the 
binoculars as he sat there. The strap of them and the two sets of 
fingers seemed inextricably locked together; he felt they would never 
come apart. And all he could hear was the sound of the pilot’s breath, 
drawn with irregular congested harshness, like the pained echo of 
rain and sea washing against the timbers of the small ship outside. 
He shut his own eyes once, and let himself be swung deeply to and 
fro by the motions of the ship. He could almost guess by these motions 
how far they were from shore. At a point about five miles out they 
struck the current from the river-mouth, faintly at first, but heavier 
close to land, and on days of westward wind, like this, there was 
always a cross swell and a pull that would take them up the coast. 
They still had some way to go. 

“Messner all right?” 

The voice of the English boy, coming at last, was only a whisper. 
It seemed to the boy fantastic that there should be this constant 
question about Messner. He could not conjure any concern for 
Messner at all, beyond the concern for the binoculars, and he did not 
speak. 

“Valuable bloke, Messner,’’ the pilot said. ‘Might talk. If we get 
back.”’ 

He tried to grin but the movement of his lips was strengthless, 
quivering and not very amusing. 

“Tf we get back. That’s the big laugh,” he said. ‘Always is.”’” He 
spoke very slowly now. ‘“‘When you get back.” He tried again with 
the same dark ineffectiveness to smile. “‘If you get back.”’ 

These ironies were beyond the boy. They served only to accentuate 
the silence with which the pilot lay looking at him, lips partly open, 
the continuity of his thought broken down. 

And when he spoke again it was of quite different things. 

“The lamp’s very bright,” he said. 

“T’ll turn it down,” the boy said. 
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“No.” His voice had the distance of a whisper gently released in a 
great hollow. ‘‘Rather like it. Lean over a bit.” 

The shadow of the boy moved across and remained large and 
protective over the face of the young man. They still gripped each 
other’s fingers tightly, the binocular case between. It seemed very 
cold, and there was no sound from Messner. The lamp had now and 
then violent and bright-edged convulsions caused by the plunging of 
the ship, and the shadow swayed. 

It seemed to the boy late in the afternoon when the pilot began to 
mutter and babble of things he did not understand. Once he opened 
his eyes with a bright blaze of fantastic vigour, and talked of a girl. 
The next moment he was saying, ‘“Tell old Messner he put up a good 
show. Tell him he’s a bastard.” 

He did not speak again. The boy watched him dying in the vastness 
of his own shadow without knowing he was dying. It was only when 
he moved to get a better look at his face that he saw it without even 
the convulsion of breath. The sound of breathing had stopped, and the 
moustache, still wet and flat on the face, had now more than ever 
the look of something mockingly plastered there. The lamp seemed 
astonishingly bright in its odd distortion, terrifyingly bright in the 
young immobile eyes that still seemed to be staring straight at 
the boy. 

After some moments he succeeded in getting his fingers out of the 
dead fingers, at the same time releasing the binoculars. He was cold 
and he moved quietly, crawling on the cabin floor. When he went 
over to Messner he found that Messner had died too, and now the 
lamplight was full on both of them, with equal brightness, as they 
lay side by side. 


THE BREADWINNER came in under the shelter of rain-brown dunes 
and the western peninsula of the bay in the late afternoon and drove in 
towards the estuary, with the boy and Gregson on deck. Rain trembling 
across the darkening sky in grey cascades like spray hid all the further 
cliffs from sight, and in the distance the hills were lost in cloud. The 
boy grasped the binoculars in his hands, pressing them against his 
stomach rather as Gregson pressed the wheel against his own, in the 
attitude of a man who is about to raise them to his eyes and see what 
the distances reveal. 

“Just turned,” Gregson said. ‘‘Bleedin’ good job for us too. That 
tide’l] come in as high as a church steeple with this wind.” 
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As she came in full across the wind, lumping on the waves as if 
they had been crests of solid steel, The Breadwinner had more than 
ever the look of a discarded and battered toy. She bumped in a series 
of jolting short dives that were like the ridiculous mockery of a dance. 
Her deck as it ran with spray and rain gleamed like dirty yellow ice, 
so that sometimes when she heeled over and the boy was caught 
unawares he hung on to the deck-house with one hand, his feet 
skating outwards. With the other hand he held on to the binoculars. 
He gripped them with the aggressive tightness of a man who has 
won a conquest. Nothing, if he could help it, was going to happen to 
them now. 

; At times he looked up at the face of Gregson. It was thrust outward 
into the rain with its own enormous and profound aggression. The 
boy sometimes could not tell from its muteness whether it was angry 
or simply shocked into the silences it held for half an hour or more. 
He wanted to talk to it. There rose up constantly in his mind, tired 
now and dazed by shock, images of the cabin below. They troubled 
him more each time he thought of them. Their physical reality began 
to haunt him much more than the reality of the dead engineer, who 
lay not ten feet before him, like a piece of sodden and battered mer- 
chandise, his blood washed away now by constant rain. He thought 
often of the conversation of the dead pilot. He thought less often of 
Messner. There were to him very subtle differences between the men, 
and death had not destroyed them. When he thought of Messner it 
was with dry anger. He conceived Messner as the cause of it all. It 
was something of a low trick. Then he remembered Messner as the 
man who also carried the binoculars, and he remembered that the 
binoculars were the only things that had come out of the day that were 
not sick with the ghastliness of foul and indelible dreams. 

He was very tired. The way the sea hit The Breadwinner also hit 
him in the stomach, a dozen times or more a minute, kicking him 
sore. He had not eaten anything since coming up from the cabin. 
There had been no more shouts from Gregson, no more cups of tea. 
Gregson remained for the most part vastly mute, the light beaten out 
of his face. } 

When the boy had to talk to him again, he said: 

~“When will we be in, Mr. Gregson, skipper?” 

Gregson did not answer. He kept his face thrust forward into a 
gigantic pout, angered into a new and tragic sullenness. The boy had 
not known this face before. There were times when he had been 
’ afraid of Gregson; they were separated by what seemed to him vast 
stretches of years by the terrifying vastness of the man. Now he was 
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comforted by the gigantic adultness of Gregson. It shut him away, for 
a time, from the things he had seen. 

They were coming in towards the estuary now, Gregson giving the 
wheel a hard point or two to port, and then another, and then holding 
The Breadwinner hard down, her head a point or two west from north. 
The face of the sea was cresting down a fraction; the wind gave a 
suck or two at the sail as the boat turned and lay over, loosing it back 
as she straightened. The boy could see the shore clearly now, misty 
with rain, the dunes in long wet brown stripes, the only colour against the 
winter land beyond. And suddenly, looking up at Gregson, he thought 
for a moment he detected there a slight relaxation on the enormous 
bulging face. He saw Gregson lick the rain from his tired lips. It gave 
him courage to think that at last Gregson was going to speak again. 

“Almost in, Mr. Gregson, skipper,”’ he said. 

The violence of Gregson’s voice was so sudden that it was like the 
clamour of a man frightened by his own anger. 

“God damn them!”’ he roared. ““God damn them! All of them, 
God damn them! Why don’t they let us alone ? Why don’t they let us 
alone! Why don’t they let us alone! How much longer? Why don’t 
they let our lives alone? God damn and blast them—all of them, all 
of them, all the bastards, all over the world!”’ 

Gregson finished shouting and gave an enormous fluttering sigh. 
It seemed to exhaust him. He stood heavy and brooding across the 
wheel, his body without savagery, his face all at once dead and old and 
colourless, the rain streaming down it like a flood of tears. 

He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, as if he now suddenly 
remembered he was there. The sea was calming down at the mouth 
of the estuary, and The Breadwinner was beginning to run lumpily 
in towards the narrow gap in the steel defences, rusty for miles along 
the wild and empty shore. There were no lights in the dark afternoon, 
and the rain darkened a little more each moment the farther hills, 
the cliffs and the low sky. The boy did not move again. All the time 
he had wanted, at this last moment, to raise the binoculars to his 
eyes. For some reason he did not want to raise them now. There did 
not seem much use in raising them. He was not even sure that there 
seemed much use in possessing them. As he stood there with Gregson’s 
arm on his shoulder he remembered the dead engineer; he remem- 
bered Gregson’s violent outburst of words; and he remembered the 
dead pilots, lymg im the orange lamplight in the small cabin darkened 
by his own shadow with their dead fair faces, side by side. And they 
became for him, at that moment, all the pilots, all the dead pilots, all 
over the world. 
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At that moment they ran into the mouth of the estuary. Gregson 
continued tenderly to hold him by the shoulder, not speaking, and 
the boy once more looked up at him, seeing the old tired face again 
as if bathed in tears. He did not speak, and there rose up in hima 
grave exultation. 

He had been out with men to War and had seen the dead. He was 
alive and The Breadwinner had come home. 
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